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which follow, as a Praxis, ſixty Leſſons on Subjects both 


Moral and Divine, in Words not exceeding one Syllable, 


and ſuited to'the Capacities of Children. 


divided, having the fame ſet oppoſite to it undivided: With 


large Diſcourſes er Leſſons, by way of Practice, to each 

Table, on Variety of entertaining and inftruQtive Subject, 

"0 To all which is added, ſeyeral Fables with their Morals, 

= the Story of Joſeph, and ſelect Pieces from Job and the 
| en e War FOILS 


ture Style, and the wonderful Works of the Almighty.” . 


III. A Table of proper Names from one to fix Syllables, ac+ _ 
_ cepted and divided, with an Exerciſe from te n 
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And in the PRETAc is exhibited that excellenn 
and rational Method of. Teaching to read by the 


Powzxs or THE SounNDs, Which is free from the 
. that attend oy; common Methods. | 


I. Seven Tables containing a 3 2 
Kinds of Monoſyllables in the Engliſh Language, digeſted 
in a more methodical Manner than any extant. Aﬀer 


" Tables of two, 'three, four, five, fix, and ſeven Syllables; E 
Alphabetically ranged, accented and divided; each Column _ 
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if ir Eyes; ſays a Fe Writer, oa the Vids _ 
ous and Prafade, the Diſturbers of public: Peace, and 
the Invaders of private Property, how man | 
are owing; ten neglected Education ? | 
much be allowed for the 1 
Diſpoſition, pet Diſcipline, and 
Knowledge, Will in a 
bit, and the Want of it corrupt 
Want of ſuch proper Nirection, bow 
Diſpoſition, has deen "betrayed: to St 
mamy a noble Mind has lain uncultivated?, 
. in his famous Oration at the Funeral 
nian young Men, Who at the Samian } 
dition, ſays, That the Loſs which the 
wealth ſuffered by the Deſtruction of its Nen 
like the Loſs: which the Year would ſuffer hy che 
ſtruction of the Spring. The Prejudice Which 
Public ſuſtains from a wrong Education of Cs | 
is an Evil of the ES 
ſtarves 8 and defrauds our 1 


ſpective Poſts of Like. 8 * — . 
fore, can we do our S e to preſent it witd 
ſomething that may render the Conveyance of In- 
ſtruction to Youth, in that critical Period of * 
. more * — — 2 1 
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. wr ſe are their moſt genfral Sotinds, a 

uy al ght to make the and ſtrongeſt Im- 

— has two Sounds, f and e; It ny. rf i at: 
owe End of Monoſyllables, but at the End of Words 
of more than _ Syllable, it ſounds ec, without the” 
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ous 


Accent; exce erbs, as com! ty, den, Se. | 


Next the hotar is taught” the Conſotiatits . 
their natural or mute Sounds, as ſhewn in the Gram. . : 


Chap. ii. F. 4. Of Ortbograpby.” When he can name 
e bots” Vowels and Conſonants teadily, then he is led to 
che firſt Table, and taught to pronounce two Letters 

at one Breath; and all to be obſerved to Him here, is, 
that he 'pronounce, or ſay them both at once. And 


if he does not hit the Syllables at firſt, the Tn, 
may ſhew him, by pronouneing cher before him 7. 


and at two Leſſons he will be Maiter ue all BE able, 
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Scheler ſhould n with the long 
mean thoſe which have. final e) till he can pronounce -- 
the firſt: Sort of three Letters readily... CE 
only deſired. to ſay them all three quick, 5 5 
which, when he can do, let him pronounce firſt 2 
ſhort Sound, ſuch as bit, then the long Sound-oppo-. 
| fite to it, bite. But he will pronounce bite the fame. 
e as hit, till he be told that final or ſilent e (or 0g 
8 when he ſees that. e at the End) makes the i, Which 

a he ſounds ee, to ſound i, i. e. like the Pronoun 7, or 
as we commonly ſound. i. And ſo he. muſt be told, 

4 chat this final e makes u, which: he calls oo, to ſound . 4 
ul cw. i. e. as we commonly ſound u, that he may nor 
bo ſound mute as he does mut. And alſo that this e "> "of 
& I makes g ſound like 4, i. e. dge and that it makes s 
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ſound like 3; otherwiſe he would pronounce Face the 

game as Fac. The Scholar will require ſome Practise 

before he can readily diſtinguiſh the . Sounds of 3 

i and u, and the ſoft 3 of c and And indeed __ 
BR he ſhould be well 'exerciſed- therein, cauſe not only _ 
a vaſt Number of Monoſyllables depend on this Ta- 
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2 . ry 


ble, but alſo the true n of the laſt S yl. 


1; lables of a great Number of 1 Words; as, _— 85 - 
5 crite, importune, . countenance, Subterfuge, &c. theſe i 
1 Rules being N and the three laſt wich- : 
©. cout Exception. may not be improper to obſerve, 3 
I khat as the Child pronounces i and u, ce and d, ſo 
33 he will pronounce theſe Words Bit, bit, Tun, Mud, 1 1 
Beet, beet, Toon, Mood, &c. And allo Bab, Fat, Babe, 2 4 
5 Fate, &c. as he has bar one: Sound of the 4 as yes © 4 
to which is its long Sound. But this is of the ſmall leſt A 
"oo Conſequence ; for the Ear, and a little Practice in A 

I Reading, will ſoon remove that; and it is _.imprafti- © + 
I cable (as is obvious to all who know the Powers of 4 
I the Letters) to communicate at firſt the ſo Sick and 14 
obs cure Sounds of theſe Vowels. . „ - - on 
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Wie advance next to Table II. Of Initial d 
Sounds which they have when ſingle: See their 
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Conſonants. © Here ch, f, and tb, loſe the natural 


Sounds in the Gram. 5. 5. Of double Conſonants. Let 
the ſame. Obſervations be made with reſpe& to the 
Power of fmal or filent e in this Table, as in the fore-. 
going. It may be obſerved, that there are ſeveral 


; Syllables in the preceding Table, as well as in this, 
that are not Words, fuch as, Fac; Dic, Ric, Sa g, Pag, 


Slic, Tric, &c. which are ſet before the long Sounds 


Face, Dice, &c. in order to make the hard and foft 
Sounds of c and g eaſy and familiar to the Scholar. 


_ Having arrived at Table IV. Of final double Confo- 
nants, it is to be underſtood, that two Conſonants 
of a Kind ſound but as one; as , ſounds but 
as fl; fff, as fi, &c. and that # ſounds long before 
la, nd, gn, gb; and that gb is not named at the End 
of a Word, as „gb, nigh; nor in the Middle of a. 


Word, but paſſed over, as Night, might, ad Mit, 


mi't, &c, Make the ſame Obſervation on i and gb 
in Table V. and be careful that the Scholar pronounce 
the Letters truly, and as quickly together as his Prac- 


tice will admit: Underſtanding always, that by the 


quick Repetition of the Letters only he pronounces 
all Words. - oF SE „ 

When the Tyro advances to the ſixth Table, he 
ſhould learn the general Sounds only of the Diph- 
thongs placed at the Head of the Table viva voce, 
1. e. 2% parc diſtinguiſhing the Sounds of the Vowels 


that compoſe them. See their general and various 


Sounds in the Gram. F. 2. Of Orthography. If once 
he has their Sounds perfectly, he will read the Words 


of this Table with as great Eaſe as thoſe of the firſt. 


But as the Scholar has been exerciſed all this Time, 
as it were, only with one Kind of Monoſyllables on 


each Table foregoing, I have added a ſeventh, con- 
taining upwards of a thouſand, alphabetically ranged, 


where he will meet with Variety in every Line. 1 
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might tos 8 — Tatts . 
men of All che 3 Kinds of MonofyHables 
in the Engliſh Language : For every Mpnoſyllable | 
conſiſts __ a Vowel He a Conſonat, or 'a Conſs- 


nant before a Vowel; or of a Vowel betwint two Cons. 
ſonants, or of the ſame with final or filefit e; or of 
a Vowel betwirt an ihitiat double Conſonant and a 


ſingle Conibnant, or of the ſanie with the Addition 

of Cal e; or of a Vowel betwixt a ſingle and a'finil 
double Conſonant; or of a Vowel betwirt an initial 
and a final double Conſonant; or of Monofyllables 
that have Diphthorigs in them; beginning or wm. 
either with ſingle or double Conſonants. 
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Aſter the Scholar has been ſufficiently exerciſed "= 


the e Table, hep he proceeds to read the eaſy Leſ- 


ſons following, cotifiſting of Words of not above one _ 
Syllable. Bur i it dams proper, that Children who 
ele þ the common Me- 
thod, ſhould not meddle with theſe: Leſſons; becauſe, 
could read many of ſuch Words dre, dr 
would readily have Recourſe to their old Way, and 
throw off all Dependance upon the Sounds df the Let- 
ters: Which they could not eaſily think of when read- 
ing in the Tables, by feaſor! of the Words being pre- 
ſented ſingly, and not connected with any other to male 
Senſe. Wherefore, they ought to proceed through 
the ſeveral Tables of Words, of two, three; Sc. Sylla- _ 


bles, before they read the Leſſons on either. When 
the Scholar advances to theſe Tables, he muſt 2 


nounce the mute Sounds of the Conſonants truly, as 
he did in the Monoſyllables, and be able to diſtinguiſh 


the Vowels and Diphthongs from the Conſonants, and 


know how many Syllables compoſe each Word. The , 


quieſcent or ſilent; Letters in Words may be obſerved” - 
to him, as he proceeds through the Tables and Leſſons. 
As, 1. De is not named after g and g, at the End of 
a Word; as, League, Catalogue, riſque,” pique, &c. ll 
Leap, 719 or riſk, for q has the ſame Sound as *. 
2. 0 is Hlent before at the End of a Word; as, 
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Eu, deſign, cc. read n, &. 3+ E is lent beſere 


Rules for Spelling, pag. 490, &c. T7 ſounds always 
s before a Vowel; as, Nation, | partial, read Naſhun, - 
parſbal, &c. K 46+ 5 Mee WEIS #43 vn 0 X 
A vulgar Error has long prevailed. in Spelling, by 
pronouncing # before a Vowel i, which is quite fo- 
reign to the true Pronounciation of the Word, and 
muſt ſound very abſurd and unnatural to the Ear of 
the Learner : For Example, if one ſhould ſpell Tan- 
ſubſtantiation in that Manner, after 2 It the 
three firſt Syllables of it, via. Tranſubſtan, We - 
ST; a, by itſelf; t i, I; on, on; and that is. Tranſub- | 
ſtans las lon; which indeed may be ſuitable to the French, 
but is oppoſite to the Genius of the Engliſh Pronoun- 


In reading the proper Names of the Bible, or in 
Words derived from the Greek, ch muſt be ſounded 
E; and this may be called its hard, and that which 
it has in Engliſh Words, viz. fcb, its ſoft Sound. 
Now, theſe being all the Obſervations, or at leaſt 
all that are material to be made to thoſe who conſider 
the e pag Part of the Grammar, and all the 
Difficulty, if any, that attends the Reading of Engliſh 

by the OS of the Sounds; I leave it to the Con- 
ſideration of all impartial Judges, whether the Method 
here propoſed, be not the moſt rational and expediti- 
ous Way of Teaching to read? as ſeveral learned Men 
have judiciouſſy obſerved and experienced: And 
whether it conſiſts with Reaſon to aſk, what ſpells bee - 
a, i. e. b a? or that the Child having the natural or 
mute Sounds of the Conſonants, ſhould at firſt Sight of 
b and a, ſay ba. And ſo by aſking what ſpells el o er 
dee? i. e. Lo d, if the Child anſwers el o er dee, it is 
but what can be reaſonably expected; whereas by the 
Method propoſed, he at firſt Sight of theſe four Letters 
Lord, ſays Lord. But ſuch as theſe are caſy Exam- 
ples. How much more difficylt is it, when they are 
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axel inffuck; « Manner a fat Number of long NMonoss- 
er en gut ten nich, i. e $7 r'e ng 7b? The Anſwer is 
well known: Either Part of what the Maſter ſaid, or 
to be ſilent. How unreaſonable is it, that before a 
Child can know the Sound of one Syllable, he muſt 
comprehend and remember no leſs than eight, 
Which that very one (Ftrengib) is by that Means com- 
poſed ? Under what Difficulties muſt a Child of a bad 
ar, and as bad a Memory, labour amidſt ſuch a jar- 
ring Variety of controverted'SyHables'and' claſhing of 
Sounds? I mean not only theſe' mentioned, but the 
innumerable Variety of Syllables in long Words. Is 
it not like a Perſon wading through Briars and Thorns, 
or climbing over ragged and "diſmal Rocks, by the 
Side of a delightful and well payed Road? The one is 
no more ridiculous than the other is irrational. There 
is as great a Diſparity betwixt this and the common 
Method, as betwixt two Perſons, one of which is 
taught to play on an Inftrument by the Book, the 
other by the Ear; the former can play any thing 
at Sight, and run over the moſt lengthened Variety; 
the latter is ' confined. to a few Tunes only, that he 
has got by Heart, and cannot proceed to Variety, but 
by the ſame irkſome Method. Children taught by the 
common Method, ſpell one Word, miſcall a ſecond, 
and perhaps when they come to a third, are at a Ne 
— ultra, or if they try to ſpell. it, call it wy thing 
but what it is. And, thus they ſpend three, four, or 
more Years in Reading the New Teſtament and Bible, 
where they have been all that Time ſo much confined, 
that they have not ſeen, 3 a twentieth Part of 
the Engliſh Language. By which Means, when they: - - | 
are led out of their common Road, and put to read 
any polite Engliſh Author, it appears almoſt-like an- 
other Language to them; and without being able to 
correct themſelves, they blunder in every Line. Where- . 
as Children taught to read by the Powers of PS 
N | a3 | | Ve 
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ions on the Tables . aboyementioned); r 
3 quick Repetition of the Letters, which by a 
r 


and without Heſitation; every Piece of Engliſh. 


equal to them. As they proceed hy Rules, it opens 
N the Judgment, while the 
other depends upon 25 Memory, to remember an in- 
finite Number of Changes of Syllables and Words: A 
dreadful Taſk to che 8 Scholar, "and an on, 97 La- 


the Capacity and i 


bour to a Maſter! 5 


Another manifeſt Piſhdviiogs, Which Youth ly 
under, is; their having no Collection proper to improve. 


their Minds in virtuous Knowledge, or make them ac- 


quainted with the Engliſh! Language in general, that 
they might equally read every Piece of Hou Pa- 
rents being unwilling to give them ſuch Vat ty of 


Books to School, for fear of. ſpoiling them, as are 


requiſite for that Purpoſe. L have, dee for the 
* of Cheapneſs to Parents, as well as for Children's 


Advantage and ſpeedy Progreſs, made large Exerciſes 


on the Tables of two, three, &c. Syllables, and given 
ſeveral Fables with their Morals, and ſele& Pieces taken 
from Job and the Pſalms, to 
Majeſty of the Scripture Style, and at the ſame Time 


to give Youth a Faſte of the 


5 their Minds with a proper Senſe. of the won! 


derful Works of the Almighty to which i is _ the * 


Story of Joſeph, &c. 


II. As a ſecond Part, I have made a large and cid 
Collection from the 8 pectator, Tatler, Guardian, Mr. 
Rollin's Method of Teaching and Studying the Belles 
Lettres, from Mr. Pope, Mr. Dryden, and from Hiſ- 


% 


tory, Geography, Se. This Collection is ſuch as has. . 


been propoſed. and planned long ago by the ableſt 
Pens who have arg the E n of Children. 
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ice they will eaſily perform. And whatever 
be the Words, e | 
Word be placed, they will pronounce them readily,” 
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Infidels-and Atheiſts, with many other Papers, tending 

to promote the Intereſt of Virtue and Religion. From 
Hiſtory I have given Examples of the noble, gene- 
rous and great Actions of Emperors, Kings, Princes; - 
Genetals, Philoſophers, Sc. add diſplayed in a proper 
Light their ite Vicesz with many excellent Say-+ 

ings of great and wiſe Men; all ranged under proper 
Heads. Nor can juditious Maſters fail to make ſuch 
Obſervations on ſo great V plan Pu noble Paſſages, 

as will kindle in Youth an ardent Love to Virtue, and 

what is praiſe-worthy ; and a Deteſtation and Abhor- 
rence of Vice, and what is NEE and unworthy 

the Purſuit of good and generous Minds. You, Gen- 
tlemen, have à noble Opportunity of inſpiring Youth 
with the warmeſt Sentiments of Virtue, by ſetting be- | 
fore them the moſt animating Examples, and of cor- 
recting the Paſſions, by ſhewing their fatal Effects, 

when indulged to Exceſs, of when directed to impro- - 
per Objects; of making them anticipate the Peace. . 
and Serenity they bring when conducted by Reaſon; - 
and confined: within the Bounds of Prudence and Mo- 4 
deration. You by your Profeſſion are ſolemnly en< 4 
gaged to teach and exemplify Goodneſs to Touch, t 
the Time of Life when they are moſt capable 2 7 
taught, when their docile Minds may eaſily be mou . >= 
to every Shape of Goodneſs, and are ſuſceptible f 
the moſt durable Impreſſions. © The Seeds and Prin 
ciples of Virtue are, by the Author of Nature, im 
planted in the Mind of every Perſon, and they only ! 12 
need due Culture to make them take deep Root, 2 
ſpring up and flouriſh im the Soul, and ripen into al! 
thoſe beautiful Fruits of Action, that are ornamental. 
to human Nature and beneficial to Society. No doubt #3 
but long ere now your Concerij for the public Wel. 
fare has put you upon making Reflexions of this Sort, 
and inſpired you with noble Reſolutions to improve 
the Opportunity you have of doing much Good to 
your native Country. Perſevere therefore, Gentle - 


VV 
men, in the Execution of ſo generous. and laudable a 
Deſign: Nurſe with Care thoſe Plants that are 
under your immediate Culture, that their tender Vir - 
tues be . the Bud. Never was there more 
urgent Neceſſity, than *. eſent, for you to exert 
yourſelves with the greateſt Ardour and Fidelity in 
the Diſcharge of your 2 Truſt: Eſpecially, to uſe 
Cicero's Words, whilſt the Manners and the Times 
are at ſuch a Paſs of Degeneracy and Diſſoluteneſs, 
that no leſs than the united Endeavours of all who 
love their Country, are neceſſary to reſtrain and keep 
our Youth within eg Pe 

I am not ignorant of the Rubs that ly in your 
Way, to diſcourage you from Are aq this glo- 
rious Deſign, by either the Ignorance, or the ſupine _ 
Negle& of the ” Generality of Parents, who, after a 
Gentleman has taken Pains to qualify himſelf by a 
proper Education, and by Experience becomes emi- 
nent in this important ' Profeſſion, the Tutbrage of 
Youth at the moſt momentpus Period of their Life, 
their firſt ſetting out, ſuffer him to be ſupplanted 
fuch, whoſe Qualifications give them not the leaſt 
T itle to ſo great a Truſt. It is not ſurprizing to ſee _ 
the Herd of Mankind run into this grand Error, 
whole online Education can inform them no better; 
burt it is amazing to find ſome Perſons of Diſtinction, 

and of approved Abilities in other Reſpects, by I 
know not what Infatuation, become on 2-0] in this 
much to be lamented Inadvertency. 
A Gentleman who wants a Dog trained for his 
Pleaſure, after the beſt Manner, will; not, certainly, . 
put him at firſt under the Hands of a Botcher, to re- 
ceive a wrong Turn, from which he cannot be eaſily 
broke; but will ſeek out a Perſon of approved Skill 
in that Profeſſion. Or if he wants his Picture drawn, 
and one ſhould deſire him to ſend for a paltry Plai- 
ſterer to dawb and lay the Ground-work, u 2 
an accurate Limner was to lay his fine 2 ours 


Pourtray an exact Likeneſs, would he not think hat 
. 3 
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erſon a Madman, or that he was groſsly impoſing 

8 his Judgment? But alas! the other is a Caſe 
of infinitely greater Concern: This is his Child, his 
Son, his Picture in Life, his Country's Hope, who 
may hereafter ſhine in Courts, in the Cabinet, or in 
the Field, in the Pulpit, on the Bench, or at the Bar, 
or be otherwiſe ornamental and beneficial to human 
Society: And whoſe Mind, inſtead of early receiving 
a right Biaſs, is itted to imbibe ſuch Prejudices 


from à wrong tion, as are hardly ever, or with: 
very great Difficulty, to be eradicate. 


I have inſerted an Ahſtract of the Hiſtory of the 
four Monarchies of the World: By which Youth will 
not only be led immediately to the Knowledge of the 
Riſe and Fall of theſe Empires, but allo of the prin- 
cipal Events of the whole Hiſtory, _ 
The Knowledge of Geography being abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, 1 have likeyiſe given an Introduction to the 


Study of it, with Directions for the Uſe of the terre- 


ſtrial Globe. And, as Youth. ought to be well ac- 
Juainted with the State of their own Country, before 
Yep inquire into that of others, I have ſubjoined a 
98 Deſcription of England: In treating of other 
Countries, I have been as particular as was confiſtent 


with my propoſed Brevity, Of ſome I have induſtri- 


ouſly thrown in the Produce, Traffic, ©. in the De- 
ſcription of the Metropolitan Cities of the chief King · 
domis of the Werde. 
And that nothing might be wanting to complete 
the Deſign of this fecond Part, I have added, to give 
Youth a Taſte of reading Verſe, ſeveral beautiful 
Pieces by our beit Poets: In which. are ſhewn the 
Notions which the ancient Heathens had of one ſu- 
preme Being, omnipreſent and omniſcient, and of a 
Providence governing and preſiding over all, In theſe 
too the reciprocal Duties and Ties of Affection, be- 
twixt Huſband and Wife, the indiſſoluble Bond of 
_ Friendſhip, and the Love we owe to our Country, are 
painted to Admiration, N 


I. The 
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III. The third Part or Volume is an ExOLISA 
 GnamMar, in four Parts,” In that moſt | 
Part, Orthography, are many new and uſeful Obſer- 

vations, and alſo Rules for Spelling, intirely omitted 

by other Grammarians. And amongſt other Improve- 
ments in Etymolagy, there are a few ſuccin Rules, 
which teach, by the Terminations of Words, the 
ymon ef moſt of the Engliſh Language, as derived 

either from the G Latin, or French; which will 
in a great meaſure ſupply the Want of Latin to che 

Fair Sex, and prove very adyantageous to Boys 

who are to be put to Trades, and Perſons. of riper 
| Years, who have not been taught the learned Lan- 
| Fr to the Parts of Speech, I have retained the Terms 
of the old Grammarians, as has been agreed on by the 
Learned in general, knowing it to be of much 4 1 8 
Eaſe to Boys that are to learn Latin, who, Having 
but fimple Ideas of Words, would eaſily be con- 
founded by any unneceſſary Alteration z and the Parts 
of Speech being the ſame in all n 2, i 

© By the vulgar Methods Children ſpell before theß 
can read; but by this they read before they ſpell» 
And as Spelling is nothing elſe but a juſt Repetition 
of the Letters, that compoſe a Word, off Book; I am, 
of Opinion it will be time enough to. begin a Child 
to this Taſk, after he can repete, and be made to 
underſtand, the orthographical Part of Grammar; by 
which he will become Maſter of the various Sounds 
of the Vowels and Diphthongs, as well as of the Rules 
for Spelling; and thus be the more able juſtly to re- 
pete for what we call ſpell) the Letters of any Word 
committed to the Ear. As he begins firſt with Mo- 
noſyllables, and names the Letters in the ſame Man- 
ner as when he reads; the Maſter, by pronouncing 
ſuch. Syllables as Rod, Gold, Sword, &c. ſpells them 
himfelf ; for the Child will ſay the ſame, only flower, 
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— — or * of every Leſſon they read 
ſpelling from the Tables, ithe Words are — — _ 
poſed ſingly, without being connected with an other 
to make Senſe; ſo that they generally do not under- 
ſtand the Meaning of the Wards they ſpell.“ \Thoſe 
who can write," ht have a Sentence or two home. 
with them ev ight, to write QUE againſt next; 
Morning, and ſpell it off, SOLON Significa - 

tion of each Word as they found it in Dictionary. 

And this Way would not only make them ſpell cor- 
rectly, and underſtand the Signification af Words, 
but alſo, in Proceſs of Time, conttibute very much 28 
to a ready Delivery in Converſation, and their writi 
a good Style. This Method, likewiſe, would be 
great Uſe, after learning the Rules for — 


adult Perſons, who have been neglected in this ſo ne- 


ceflary Part of Inſtruction. To write a good. Hand, 
without juſt N and proper Indicting, always 
betrays an illiberal Education, What has been a great 
Prejudice to Louth in general, and often. OS 7 
them pat: ep to write their own; Langua 

Men, is that ridiculous Notion which lm he = 
prevailed, That Ny ut Boys to learn Latin for two, 
or three Years, woul 1 make them ſpell their 


own Language; but it might with as much Reaſon 


be affirmed, that to teach them Dutch or Welſh; 
would make them write elegant Engliſh. If they 
make any Improvement in Spelling, it is not owing. 
to their nibbling at a few Latin Words, but to their 


copying the Engliſh in writing their Exerciſes ——_ 


As it is impoſſible to mark in Writing the mute Sounds of 
the Conſonants, it is to be underſtood that ir for r, id for 4, are 
only a ag l of their mute Sounds. 8 


+ Fre 
Themes. And will not this be-accompliſhed with in- 
flinitely jeſs Trouble, and greater Advantage, by the 
Method above-mentioned, and without loſing ſo 
much Time? which would have been much better 

| 2 in acquiring a perfect Knowledge of their Mo- 

er Tongue, Writing, Arithmetic, &c. for all the 

Parts of Mathematics and Philoſophy can be eaſily 
attained without the Help of the dead Languages. 
And is it not evident by Experience, that moſt Men 
who have learned Latin for ſeveral Years, when they 
engage in Buſineſs,” ſoon forget, and reap no Benefit 
from it? and deeply regret their Neglecting the Study 
of that Tongue, which they were all their Lives to 
uſe, while ſpent many an irkſome Hour, and 
ſned many a Tear, to acquire a little Knowlege in 
a Language, with which they were to hold no more 
Correſpondence, than with the Chineſe. ee 
Buy what has been ſaid, and the Teſtimony pf Num- 
bers, it is evident that learning Latin does not im- 
prove Boys in the Engliſh Orthography. Does it 
then procure them a good Style? No. Mr. Locke 
and the Spectator obſerve, That Men educated to 
Letters, who have threſhed hard at Latin for nine or 
ten Vears together, are oftentimes very deficient in 
their own Language. I would by no means have it 
thought, by what I have advanced, that I intirely 
decry the Learning of the Latin and Greek Lan- 
uages : The Knowledge of theſe are abſolutely neceſ- 
fary for ſome' Profeſſions in Civil Life, as well as for 
Perſons intended for the Service of the Church: But 
the far greater Part of Mankind have need of no 
other Language than their own, to carry on their 
ſeveral Arts and Profeſſions ; and it would be very un- 
happy for them, it they could come at the Knowledge 
of their own Tongue no ſooner, than by a Study of 
ten or eleven Years in theſe learned Languages. That 
even Boys who are to. proſecute the Study of Latin 
and Gretk, ought firſt to be taught Engliſh Gram- 
mar, is I think allowed by all, It wonderfully en- 
"> largeg 
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larges their Ideas, and at the ſame time chat it ac- 
quaints them with the Genius of their om Tongue, 
gives them a good Notion of Grammar in general, 
and thereby facilitates their Acquiſition of any Lan- 


Suppoſe, then, 2 Boy or a Wit ben lege Gee 


graphy, Etymology, and Syntax; I would propoſe 


the following Method of Examination. Having got 


a Sentence or two to ſpell off, as has been before ob- 
ſerved, I bid him ſpell, for Example, Performance ? + 


Anſw. Per-form-ance. - What Sort of a Word is 
Performance? A. It is a derivative Word. How 


do you know that? A. Becauſe-it is a primitive or 
ſimple Word with the Addition of a Syllable to it. 
From what is it deri- 


(See the Rule, pag. 539). 


ved? A. From perform. What Kind of a Word 


Ar ? A, It is a primitive or ſimple Word. 
ow do you know that? A. Becauſe it is not formed 


is 
of any other. 
mance? A. Becauſe derivative and compounded Words 


are excepted from the general Rules for the Diviſion of 
Syllables, and in dividing. the derivative Word, the 


primitive muſt be kept whole. What ſignifies Per- 
formante? A. It ſignifies' the accompliſhing, or bring - 


ing to paſs, of a Work, or a Work finiſhed and done! 
Speech is it? A. A Noun. How 
do you know that? A. Becauſe whatever I can either 


What Part of 


ſee, hear, ſmell, taſte, feel, or underſtand; is a Noun; 

What Part of Speech is its primitive Word perform? 
A. It is a Verb. How do you know. that? A. 
Becauſe whatever Word betokens Being, Doing, or 
Suffering, is a Verb. What does it betoken ? A. 
Doing. 


Spell Salvation? A. Sal-va-ti-on. Why might 
you not have divided it Salv-a, by itſelf, &c.? A. Be- 
cauſe the ſecond general Rule of Diviſion ſays, where 
two Conſonants meet in the Middle of a Word between 


two Vowe:s which are not proper to begin a Word, 


they 


But why don't you ſpell it Per for- | 


Conjugate it? A. Preſent Tenſe, Indica- . 
tive Mood; Iperform, thou performeſt or you perform, &. 
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Ef they. are parted in dividing the Syllables.- 
due che two Conſonants that are not proper to begin a 
Syllable d A. L, and ve But why * . 
divide the noxt twoSyilables at- and i, by itſelf? 
Becauſe the firſt general Rule ſays, when a ſingle * 
ſonant comes between two Vowels it Sdes with the 
laſt Vowel in dividing the Syllables. But why do 
ou divide the two laſt 8 112bles tion, ti and on? MA. | 
1 the fifth general Rule ſays, where two Vowels 
of different Sounds meet in the Middle of a Word, 
they are parted to divide the Syllables Except Diph- 
Having aſked what Sort of a Word, &c. it is 5 the 
next Queſtion is, from what Language is it derived? 
A. From the French Salvation, and that from the La- 
tin Salvatio. How do you know that? A. Becauſe 
all Words ending in ion are the ſame in French, and 
are made Latin by caſting away 7. 
Alter he has thus parſed every Word in the hemencny | 
according as their Nature require, then let him-con- 
ſtrue it; ſupplying every where the Words that are 
underſtood, or elegantly you out to avoid Tautology 


or. Repetition. | 
Make him underſtand the Concord of the Verb, what 
the Nominative Word or Perſon before it, and be able 
| to ſupply it to all the Verbs in a Sentence, if required: 
e And alſo the Agreement that the Relatives who, which, 
Wii | what, have with the antecedent Word. As in the 
Þ 354110 Examination of ſingle Words, it would have been too 
tedious to have exemplified as many as would have 
ſhewa all the Rules for Spelling, &c. ſo likewiſe the 
Variety in the Conſtruction of Sentences, eſpecially 
- thoſe that are long; and the intended Brevity of this 
| Preface, lays me under a Neceſſity of omitting Quo- 
tations of them. I muſt therefore leave theſe to the 
Management and Diſcretion of the judicious Teacher. 
That this Method of Proceeding will ſoon make ex- 
cellent Engliſh Scholars is evident beyond Contradic- 
tion; and che great 3 that Boys who x to 
earn 
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earn Latin, will reap-from it, is moſt obylbus, '-For | 


it is impoſſib 


are to tranſlate : O 


they can 3 conſtrue the Engliſh which they 


this every Maſter's Experience is 


a ſufficient Proof. And 1 will engage, from what 1 


have known in my on Practice, that Boys thus 


taught the Engliſh Grammar, will ſave, at leaſt; two _ 


Years of the Time commonly ſpent in learning Latin. 


For their having a good Notion: of Grinmar” in ge- 
neral, and the 

are the ſame in all Languages); and the Dependance 
which our own Language has upon itſelf as to Deri- 
vation, and its Dependance PM. and Analogy and 
Likeneſs to the Latin, muſt  neceflarily facilitate 
their Study in that Language, and make them pro- 


ſecute it with the utmoſt Chearfulneſs, and with Tur- © 


priſing Eaſe and Satisfaction to a Maſter. - The Fair 
Sex, whoſe Education is moſt egregiouſly neglected 
in this Particular, may by our Method amply compen- 


' ſate their want of a Latin and Greek Education. And : 


to thoſe Ladies who are to learn French, it will be of | 
vaſt Uſe, as it ſhews the immediate Dependance and 


near Analogy of our Language to that Tongue. 
As this Book may be thought ſufficient for a tho- _ 


rough Engliſh Education, without the Help, or Ex- _ 
pence of any other ; I propoſed that it ſhould be bound. 
up in three ſeveral Parts. 1. That Children might 


not ſpoil the ſecond or third Volume, till they were 


perfect in the firſt. 2. Becauſe they will have Occa- 


ſion to carry home the ſecond Volume every Night to 


ſpell ſo much off againſt next Morning; and likewiſe 
the.third, to get the Grammar by Heart ; and fo be- 
ing thus bound, they will be the more portable. 

If ſome ſhould think me animated with a more than 
ordinary Zeal in the Cauſe of an Engliſh Education, 


its important Conſequences will very well juſtify m/ 


aſpiring to fo glorious a Prize. I hope I have kept 
within the Rules of ſtrict Decorum, my Aim being 
to ſerve my Country, without offending any. And 
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ſc my Sentiments, I expect that ſuch a laudable 
Undenaling will be well received by. the Gentlemen 


"1 
as my Deſign through the whole, was by no Means. th 
dictate to the Teachers of Youth, but only to pro- 


2 who are my. Fellow-Truſtees for the Public, in form- 


ing thoſe Minds, whoſe Cultivation ſo greatly intereſts 


public Peace and private Happineſs : That our Sons 
may grow up as young Plants, and our Daughters be 


as the poliſhed Corners of the Temple. Wherefore, 
Vive: Vale. Si quid noviſtt refins iſtis, 
' Candidus imperti : fi non, bis utere mecum. Hor. 

Adieu, if you know any Maxims better than 


<« theſe, be ſo candid to.impart them; if not, make 


« uſe of theſe with me. 
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TY Child, if n the Blake, cis 
ſoon from thy Bed each Day, aud bleſs and 

1 © God for his great Love to you, for your good 

eſt, and for Health and Strength, and his great 
Care of you, in that he has kept you from Harm 
in the dark Watch of the Night, nd has once more 
let * ſee the Light of a new Day. 
Pray to him to bleſs, and keep you from Harm, 
this Day, and all the Days of your Life, When you 
firſt wake in the Morn, let your Heart be fill'd with 
Praiſe and Thanks to him, 1 iy ſo full of Love. 
to you; and let your firſt Thoughts be of him, to 
him lift up your Heart with great oy. wi 
3. Next waſh your Face — Hands, comb your : 
Hair, and bruſh your Clothes, and .make your ſelf 
boch neat and clean. Then break your Faſt, Lid 
with Speed to the School. And had you go, Kev. 
chance to meet one who. is blind or du. 
lame, ſee that you do not mock him, nor lead 15 
Blind out of his right Way; for that is a Crime 
9 who ſees all your ceds. And 
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freight weer alk — 5 
and let not your Noiſe be heard in the Street, nor | 
give cauſe to thoſe whom you meet to ſay you'are 
5 rude. Take off your Hat, and make a Bow to thoſe 
0 whom you know, ans | e 
to all your Friends | 
3. When you come to Schbot. firſt bow de lum 
who is to teach you; then bo to your Mates, and 
ſit down in your Place, and make no Noiſe all the 
Time you are there. If one comes to the School and 
ſpeaks to you, ſtand up, and tell him what he doth 
aſk of you with a Bow. See that you do not ſpend — | 
your Time in vain, but ply your Book wich wer 7 
Care, and ftrive to out do all your Mares. af 
6. Let not Sloth have the leaſt Place in your Mind, 
or it will ſpoil all you are to learn, For it is. a Vice 
that will be ſure; to hurt you, then drive it from you | 
with all your 8 If you lodge it as a Gueft, 
it will do you mi ef, but if you chaſe it fm 
vou, you will do that which'1s right, and be * 
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7 Wal ase e your Nine in vain 
| * if you be ſuch u Fol as to do fo, and let 
Day of Youth ſlip from you in vain, you will wiſh 
a ſore Heart, when you come to Age, and feel | 
your Loſs, that ybu fix d your Mind more s 
— theſe Things, which will be for your Good all 
your Days, and will being yoo; Fame, Wealth, abd | 
Peace in your old Age. 
8. They are but Fools, who tet" Play b then 
of the Time they ſhould learn. For ſure a wiſe Child 
| will mind his Book, and will not be whipt; but a 25 
5 Fool will ſpend his Time in Play, and muſt feel the 
13 Rod with Shame. What a Fol would he be then, 
who would ſpend that Time in which he ſhould. 
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Lell, and do to all as you 


n will they 


3 _ 


it to the Words which the great Judge 
Ipeak fotth gainhſt ou. 

LE Then, my Child, „ . 
what they ſay to you in your Heart 3 flee from all 


a Crown of Joy to your Friends in the next. And 


in che Sight of God, of your ſelf, you muſt oſt ade f i | 
God, to give you Grace to help you in the Time of 1 
your Need, and to wean your Heart from the Toys d 
of this World, and all that is in it. k 
of 
to 


20. Scorh to be ſb mean und baſe as to fix; your 
Heart on the Pomp and vain Things of this World, 
which are all but a gay Dreamy and all its fine Things 
will at the Hour of Death have no more Taſte than 
the White of an Egg. Grieve not at the Pomp of the 
rich Man, nor fret *cauſe thou art not g 8 in Wealth 
if you rake 
but a true and fix d View of their State, you would 


you would ſoon ſee that true Bliſs is not in Bags, and 
Heaps of that Duſt which we call Gold. 8 428 
-: 21. Then vie not with thoſe Men whom God his 
plac'd in a good State in this World. But think thou 


you think are * ** are, and _ 


few rich Men, Who lie on Beds of 


ate like to die for Want of Food,” an 
| Clothes ih keep them from. the Gold 


while 


be ſure to help ſuch 
he table give to the Poor doth lend to the Lordi | 
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you have a Home, and a warm 
o'er your Head, and Friends ro 
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tank God ut al des "hat your Gale 
than it is. 


23. When it comes to be in your 
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Noor Fe ee te and 
not ſhut up your Heart at the Cries of the Ger; foo 


Take no care what you ſhall cat, or what you ſn 
drink, or with what you ſhall be cloth'd, for 
knows all you ſtand in need of, long ere 
of him 'But fork you the Face of Bud, 
to pleaſe, love, and ſerve him with al yairk 
wich el vor Soul, 9 . 
24. e an you do your 
all as yo wOuld Daunen 
add all theſe things to For the Beaſts of P 
may at a'time want their Food, but they chat | 
b ſhall not want that which — 
s good. Then lay not up for v weir Wealth in I 9 
ti World, . Moth and Ru@coth * 9 
where Thieves break through 
for your ſelf Wealth in Heaven, eee 
r Thee de got Pen 


3 Ba. © _-chrough. 
i . | * * "Bs , * 
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Aeg r Rell. For where your wenn is; there 
_» J06-will be; your Heart. i . 
5 l e mt not do an ill Act cho bid Men bi! 
>="; no, not though it were to gain the whole 
| Word Fear not Man, that gan but hurt the Fleſh, 
3 dn, can hurt the Soul ; but ſcar that great God who 
= can caſt both it and Soul in ta Hell. Be fare a Time 
will ſoon come, when all muſt lie down in their 
| Graves; for as the Lord God did form Man out of 
the Duſt of the Earth, ſo to Duſt he will: turn him 
n laſt. Then let us make ſume Work, while we are 
on this ſide the Grave, as id it there is. OT o 
be found; for as the Tree falls ſo it will lie... 
"= 326. And when Death doch ſnatch: us from this 
of World, our Judge Chriſt will be ſure to find us in 
= _. - the:next; for we muſt all ſtand at the Bar of his/dread 
Seat, and there he will judge us of all the Deeds we 
| have done, be they good, or be they bad. For lo!” i 
he comes with Clouds, and all Eyes ſhall ſee him, F 
untl they too who did pierce him; and all Tribes of 
— ſhall wail 'cauſe.of him. At this laſt Day, 
—— Hand ſhould join in Hand, bad Nen tall g 
; 2 from the cert Wrath of the Judge. 
47. Yea though they cry to the Hills and Rockt 
100 fall on them, and hide em from the Wrath o 
the Lamb who ſits on the Throne, they ſhall have noi 
help of them ; for where ſhall they 2 
whoſe Eyes are as a Flame of Fire! Nay not ſo much 
as one ſhall ſcape. He will frown the bad and ill Mea 
from him in to that Lake that burns with Fire, where 
they: ſhall weep _—_ and goaſh their Teeth. 
wiſe then, ay Lund, and give not looſe-Reiny ta Vice 
tithe Luſt of the Eye, {ute Eride of Loo aha 
laſt. bur for to fall a Tire, . e a e 
5 28. But to thoſe who bare lied a Life'of Buith ö 
umd Love of the Son of, God. and hQ harr made in 
the main Aim of their Life to ſerve him, and herp hin 
| Laws, whole. dune all the Gaod they would; whe 
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L * of this vain World, but did dart their 
Looks on 11 A As hy; tothels} 
I ſay, this laſt Day ſhall be:a Day of great Joy, a x 
that; ſhall make lad their Hearts, yea ſuch à 22 
ſhall have no End, and ſuch as none hut they | 4 
They ſnall be caught up in the Air to meet the 1 — + 
Chriſty: and ſhall be ſet down on his right Hand eim ' 7 
the reſt of the bleſs'd Choir of Saints, and bright Hor. 
of Heav'n. - And here they ſhall ſee God, not in be 
Dark: as ena "Oe; wade laces . e | 
Dag ny „ 1 cat 
30. Here they tall: e 
and have Falms in their Hands, and Crowhs of pare 
Gold onl their Heads, in that they have fought this 


E and ſhall be made Kings and 
what 


with God and his Son Chriſt. Bur 
| Joy? ſhall here öl cher Breaſts, no Torghs earn 
tell, no Ear hath heard, no Bye hath ſeen, Yo Nats. | 
it yet pierod in to the Heart of Man to think f thoſe j 
Joys aich God has laid up for thoſe that fear him} © 2 
They | hall ſerve God Day and Night, and he t haet 
ſits on the Throne ſhall dwell in the midſt of them. 
They ſhall no more need Food, no more ſhall they” © _ 
thirſt, mor ſhall the Sun light on them, nor Heat ſcareen 
chem; for the Lamb wich is in the ne of the 
Throne, ſhall feed them, and God ſhall wipe all Tears 
fromghtircEyes. : They: ſhall harp-on-their-Hlarps, 
and fing a nem Song to him that lov'd them, ane 
waſhidt them from their: Sins in his or Blood, and 
who had mad them Kings and Prieſts to teign wWitk 
God and his Son Chriſt, to * be Praiſe both here, 
ud in the World that has no End. 8 * | 
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65 8 who doth not tread. 

The Roads where bad Men 

Oh! how he lives in Joy and 
* Who their vile Wan drt know. 


His are all made up of Bliſs ; | 85 
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His chief Aim is to ſerve his God, MK 
And ſtill Wr e 
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He 


pays not IIl for Illz 


Lite thoſe who fear not God, whoſe Ways 


© Dotead down fireight'ts Fell, 


. 7 


he frets not u the Man who's rich, 5 


Nor wants he to be 


. 
On whom his Soul doth wait, = 


He aids the Poor, ne may, 


- And to the Bare gives 


Clothes; 


He lets not thoſe dwell in his Houſe, 
Who throw out Lies and Oaths. 


Lord! 8 and ſure' the Man, 


Whom thou thus ſt in Awe; 


1 his Life may be moſt pure, 
Doſt guide him in "thy. Law? 


Th he whoſe Mitts accuſe and det, 
He fears not at his Death; 
Love fills his Heart, and Hope — 


5 he . his Breath. 
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— uh 1. / the Wolf and Ln l 25 
| WOLF, who went to ee e 
& of « clave fleonk,? ſaw a good way down © 


a Lamb who food at tha Mink of the fame 
— on which the Wolf made haſte to h r. Wrerch Eo 
that thou art, ſays he, how durſt thou to med — 4 


the Stream? The poor Lamb, in a gl fic: 
ſhe thought, as ſhe drank ſuch a good way down fro: +7 vl 
him, the could not in the leaft mud the Stream 3 5 3 
when ſhe drink, if ſhe did it at all, ſhe was ſure the _ 
Mud would ſtill go down with the Stream, and not 
where he ſtood, Nay, fays the Wolf, . you m__ we 
what your Mam's Sauce coft her fix Manths BE. - 
if you have not a care you will fare as ſhe did. Okt: 
my Lord, if you will take my Word of 'Fruth for it, | 
I was not born then. Well, well, ſays the Wolf, you. A: I 
talk fo juſt out of Hate to our: Kind; but 1 have 7 oe: 

you in a fit Place, I will be up- fides with vou. 
in 1 655 he kilYd: the Lamb, and e TY 
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i 5 hing with the e ned. 
Weak as they pleaſe, 'b their Cauſe ne'er ſo juſt - At- ; 
bad Man will tick at nothing to gain his End. Some = 
Men, when Spleen or Pride doth prompt them, W 1 IL. 
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f I risk all they have, nay, Soul too, to hurt choſe whom 


they have a Pique at, though, like * ac nee. 
did them the leaſt Harm. 
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ye” not one thing worth while to take off; but a 
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Rogue 
for yout ſelf not to have ſpołæ 
crow and wake all the Folks ſo ſoon, 
uf Pfade 

5 to be hang d. r 4 55 etui 2 


und it is a great Sign of a wiſe Na, 0 
ALaſt thing drop from his Mouth, which ae 
os of Walt bim: For it has been Kan ft 
2 that one fool Word has ſpoil'd a 


mou him, but let him go. It is but rate Sa ch 
8 d dank prates too m x ih 
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6. 3 it out with her long Bill, and told her that 


Vill Won find a Fetch to bring them off. But 


> bug be 3 


uſe he was for, to raiſe Folks ſoon to go to their 2 
fays.one of the Thieves, you: had, been wile | 
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ſpoil 
e, ard us you ſo ofc bay! out, jou babe. | 
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of - The . olga 
N is jn truth a fine thing to guide the Tag —Y 
Ce Fg | 


Fool of a Cock been fo wiſe as td havekept” hi 
2 to his own ſelf, it might have been, the Thier 
d not have Sought 3 it worth theit while to 


1 
Wolf once got a Bone ſtuck faſt in a al | 
As he was in great Pain, he begg d of the Crang 
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when ſhe had done ſo, he would give her a rich Giſt. 
The Crane did the Thing, and ask*d the Gift. But 
the Wolf ſaid, You may thank me, when your Head: 
Ri in my Mouth, that I did not bice it off 2 and 
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oke his Word with the Crane. 
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Bad Folks think it à ſmall Fault to break their 44 
Words. When they have a mind ſo to do, * 


Ente was 4 Fool to truſt her Head and Bill in 
. * Ty a Beaſt. m . 9277 * 
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they took to the Road, .and-jok*d-0h, and were got 
2 8 


Neck, where the Hair was worn off; et 
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res ono nant ͤõ Ea eee 
thong Lock av aver L ee ts: ene 
vor A e er wy — 
5 \. Bog and a Wolf wet by 12.0 on. th 

1 Road; the Wolf told the Dog Lo 
and did want to know how it came to 
d ſo fat and plump? What, ſays the 


that he 


I keep the Houſe from "Thſieves, and 1 lodge well, and _ 
e 1 
ſays the Wolf, I had as good a Poſt. W 
if you, pleaſe to go with me, Tei ade 85 


ou 
ſerve him as well, The Wolf was well 


[ne Man that I ſtay with for you; und- I doubt noe 
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will fare as well as I do, if you take me 
pleas di arid 


faid he would do all he could to pleaſe his Lond. s 


Friends by the Way. At length as 
Houſe, the Wolf did ſpy 4 bare Place on 


be, how comes this, I pray thee? Ho! that's 


on the Dog, but the mark of the Ring that 
oy Nec by which ch bind me faſt in che 
not bite. Ha! ſays the Wolf. 4 
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wiſe than to 
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* have what they aim'd at, not to fret and chi 


for 


Point good, to 


For in truth, w get 
a thing, and yet is dalle det it, to ſcorn it is the beſt 


not have it though 9 
e it me, muſt be Word; for if one — 
* by it PTE N mocked by Wi the | f 


Vi. n. Old Man eabe Aid call % Death. 


Poor old Man, who was forc'd to go © the, 
Wood, to fetch home ſome Sticks, to make 

a Fire with to dreſs his Food and warm him; 5 
quite tir'd, and ſo threw it off his Back to reſt =# 
get it on his Back once more, 


way. ;Tuſb! 1 W 


But when he did try to 


it, But dag np bw 
it off, as the r did, with a Jeſt. 
n one has done all they could to 


had walk d a long wich his Load, 


or make — 


he found he had not Strength to do it; ſo in this ſad 


Caſe he calbd out to Death to come and caſe him of 
his Pain. He had but juſt 


ſpoke the Word, when the 


grim King did come oe) with his Dart and Scythe, 
and ask'd him what he did call him for? At which the 
old Man in a fright ſays, Dread Sire, all I want with 
is to help me on with my Load, that I 8 


ou 
| home while it is light, leſt in * dark I ſhould mils 
| wy Road, "and be fore d to lie all Night out in the, 
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rich ar ance; 


vn. n Bap and Gol that lid Hyg of Galt, . 
A Boy once had a Gooſe that laid 
, Day by Day, which did fo puff him up with 


the Wealth that is in my Gooſe, as the will take to 


id Eggs of Gold 
„that, thinks he, ha! I will not wait io long for 


lay the Gold 3 in her; but 1 wil gow | 1 


Fd her, and did 
but to his great Loſs. found he took the TE 
come at the Gold he aim'd'at; for when the Goole 
| was nh "Eggs might hav ben bro Seeds, .from whi 
might have been bred, which for CO 
arch in the Goole did die with ber. a: 
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loſe the good State were in. The ih 
the worlt Speed. The Fb that makes Walch his = 
M. E. N. i and Night wget it, and fell 
his Eaſe, is Soul to make i | 
and racks his Brains, and ſtapves his Fleſh tn gn what | 
ting dn hn eee 
brings him to his Gra c Warm oven fine" 
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e ox ws ho dwelt in a Houſe where were a & 
dal of * oft took and eat them: But Wet 
ſaw how it was like to fart with them, 
[+ it beſt that they ſhould all meet in one E 
_and fee: what they could think of N 
| falleand: keep them from the Claws of their warl® 
; and ſaid, "if 


they would be all of his mind, LE would 
and put round the Cats Neck, 

tale hold of it, and draw him ſome Tards fon 
c Ground, and make faſt the 


of it to an od 
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get a Cord ; 
all of 2 ſhould --. 


iſt. and thore let him hang till he was dead. They; 


Nut one old Rat, who had not ſpoke as yet, asleid 


And as they had not thought of this Step all ch“ 
| while, cach of chem look'd hi bh: in the Face for. 
fore tie. But when they found node of ſuch 
- out Heart as to take this in hand, all this fine 


| which of them was to put the Cord round: his Neck 


al ard ie was a fine Thought, ſo went and got a Curd! 


- went to Smoke, Well, ſays this old Rat, I will tell 
yu one thing which we will do, and I can't think o- ; 
one Shift ſo good; and that is, we will no more co 


| down on the Ground, but. keep ſtill up on the highs 
+47 Balks and Shelves, ſo that he . * for his Heart come 


8 The Cat, who was not far off, 


herd this lalt S peech, and thought, in truth, thi 
was the main way to keep them free of him. 
took 10 his laſt Shift too; which was to hang! 
tho hind” Feet on a Pin of Wood, which ſtuck 11 
Balk, and feign'd'thar he was dead: Which when ti 
old Rarſaw; he = laughi'd, and faid, Ha, Friend ! 1 UM 
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Sock did chance one Day that the Wolf came, and th 


Noife that the Dove - beard it, and” flew off ere? 
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herd his Cry, they ſtill came but found 


Boy ealbd out as he ud to da but a8 he did ch 
them ſo oft, they went not to his Help, though bis 
hug then true: By means of which, the Wan 
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"he e 
he ſpeak true? „ 


chough 

ſo-atiean-and baſe as to ly: All Men of: Senſe, 
it. and ſhun; it as a Sea- man does Rocks 3 for, 28 
Lies are Rocks on hich not a ſew have ſꝑlit. O 
will oft put up, with a great deal of Names e h 
Wrath burns: But give a Man of Sp'rit the L dad 
— willibe fore to let Fire to it at once. -» This n. 
w 


bow, mch a Man: of Soul hates Lies, and chalk what _ 
make them. They who lie, oft do more Hunmhl n ʒt 


they who ſteal j for one can be wate of a Thiaf und 


Vaich him: but who can Curb or tame ig fte 
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N Ant who came to a Brock to drin k, al n f 
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. O dhe Ant and the'Dote. 
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a Dove, who took a Branch of Tree, anf Ga 
inz, and then the Aat got om the, Top ot that un 
fav'd herſelf, Then came a Man paſt. with Ne 


Ging, and would have catch d che Dove 1 bug che Apts _ | 


and would have been drown? 54 it not hf © 


vho. bo. law. him ſpread. his Nets, came to his Boat: --- = 
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his Mam; who did not beat him for it, but ſtrok d 
baus Head and faid he did well. But at laſt ſome Folks 
by eatch'd him at this Trade, and did pur him in Jail; 


e And as Kd ro the 
| a 


her; and when he did grant him Leave, ve ng 


. Fhad nor Or Wreeell Gonnees this End. 
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teach us; that we ſhanld ſtül do Good for Goody ijt 
get Sig to do Ill to them who do us Goody | 
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XI. Of 'the young Thief and bis bim, 


HE RE was a Child who in bis Wan age | 
to ſteal, and all that he ſtole be brought it to 


And ſo when he came to be judg'd, the Judge 


Ne, 

m came up = ſmall way from him who Wer 
fore: Ab tith be 400 pay the an he wal . | 
him to Death, that he might have Leave to ſpeak ta. 


to her as though he would have ſpoke in her Ear, 
with his Teeth he bit off her Noſe ; for which the 
Folks did much blame him: But he faid, My Friends, 
the is the Cauſe of my Death ; for if ſhe hal beat me 
well, when I had firſt ſtole the Horn-book from —— 25 ; 
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This is a fore Laſ to thoſe, who take no Cate to 
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y to the Clutches'of ſome other Beaſt, and What Would 
become of me then? O dear, fays Reynard, don't you 

5 know Peace has been- date y proclaim'd” between 


- - 


all Kinds of Pirds and Beaſts, and ve are ior the 

future to'live in the utmolt Love? 928 
14. All chis While the Cock e to Getch Foy 5 

2 Neck, às if he ad ſomething at a Diſtance. .Cou- 

— the Fox, What's that you are looking at ſo 
Why, ſays the Cock,” I chiak I ſee a 1 

ounds vonder, a little Way oO then, fays the 

Fox, your humble Servant lt he gone "Er, e 
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Couſin, don't 


go, ſays the Cock, I am juſt a 


of Peace. No, no, ſays he, ann 


5 1 Se Horſe and the Ak.” 
4 TA Horſe, adorn'd with a rich Bride 12 
| Saddle, came thundring along 
made the Mountains echo with his ER 
not gone far, before he met an Aſs, with a -heavy 
Burden, we moving ſlowly on in the ſame Track Tue 
himſelf. He call'd out to him in a ogy Toon 
and threaten'd to trample him in the Dirt, 
not break the Way for him. The poor Aſs, got idk 
to diſpute the Matter, got out of his Ways. as 
he could, and let him go by. 9 1 
16, Not long after this, che fame Bork, fighting 
in a Battle, happen'd to be thor in the Eye, of whi 
he became blind, and ſo unfit for Servicez and being 
a Fart pt of his fine Bridle: and Saddle was ſold to 2 
armer. The Aſs meeting him one Day in this fors 
lorn State, thought that - now it was his Turn to in. 
ſult; and ſo = his Spirits, a0 Hey ba 
Friend,. is it you? a, upon my honeſt Word, 
58 1 that Pride "oY Yours 1 Nay $5 
a | 


Thos mn. Het and r. 
Lion, ſeeing a ſine plum had a 108 
TA e gebe ä 
way to get him into his Power. At laſt be gave out 
he was a Doctor of Phyſick; who by his long 
in foreign Countries, had made himſelf able to curt 
any Sort of Illneſs, hopi he ſhould catch the Harle, 
But the Horſe, who ſmpak'd the matter, was reſolvd 
2 be even * him. Sir, lays he, ſince you are {0 
e a Doctor 
Thorn in my oot which has quite lamed me, and 
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— eonclude, that he talked 
e * be 7 hid there : So, after their Fa. 
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Week: O cho . nĩcely hall I feed! While he ſtodd 
and thought thus wich hitnſelf, his Tail wagg'd, and, 
water d very much. > | 
20. * drew the Eyes of the Cuche nd hig 6.1 
Cur,:with his Eyes aig him, | 

the- Meat, fiple ſoftly; behind him, and taking 
threw him aut of a Win 


Aby the two hind Legs, 


bg into the Street. The hard Stones gave him 4 
ſevere Stroke, he was almoſt ſtunn'd with the Fall 
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but having gather'd his Legs again, he ran yelping and 


crying half the Length 


broug 


of a Street; the Noiſe of which 
ht other Dogs about him; who, knowing he had 


been at the Supper, began te enquire how he had fa 


O, ſays he, rarely; I never was better ſetved i 


my 


Lie: But, in troth, we drank a little too hard ;. for my 


Part, I was ſo much in e that I ow kan | 
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HE Old Teſtament contains the Wine 4 
' Moſes and the Prophets, wherein the wonderful 
Works of Goch in . a 
Wer, TOY diſplayed. 


On the ere, I . Wort, . 
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Lassen 1. 


1 ung God ca th e 
the Earth; And 7 Earth was without Form, 8 
void, and Darkneſs was upon the Face of the Dees 
And the. Arit of God moved upon the Face of 
Waters. And God faid, Let there be Light; auf 


there was Light. And God faw the Light that ic was 
, and ad es the Light from the Darkneſs. And. 
od called the Light, Day: ; and the Darknels he calldd 
Night. And God cre-at-ed the Heavens, and the Earth, 


and the Sea; and all Things that are therein. In the 
Heavens, be made the Sun, the Moon,; and the Stars. 


In the Earth, the Birds, the Beaſts, and e. ve-ry hving 8 
T "Un Ad. the Trees, Py * and _ * 12 


verhrim win 
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| xD God creat Man in his own Liest 
bo Male and Female, and bleſſed them, and fad 
unto them, Be fruitful and mul-ti-ply;- and re · ple- nin 

the Earth, and ſubdue it. And God gave them Power. 

over the Fowls of the Air, the Beaſts of the Field, 

and the Fiſhes of the Sea; and over e-ve· ry living 

Thing which moveth. And all this great Work, God 

'  per-form-ed by his great Power in fix Days. And 
when he beheld e-ve-ry Thing that he had made, he 
. was pleaſed therewith ; and ſaid, All was very good. 
3 Thus the Heavens and the Earth were fi-nifh-ed and. 

Is all the Hoſt of them. And on the ſeventh Day he 

* reſted from all his Work, and bleſſed * ſeventh Days . 


| roms got refted on it. * by | i + 
| Man's Fal. Ts © 
| „Tb want Gay lanted: a Girden Eaſtward ih Fl 

Eden, and put its Man and the Woman, whath anc 

he had made, into it, and ſaid unto them: Of e-ve-y the 

Tree of the Garden you may eat freely; but of the mi 

Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil, ye ſhall no the 

eat of it, leſt ye die. But that old Serpent the Devil, ne. 

who en- vi ed the Hap- pi: neſs of Man, did tempt and Pr 

o- ver- come the Woman, and by her the Man; So chat ſet 

they took of the Fruit, and did eat of it, to the Ruin - the 

- of themſelves and all that ſuc-ceed-ed hems Thus they, ter 

1 whom God juſt before had pro-nounc-ed Good, be- 5 

= came Evil; and were driven out of that pleaſant Place," 1 
= to procure their Food by the Sweat of their Face, and 6 

F the Labour of their Hands, Thus Evil and Mi-ſe-ry ” 2 

aame into the World by means of Man's great E-ne-my, W .. 

"the Devil; who like a roaring Lion has 9 Ns gorp Lia: 

about feking whom he 0 devour, thel 
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ing of Sheep. Abel pleaſed God, 
therefore God had RefpeR unto, Abel and bis Of-fer- Ip 
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World, to 1 Man out of it. God gave 


Adam and Ee two Sons, Ng Cain was 


em-ploy-ed in tilling the Ground, Abel in 38 


ing, but unto Cain he had not. Where up-onm Cain, 


being angry, flew Abel his Brother; and by that means 
us Curſe of God on himſelf. Thus 


Kannen the 
Anger 


alice, ſtirred up by the Devil, made Way 


eſt of Evile Death; which from that time 


has tri-umph-ed. over * ee Por- | 
 ti-on of us all. 


07 Noch/and-the Flood. 8400 


AND it came to paſs that Men did mig * | 


the Earth; and their Wick-ed-neſs was fo 


in the Sight of the Lord, that it grieved him 3 be 


had made Man on the Earth. Therefore God made a 


Flood of Waters, and de-ſtro y-ed them all, except Noah 
and his Fa-tni-ly z who were 121 in an Ark, made by 


the Command of the Al- migh-ty. But God in the 


midſt of Judgment re-mem-bred, Mercy: He cauſed © _ * 
the Waters to abate from off the Earth, 5 pro- miſ ed 
never to deſtroy, e-ve-ry living Thing again. And this 
Promiſe he con-firm-ed by the Rainbow, ſaying," 1 do 4 


ſt my Bow in the Clouds; and it ſhall be 4 Token 


the Co- ye · nant between me and the Earth: And the Wa-. 4 


ter uy no more become a Flood to FI 8 
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6. 4 jeune to paſs after the Flood, 2 k 


and his Fa-mi-ly did are in the Earth, 
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La 
ther to build a City, and a Tower whoſe Top ſhould 
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reach to Heaven; that ſo they e be 0 : 
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- (iv the Waters if God Id * Flood 

3 the reg aka 5 2 God to 
divide their Language, and con N 
that they could not un- der- ſtand ones an- Other 88 
the Lord ſcat: ter- ed them Abroad u re the Face 7 
the Earth: "Therefore the Name of the Place was = 
bel: Becauſe the Lord did there e che Ln. 


one all the Earth. 
On Abraham, — the Boinhfl.. 
15 


proceſs of Time a Man was born ke wad 
whoſe 1 was Abram, but God called him A+ 


bra ham: He had a Wife whoſe Name us Sa-ta-i, bur 


God called her Sarah. And God made a Co- ve- nant 
with A-bra- ham, to give him the Land of Caina-anz. 
and to his Seed after him. And in his old Age he 
gave him a Son, whoſe Name was Iſaac. A-bra-ham 

was a good Man, and God loved him, and ap-pear-ed| | 
onto him: He alſo ſent his Angels unto him, and 
_ _ migh-ti-ly bleſſed him. He was very rich, and be- 

came a very great Man in the Earth; be pleaſed God, 

and God did greatly reward him: He believed in God 
and put his Truſt in 25 ä be Is called he: 
Father of the Faithful. 
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Bra- ham had a Kinſman, whoſe Name was 15 4 


who dwelt in Sodom. But the Men of Sodom 
were very wicked, and ex-ceed-ing ſinful in their Ways: 
And the Lord rained upon them Fire and Brimſtone. 
from Heaven. Thus he de-ftroy-ed Sodom and G0 


mor- rah, and all the Country round about them; fort 


the Wick-ed-neſs of the People that dwelt in them, 
And Lot's Wife was turned into a Pillar of Salt; be 

cauſe ſhe looked behind her, con- tra · ry to the Com: 
mand of the Lord. But God re-wnpds-bred A-bra-ham, 
and ſent Lot out of the O- ver-throw, when he de- 
ftroy-ed the Cities in which Lot dwelt. Thus though 
Ven: bas fol. low. ech the Wicked, to — from 
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| Oni Abratiani's offiring an bis Son, = 


N ny And the Child grew, wary) | 
bleſſed him. And God did tempt. A-bra-bam, and 
com-mand-ed him to go a long Journey, to the Land 
of Mo- ri- ah ; and to offer up his Son there for a Barat- 
Of. fer · ing Ae Were in ie Mon- 
ing, and wens with Ils i the Place: He bound his - 
Son, and laid him on the Altar 3 he ſtretched forth his 
Hand, and took the Knife to ſlay him: Then the An- 
gel of the Lord called unto him out of Heaven, and 
laid, Lay not thine Hand upon the Lad, neither do 
any thing unto him: For now I know that thou feareſt 
God, becauſe thou haſt. not withheld thy only Son from. 
him. By myſelf have I ſworp, faith the Lord, that in 
bleſſing 1 wll-bleſs the; and thy Seed as the Stats of 
Heaven: And in thee ſhall all the Fa- mi-lies of the 
Earth be bleſſed, becauſe thou haſt o- bey - ed my Voice, 


in not wich-hold-ing thy only Son from me. 


. of Iſaac and Rebekah. 3 
10. \ AND A-bra-ham was old, and the 1 bad 
bleſſed him in all Things: And he called his 
* chief Sarvane of Mente e Ms El: 
" ther's Kindred, to take a Wife for his Son Imac. And 
: I che Servant came to a Well of Water, and prayed un- 
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to the Lord, that the Damſel whom he nl bale 10 | 


1e 
5. let down her Pitcher, that he might drink, and ſhe 


ſhould ſay, Drink, and 1 will draw Water e thy, - - 


Camels may drink alſo, might be ſhe that God had 

point-ed for; his Maſter's Son; And ſo it hap· pen · ed; 
tor Re-be-kah came to the Well, and per- md. 
what he re-queſt-<edz-and ſhe went with him, and be- 
came Iſaac's Wife, and he: loved her. — 1 
n * | 
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25 „„ 1 "_ Jacob 7 En. | 
11 8 had two Sons, Eſau the firſt Gp * 9 


cob the younger. Eſau was a*cunning Funser, 


1 in Tents. Ilaac loved Eſau; becauſe he did eat of 
his Veniſon; but Re-be-kah loved Jacob. Jacob, 
taking ad · van-· tage of Efau's Need, for a Trifle'boughir 
his Birth- right; and af. ter- wards by Falſty and De- 
ceit got his Father's Bleſſing ow him. Re-be-kah 
his Mother, who-aſ-ſiſt-ed and pro-moted” this 3 
Act, had but ſmall Comfort from it; and Jacob be 
ent from home en- dur ed much Labour and T 


Jacob had done him, and therefore at his Return went 


out againſt him with four Hundred Men: But God | 


turned his Anger into Love; and inſtead: of hutti 
he dealt kindly with him. Yet God diſ-lik- ed ſuch pro- 


1 for he needs no wicked Means do ac-COm- 


+, Fa his 22 


12, TAcob had Pu Sons, of whom Joſeph was the 


youngeſt but one. Jacob loved Joſeph more 


than all his Children, becauſe he was the Son of "his 
Old Age: But this Love of his Father drew on him 


the Hatred of his Brethren ; there being but few Chil-_ 


| dren who are pleas'd with a leſs Share of their Parents 
= Love than their Brother has. Therefore they ſold 
28 into Egypt, where he became a Bond-ſervant; and was 
| evil en- treat- ed, only becauſe of his in- no- cent and 

right Dealing. But at length the King ſent and did 
de- li- ver him: He made him Ruler of the whole King 
dom. Becauſe the Wiſdom of God was in him; 48 
he had Knowledge of the Will of the Moſt High. He 
ex- pound-ed the Dream of Pha- ra- oh, which all the 
wile Men of the Land of Egypt could not; 9 

that means ſaved his Life from 1 N 
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2 Mas of the Field; and Jacob was a plain Man, d wel- 


for twenty Years. Eſau could not forget the Hort 
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13, JOkph: — et in the We 

there -ed..a grievous Famine over that 
Wo the Land of Ca- tan where If-ra-el dwelt. _ 
And Joſeph's: Brethren went down into Egypt to buy 


N 


Food: Joſeph knee chem, but they knew not him. I 


till he made himſelf known unto them. Then ſent. he 
for his Father, and all his Family; who came in 
1 and became à Mul-ti-tude of People. 

com; fort· ed them, and nou-riſh-ed them all 


of > Children of 1ſ-ra-el in the. Sand of Egypt, 
four Hundred' and thirty Years. This, God. 
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TEIN; KN 


0 Notes. „ 


T Children of Icra-el LIE, righsti-ly, 
and were more in Number than the People. of 


= > 


TW 


| 5 8 ae his Life: And the Time of the Sens : 


many Years before: Even to A-bra-ham, to Iſac, 0 = 


pt: Therefore the King of Egypt was afraid of 


them, and laid on them Tags Burdensz making them 
ſerye with Rigour. And Pha- ta- oh King of Egypt com- 
mand- ed the Hebrew Mid wives to deſt roy all the Male | 
Children chat ſhouſd be born; but they o· beyted net 
his Voice: Therefore God bleſſed them. About this 
Time Moſes was born, and hid by his Mother three 
Months. But wheh ſhe could no longer hide him, ſhe 


laid. him by the Rivet's Side, hoping that Pro · vi- dence 


would be his Protector. And: fo it hap-penzed; for 


the King's Daughter took him up, and nou- riſh-ed! him 


for her own Son: And he was learned in all the Wiſ-. 


dom of Egypt, and was the * * che To 


Wert had ever known. * 8 


On the Mirades in B atm a” - 9 


Ti I $ Moſes did God ſend to Pharagh,. tobring I 
the Children of Ita · el out of Egypt, into te 
Land of * „ r had b * | 


— 


05 | 1 dein 
F but wh wok 
Jet them. gp. Then God ſent” his Judgments 
3 he turned the Waters into:Bleod; und 
their Fiſh. The Land brought forth Frogs; even 
che Ki Chambers. He ſpake the Word,” and 


A 


ters. He de-ftroy-ed all their Cattle,” and de- vod 


the Fruit of their Ground.” He gave them Fla 5e 
for Rain; and Flames of Fire in their Land. th 
ſſmote them with ſore Boils; and ſent Darkneſs wfon 
them. He de- ſtroy-· ed all their Firſt- born; even the 
was con 
T 


Chief among all their Strength. Thus Egypt 


F * 
'On the Coming out of Eaype. / 


16, W HEN God had. ſhewed all his Wonder in | 


pt, and de-ſtroy-ed all the Firſt- 1051 
Ph would not let them go, with all that th 
And the Children of I ra-el —— "fix" hundred TMP 


fand Men, befides Women and Children. Aud it 


came to paſs, at the end of four hundred and thirty 
Years, on the ſelf- ſame Day, the Children of Iſ-ra-el 
vent out of Egypt. But Pha- ra- oh and his People 
fa-ed them: And God di-vid-ed the Red-Sea Ealing 
the Waters to Rand on an Heap, and let them — 
through on dry Ground. As for Pha- ra- oh and his 
People, he o- ver- threw them in the Sea, and co-ver-ed 
them with the Waters. Thus he 
People with Jo ＋. and his Choſen with Gladneſs; and 
ve them the 
Liboars 1 the ne) into their gen 


* On Joſhun. 15 . W 
17. I is a for all Men gude die. Mogg 


the Man of God, and all the Men that came out 
of Egypt, except Caleb and oſhua, died before the 
People came into the Land of Ca-na-an, becauſe they 


Laid (ans... 


came all manner of Flies, and Lice'in all their Quar- 
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he brought forth his 
nd of Ca- na an: Aud * 
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0 e coun Rules, And God gave 


ns tound about them. And Jo- ſhu · a died, being an 
n And Iſra - el ſerved the 
Lord all the Days of Jo-ſhu-a, and all the Days of 


| 

| 

7 
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5 18 a PHE dert great . a 


was Sa- mu- el. He was lent unto the Lord from 


his Birth ; and e-ſta-bliſh'd a Pro 1 from his Child - 
hood. But by means of the ill Go · vern · ment of his 


them. While aul fol- low⸗ed Sa- mu- el's Advice he 
po ſper-edz but when he forſook, his Counſel, he 


re· ject· ing the Com-mand-ment of God, he re- ject-· ed 
him from being King. 
David ww King in his ſtead : To whom he gave 


this 
Mans after " My. Own Heart. 
Solomon 5 Ge 5 ile 


In . be- on the Lord ap- pear- ed to 8 
in a Dream by Night; And God ſaid,” Ask what 


1 ; 


. Me ercy, ac-cord-ing as he walked before thee in 
wy and in Up- 


given him a Son to ſit on his Throne, as it is this 


— 


themſelves by; and e. . 
eace ; and they were quiet from all the ou 


Sons, the People did deſire a King and Sa. mu- el, by  _. 
God's | Ap: point- ment, a- noint-ed Saul Niang over 
ought Ruin on himſelf and Fa-mi-ly. © For Saul 
Ang ſent Sa-mu-el:to anoint | 


1 
2 b 


| I ſhall give” thee? And So- lo- mon faid, "Thou hat 5 
J fhewed onto thy Servant David, my Father, 
Noch 


right-neſs of Heart with thee ; and thoy 
haſt kept for him this great Kindneſs, chat thou haſt 


And ts my + thou haſt e 


ile Elass thid-rc-he-od Jaclhoas) which had known = 
Fr 2 
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ho to judge thy People, that I may diſcerm bet, 
Good and Bad: IT ORIG 3 t 


as -a' People. 
20. And the 8 


mon had asked this Thing And God ſaid unto hitũ⸗ 


Becauſe thou haſt asked this Thing, andihatinor: asked 
for thyſelf long Life, neitſier haſt asked Riches for. 
thyſelf, nor bal asked the Life of thine: To 
but haſt asked for thyſelf Wiſdom. to diſcern 5 


ment: Behold I have done ac- cord- ing to thy 125 3 
Lo, I have given thee a wiſe and knowing Heart, fo. 


that there was none like thee before the; neither har 
any after thee ariſe like unto thee. And Thaveallogiven” 
thee that which thou haſt not asked both Riches a 
Honour, ſo that there ſhall not be an among the King 
like unto thee all thy Days. And if thou Wilt walk 
my Ways, to keep my Statutes and my Com-. mand - ment 
as thy Father ane NR then I 1 85 N t | 
3 N N 8 * 
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Tweny Leſſons. 4 ante de New: Telnet, nal 
ing ibe  Parables and Miracles of our Saviour; 1 


_ exceeding Words of three Syllables, and gw TIN" a 


1 
The INTRODUCTION. © 


HE New Teſtatnent contains the Life and Docs 
trine of our . bleſſed Lord | and... Saviqur- Jeſus 


Cit, the only begotten Son of God Almighty ty; of. 
the ſame Power and Eternity; of the ſame Being and 


Eſſence; and of the ſame Subſtance and Equality — 
the Father. It alſo contains the Writings of the A 
ſtles and Evangeliſts; who have 4 Will:of 
| God to us, as it was dictated to them by the Haly 
* To whom, with the Father, and the Son, three 
Perſons, but one God, bleſſed for n be all 

and Glory. — | 


\ „ 
Po . 


n 


2 inſtead; of rid Fathers: And Jar... 
but a little Child : I know not how t go oui or πο i], 
in. Give therefore thy Servant a Heart to wn ; 


SO Q nu ww. 
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N n. but of the gram Supper... 40 0 
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\ CerraioMan eee 222 * 
and ſent his Servant at Supper- time, to ſay to 
chem chat were bidden, Come, for all Things are now : _ 
ready. And toy all with one Conſent began to make 
excuſe. The firſt ſaid unto him, I have bought a Fiece! | 
of Ground, and I muſt, needs go ſee it: I pray thee 
have me excuſed. 'And NET Bs faid, 1 ha 


five Yoke-of Oxen; and I: go to-prove them: I pray 


ried a Wife; and. therefore I cannot come. So the 
Servant came and ſhewed his Lord theſe: Things. Then 
the Maſter of the Houſt being angry, ſaid td his Ser- 
vant, Go out quick i into the Strerts and Lanes of the 
City, and bring in hither the Poor, the Maimed, the 
Halt, and the Blind. And the Servant ſaid Lord, it... 
is done as thou haſt commanded, and yet there is 


into the Highs ways and Hedges, and compel them ta 
come in, that my Houſe may be filled. For 1. 2 
unto you, that OT Wen va which r 


be e Spper 5 


- The: 8 11. 


THERE was a certain rich Man nk had 4a 

Steward; and the fame was accuſed unto him 

that he hat waſted his Goods. And he call'd him, and 
ſaid unto him How is it that I hear this of thee? 
Give an Account of thy Stewardſhip, for thou mayeſt 
be no Ste ward. Then the Steward ſaid within 
himſelf, What ſhall 1 do? For my Lord taketh from 
me the Stewardſhip; I cannot dig. to beg I am aſhamed. 
am reſolved what to do, that when J am put out _ 
the Stewardſhip they may receive me into their Houſes. 
So he called every one of his Lord's Debtors unto 
him, and ſaid unto . How much owelt thou - 
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ve bought 
thee have me excuſed, : And another ſaid; I have mar- 


om. e r ee. 
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unto. 
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of. Oil. And he a0 wn hk Take thy Bill, and 4 | 
down quickly, and write fifty. Then he ſaid unto an- 


other,. And how much oweft. thou? And he ſaid, an 


hundred Meaſures of Wheat, And he ſaid unto him, 
Take thy Bill; and write fourſcore; ' And the 


Lord 
commended the unjuſt Steward, becauſe he had done 


' _ wiſely; for the Children in this hats ME Tana 
_ wiſer than the Children of "+ wh ph 


1 "IN 4 
The Prodigal Son. | 6” 
+ * n 


= „A Comin Manta two. Sons : And the younger 


me the 
Portion of Goods that falleth to me. And he diwided 


of them ſaid to his Father, Father, 


unto them his Living And not many Days after, the 


younger Son gathered all together, and took a Journey = 
into a far Country, and there waſted his Subſtance in 
riotous Living. And when he had ſpent all; there aroſe 


a mighty Famine in that Land; and he began to be 


in want. And he went and joined himſelf 9 Citi- 


zen of that Country; and he ſent him into the Fields 


to feed Swine, And he would fain have filled his Bell? 


with the Husks that: the Swine did eat: And no Man E 


gave unto him. And when he came to himſelf, he 
ſaid, How many hired Servants of my Father. 
Bread enough, and to ſpare, and I periſh with\ungert” 

4. I will ariſe and go to my Father, and will ſay 


have. 


unto him, Father, I have ſinned agaipſt'Heaven, and 


before thee; and am no more worthy to he called thy © 
Son; mak me as one of thy hired Servants. And.he 
aroſe, and came to his Father. But wheq he was yet | 


a great way off, his Father ſaw him, and had 5 
went and fell on his Neck and kiſſed him.. Auch t 
Son ſaid, Father, I have ſinned againſt Heaven, 


in thy Sight, and am no more worthy to be called: - | 


Son. But the Father ſaid to his Servants, Bring forth 
the beſt Robe, and put it on him; and put a Riag on 


his Hand, and Shoes on his Feet. And bring hather 


the faned Calf, and kill it; radi * FRN 


& 
* 
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and'7 is found. And they began to be merry. 


5Y © 5: No his'elder Sou was in the Field; and bis 
came and drew nigh"to"the"Houfe; he heard Mug 


and Dancin And he called one of the Seryants, ard} 


asked what Things meant. And he ſaid unto' bitt, 5 


Thy Brother is'come ; 17 — thy Father hath killed 
fatied Calf, beeatiſe he hath received; him ſafe i 


found. © And'he was adgfy and would not 60 in? 


Therefore came his Father out and intreated him. Aud 
he anſwering, ſaid to his Father, Lo! cheſe many Years 
_ do ſerve thee,” neither tranſgreſſed'l at any Kid 5 


Commatidment, and” yet thou never gaueſt me a 
that I might make merry UHH my Friends: But as 
as this thy Son was come, who hath devoured thy 
Living with Harlots, thou haſt killed fos him the fatted 


Calf. And he faid unto him, Son, thou art ever with . - 
me, and all-that T have is thine: Tt ws meet that we 


ſhould make merry; and be glad; for this thy Brother 


eee and was loſt, and f fond. bee 
| % She oich-Mikivtond Lantern: 21 . 


THERE. was a certain rich Man, videw wat 


„Lenden in Purple and fine Linen, and fred = 4 


amo farmptuous manner every Day. And there Was 


a certain Beggar named Lazarus, Which was hid at 
his Gate fan of + Sores: And deſired to be fed with the - 


Crumbs which fell from the rich Man's Table: Morte. 


over, the Dogs came and licked” his Sores.” -And'*t 


came to paſs that the died, and was carried by 


the Angels into Abraham's Boſom. The rich Man 
alſo died, and was buried: And in Hell he 1 12 4 75 
Eyes, being, in Torments, and ſeeth Abraham afar o ad” EY 


and Lazarus in his Bofoth. And he cried, and fa 


Father Abraham, have Mercy on me, and ſend La. 
rus that he may dipthe Tip of his Finger in Water and 


cool my Tongue, for I am tormented in this Flame. ; 


4.4 
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7. But Abraham ſaid, Son, remember that thou in 
thy Eife-time receiveatt 14 good TW and _ 


7 
9 


dad thou art 


unto him, They 


nor regard Man ; yet becauſe this 
me, I will avenge her, leſt by 


other Men are, who are b 


1 is * * 9 
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68 . Dal 

wie Lazarus evil Things; but nom he is comforte by 
And. beſides all „ 
us and vou there is a great Gulf fixed ; ſo that he 
| RA, would paſs. from-hence. to you, cannot; 4 f 


jo to us, that would come from 
Then e be aid, I pray thee, therefore, Father, that thou 
wouldſt ſend him to my Father's. Houſez for I hays 


ve Brethren, that he may teſtify ; unto them, leſt 2 I 


allo come .rito * Place of Torment. 


them hear — And he faid, Nay, Father Abra- 


ham, but if one went from the Dead they will repent. 
And he aid, unto hi 


m, If they hear not Moſes and the 
Prophets,. neither. will 
* hom. * Dead. 


e Ao | FY 


«JESS ſpake a Parable; to this ad that Men 
e ought always to pray and not to faint. Saying, 
There was in a City a Judge who feared nat God, 
neither regarded Man. And there was a Widow in 
Avenge me 
ol, my Adverſary, And he would not — Kurs. But 
: bovgh Thy Lfear — God, 


her often coming "RAT . 


that City, and ſhe came unto him, ſaying, 


afterward he ſaid within himſelf, T 


weary me. And-the Lord cath Hear what the unjuſt 


Judge faith: And ſhall not God 4 ord bit 105 _ 
| who cry Day and Night unto. hin? 


Tbe Phariſee and the Publica,” Fac eee, 


x56 wo 


„On Saviour f. pake this Parable. unte certain-. 


Men who. truſt ed. 1 in themſelves, that they vers \ 
righteous, and deſpiſed otherz, Two Men went ug i 


the Temple to pray, the one a Phariſee, and the her 


a Publican. The Phariſee ſtood, thus, and prayed 
within himſelf; God, I thank 


of Extortion, unjuſt, 
Adulterers, or een as this Pu 


+ 
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have Moſes and the Prophets, let 


1 be perſuaded ee 


nan . 


, Tempotibſh Widow, > LOR 


e that I am not.as F 
an, I 2 wie in 
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hath gained-five Pounds.” And he 


from him the Pound, and give it to him that 


F = p 2 2 
e L | "Aw 2 
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ce e 1 give Tithes of all that I poſſeſß. And th 
Publica ſtanding afar'6ff,” would not ſo much as Ti 
up his Face unte Heaven, but ſmote upon, his Breaft, 0 
1 * be merciful unto me a Sinner. I tell you. 

went down to his Houſe juſtified rather an” 
other; for every one that exalterh himſelf fall de 
. and he that bumbleth Kane „ be "ex 


* 


u Noblemgn aud bis Servant. Y 


0 1 Certain Noble man went into a far e 


receive for himſelf a Kingdom, and return. An 
he called his ten Servants, and deliver'd them ten Pounds, 


and ſaid unto them, Occupy till I come. But his Ci- 


tizens hated him, and ſeat a Meſſenger after him, ſay- 
ing, We will not have this Man to reign pver us. 

it came to paſs that when he was returned, having re 8 
ceived the Kingdom, he commanded thoſe Servants to 
be called unto him to whom he had CN had the ed 


that he might know how much 


by Trading. Then came the fr iying 10 l thy 
Pound; hath gained ten Pounds. 404 fe fald 4240 
him, Well, thou Servant, becauſe thou haſt been 
faithful ja à very little, have thou Authority over ten 
Cities, And the een ſayin 0 5 Lord, thy Pound 
d likewiſe to Am 


Be thou alſo over five Cities. 
11. And another came, faying, Lord; here i is thy 


Pound which I kept laid up iñ a Napkin: For I feared - 


thee, becauſe thou art an auſtere Man thou takeſt u . 
that chou laideſt not down, and reapeſt that thou di 

not ſow. And he faith unto him, Out of thine own 
Mouth will T judge thee, thou wicked Servant: Thou 
knoweſt 1 was an. auſtere Man, taking up that T lai 
not down, and reaping that I did not ſow, Wherefore 
then gaveſt thou not"my Money into the Bank, that 


at my Coming I might have requ uired mine own: with  - 


uſury. And he ſaid unto them that ſtood by, Take 
char hath ten 
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©. he Complete Bebe Sas, Hit * 
Pounds, (And they ſaid unto him, Lord, he hath-ten. 5 


Pounds.) For 1 85 unto you, That unto every on 


chat hath, ſhall-be given; and from him that hath.not, . 


even. that which he hath. ſhall be taken away. from | 


But thoſe mine Enemies, who would. not that 1 
reign over * * en * ang. n 


3 n W me. 


de went d. 1 1 AN 


12. A Certain Man planted a Vineyard, and let it 


forth to Husbandmen, and went into @ far 
Country for a long time. And at the Seaſon he ſent a 


rvant to the Huſbandmen, that they ſhould give him 


of the Fruit of the Vineyard; but che Husbandmen 


beat him and ſent him away empty. And again be 


ſent another Servant, and they beat him alſo, and en- 


treated him ſhamefully, and ſent him away empty. | 
And again, he ſent the third, and they wounded him | 


alſo, and ſent. him out. Then faith the Lord of the 
Vineyard, What ſhall I do? 1 will ſend my beloved 
Son; it may be they will reverence him when they ice 
him. But when the Husbandmen ſaw him, they rea- 
ſoned among themſelves, ſaying, This is the H: ir, come, 
let us kill him, that we may inherit the Vineyard gur- 
ſelves. So they caſt him out of the Vineyard, and 


| Killed him. What therefore ſhall the Load of the 


Vineyard do unto them? He ſhall come and deſtroy 


thoſe Husbandmen, ang; tall give the, + ON to 


* * 
* . 


The diſeaſed Man card 


mw HERE. was at Jeruſalem, by the Sheep W 
a P aol, which is called in the 1 Tang 


Betheſda; having five Porches: In theſe lay 4 
Multitude of i impotent Folk, of Bliad, Halt, V ichered, - 
waiting for the moving of the Water. For an Angel, 


went down at a certain Seaſon into ty Pool 


troubled the Water 0 whoſoever 18 firſt an 
4 


eb of the 


ter e * made — 


r 49 4 mu. 7, .c au oo eo es 1 k 
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of 'whitſGever Diſeaſe! be — And x certain 
or chere Which” had an In "thifty and e 
Tears, When feſus faw Rim Tie; and Kew that he 
had been How & fohg: 
him, Wil thou be made whole? The t Man 
anſwered him, Sir, I have no Man, when, the Water 
is troubled, to put me Into the Pool; but While I am 
coming. anther ſteppeth down before me. "Jefus 
ſaith unto him, Riſe, take up thy Bed, and walk. And 
e 1 ing WW, 


Chtiſt fradelb Bi ve een 0 


F TER theſe Things Jeſus went ue! Fe Sea 

of Galilee, which is ike Sea-of Tiberias. And 

| a great Multitude followed, him, becauſe they ſaw the 
Miracles which he did on them that were "diſeaſed, 
And Jeſus pak up 4 Mountain, and there he ſat 
with his Diſei And the Paſſover, a Feaſt of the 


Time in chat Cafe,” he faith unte ; 


Moment the Man was made who; and took | 


Ra yea 1 ha Jeſus then litt up his Eyes and. 


a great Multitude come unto him, he faith unto 

Philip p, Where ſhall we buy Bread that theſe may eat? © 
(And this he ſaid to prove him; for he himſelf knew 
what he would. 
. Pennyworth of Bread is nor ſuffic cient for bar Ne that 
every one may take a little. 
16. One of ks Diſtiples, Auchec⸗ Sia Pg 
Brother, ſaith unto him, Thete is a Lad hete which. - 
hath five Barley Loaves, and two fmall Fiſhes; but 
what ate they along {o- many? And Jeſus fald; Viake 
them fic} dowü. Now there was much Gtaß in the 
Place; ſo the Men ſat down in nuttibet about five 
Thouſand And Jeſus tock the Loaves, and when 
he had given Thanks, he did diſtribute tb his Difci- 
ples,” and the Difciples to theth that were fat down, 
and likewiſe of * Fiſhes, as much as ng would. ; 
When!:they were flled, he faid- unto his Diſciples, 
Gather up the Fragments that remain, that nothing be 
oſt. Feier 3 chem together, 5 
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2 twelve.. Baſkets with the Frigwents of dhe fue 
Barley Loaves, which remained over and above tothem 

that had caten. Then thoſe Men, when, they bad een 
the Miracle that Jeſus did, .faid,.. This is of a Tru 
nN come into the World. rot 


. The Blind Man reſtored ta Sight. ICE; 


FA aF Be 
ND as Jeſus paſſed hy he ſaw a Man who wat 
„A blind from his Birth. And his Diſciples aſk: 
ed him, ſaying, Maſter, who did fin, 2 Man, or 
His Parents, that he was born Blind? Feſus anſwered, 
neither hath this Man ſinned, nor his. Pero: But 
that the Works of God ſhould be made manifeſt in 
him. I muſt work the Works of him that Tent me 
while it is Day, the Night cometh when no Man can 
work. As long as I am in the World, I am the 
Light of the World. When he had thus ſpoken, he 
; ſpat on the Ground, and made Clay of the Spittle; and 
anointed the Eyes of the- Blind Man with the Clay 
And faid unto him, Go, waſh" in the Pool of 'Siloath 
bea is, when explained; Sent) he went his wy there 
0 and: wiſhed, and came _ STR * 
| ay 


Lazarus raj from the Dead e 


| oy" + 
18. FE Man was lick, named. 4 
Bethany, the Brother of Mary Magdalen and ) 
her Siſter Martha. Now Jeſus loved Martha, and her 
Siſter, and Lazarus. Then faith he to his Diſci ples, 
Let us go into Judea again. And when, Jeſus | AA. ke 
found that he had lain in the Grave four Days already, - 
And many of the Jews came to Martha and Mary, i 
comfort them concerning their Brother. Then Martha, 
as ſoon as ſhe heard Jeſus was coming, went and met 
him; but Mary fac ſtill in the Houſe. Then A 
Martha unto Jeſus, Lord, if thou hadſt been here, my 
Brother had not died. But I knaw that even now, + 
whatſoever theu wilt aſk of God, God will give it thee.” 
mm! ſaid unto hy, N Brocher Mull riſe ye EI: 
„ Rn 
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19. . Martha-ſaich. unto him Lknow that be dul 6  Þ 
in the Reſurrect ion ar the laſt Day. Jeſus ſaid 
9 her, I am the Reſurrection and the Life: He 
 rharhelleverh in me, though he were dead, yet ſhall he - 
live: And whoſoever liveth, and believeth in me, ſhall i 
never die. Believeſt thou this? She faith unto him, 
Yea, Lord: I believe that thou ärt the Chriſt, the Som 
of God, which ſhould come into the World. And be 
ſaid, Where have you laid him? They ſay unto him, 
Lord, come and ſee. Jeſus wept, Then ſaig. . 
Jews, Behold how. he loved him! And n 5 
ſaid, Could not this Man, which opened the Eyes of 
the Blind, have cauſed _ even this Man thould w_ g 
have died?” 
20. Jeſus therefore g arvaning: i ag” comets; ws. 5 
the Gtave: It was à Cave and a Stone lay upon its 
Jeſus ſaid, Take ye away: the Stone. Martha, "the 
Siſter of him that was dead, faith unto him, Lord, by 
this Time he ſtinketh;ʒ for he has been. dead four:Days, 
Jeſus. Said unto her, ſaid I not unto thee, that if thou | 
vVvouldſt believe, thou ſhouldſt ſee the Glory of G, 
Then they took away the Stone from the Place When 
the Dead was laid. And Jeſus lift up his Eyes, and. 8 þ 
"aid, Father, I thank thee that thou haſt heard me. 
And I knew that thou heareſt me always; but becauſe 
of the People that ſtand by I ſaid it, that they may be. 
lieve that thou baſt ſent me. And when he had thus 
ſpoken, he cried · with a loud Voice, Lazarus, come. 
W And he that was dead came forth, bound Hane 
and Foot, with Grave- Clothes: And his Face wass 
bound about with a Napkin. Jeſus faith 0 then 
Looſe him, and let him go. Then many of the Jews 
that came to Mary, and had ſeen the Things that fe-. 
ſus did, believed on him. Bleſſed are * have N 
not fee a and have 3; believed, TRI M4 ' 
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ger · ou 7 angerouſl . 


ex · ceed· ing ly exceedingly | 


de ter-min- 
di-a-me-ter 1 
2 diſordered 
2 Þr diſpoſſeſſed 8 
Edified © 
| == mi- nate effeminate 
-ma-Ci-ate emaciate 
broi-der-ed. embroidered 
qua- ti: on equation 
e-ya-cu-ate 2vacuate 


1 l ""ek-0-ner-ate 
ener - abolithitig g Ex-y-be-rant 
_ ab-or-tive-ly” . . abortively 7 1 
— ww abſolutely. eee, 
ed panama Zi: ti- us 
Fa _ adulterous for-ni- ca- tor 
ag-pra-vat-ed 1 -, *gen-ti-li-ty 
a- Fi-. | agility * ern · a· ble 
al- le- gi-ance allegiance Ha- bi-tu-a! 
am-baſ-ſa-dors . ambaſſadors hoſ- pi- a- ble 
_ #-na-lo- analogy, y. po-cri- 7 
. - d-nim-ad-vert animadyert I-den-ti-ty 
an- wer- a- ble anſwerable ig. no- rant-· 7 
4-po-ca-lyps  apocalyps il-lu-mi-nate 
_ ap-pa-rel-ed appareled i-ma-gin-a-ry | 
ap-pre-hen-five apprehenſive im-pro-vi-dent 
ar · chi· tect· ure architecture in-cor-re& ly 
 aſ-ſur-ed-ly afſuredy in no cen y 
at-ten-tive-ly attentively in veſ ti ture 
Bar- ba- ri-an Barbarian in vi o-late 
bar - ri-ca-do Hbarricado _ o cu- lar. ly 
' be-ha-vi-our behaviour ro ni-cal 
be- ne- fac- tor bene factor it · re- ſo-lute 
boun-ti-ful-ly bountifully ju: di- ci-· a! 
Ca: lum- ni-ate Calumniate La- bo ri- uns 
© ce-le-brat-ed celebrated le: gi- ti mate 
gen-tu-ri-on centurion li-ne a ment 
__ Eir-cum-ciſ-ed circumciſed lu- mi- na- 
coun-ter-feit-ed counterfeited Mag · ni · fi · cent 
con- fi- dent ly confidently _ma-nu-fac-ture 
con-ſump-ti-on conſumption ma tri mo- n 
pon · ti· gu- us contiguous men· ti-· on ed 
con-ve-ni=ent convenient mu- ni- ci- f 
cuſ-tom a- x cuſtomary _ Ne-ceſ-fity | 7 
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1. Du · ca- ti · on makes or marrʒ the Man, W 
. inſtructed, will hardly err; but if Vice be ſuf-. 
fered to take Root, 'tis almoſt im-poſ-ſi-ble to e- ra· di· 
cate it. Nothing has a more direct Tendency ta 1 | 
mote the Honour of a Nation, or the Good of Society, 
than to in-i-ti-ate Youth in Virtue and nee 
This is lay ing a ſure. Foun- da · ti · n for Time to comes, _ 
this is giving our Children a Portion they can never © 
waſte, and this is leaving them an In- he; ri- tance, thar 
will outlaſt Time and vie with E- ter- ni- ty. On the 
other Hand, the want of being well e. u- ca · ted, is the 
Source of all the Evils Mankind feel or fear. If vir- 
tuous Principles, are not carefully inſtill'd in the ten- 
der Minds of Children, Vice will na- tur- ally polſeſs 
them; the neee of which is Ruin and Ds _ 
ſtruc-ti-on. _ - 188 
2. Therefore, if there be any regard for the Glorx 
of God, who firlt gave us @ Being, any Delire'ts p' 
aa the e of SEELEY r — for 
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and that our Daughters may be as the poliſh'd Corners 
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ere aaa: m 
the en & wa al Happineſ of our Chüldten, 
let . Edu · cat· ing 8 Children 2 
Care, that, our Sons may grow up as the young.Planta,: | 


of the Temple. A-lex-an-der the Gro had. fucks 
great Value and Eſteem for his Learning, that be ned, 
to ſay, he was more obliged to A-ri- ſto-tle his Tutors: 
for his Learning; than to Philip his Father for his 
Life: ſeeing the one was mo· men · ta · ry, and the other 
r-ma-nent, and never to be blotted out hy O- bli· xi on.. 
eyer was there more need for e- du · cat- ing Touth in 
Vite. than in the preſent Age, when ſuch a general 
Cor: rup- ti- on of Manners hath overſpread our Land, 
that plain Juſtice is become a Rarity, and Virtue ſhut: . 
out of Doors, is become dead in Law. 
3. A Soul without Learning is like Marble in a 
uarry, which ſhews' none of its inherent Beauties, | 
the Skill of the Poliſher fetches out the Coloups, | | - 
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5 7 — the Surface ſhine, and diſcovers every or- na- 


F 


ment-al Cloud, Spot, and Vein, that runs through { 
Body of it; Learning after the ſame manner, when'i 
Works upon a noble Mind, draws out to view every," { 
latent Virtue and Perfection, which without ſuch _ | 
are never able to make their Appearance. | 


As Plants, while tender, bend which way you SY 
And are, tho crooked firſt, made ſtraight with Eaſe z .. | 
Yet if thoſe Plants to dar full Stature groß & 
Ir- re- gu- lar, they'll break as ſoon as bor. apt DE 
So Yourh, ſet ri * at firſt, with Eaſe go on » L008 
And each new Taſk is with new Pleaſure . 1 
But if neglected, till they grow in Tears, We 
And each fond Mother her dear Darling 1 * 0 
Error becomes ha · bi- tu· alʒ and we ind 1 wg 
Tis then * Labour to a 14%. 
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ba and Cruelty never want a \ Pricentt * 


doing Miſchief. The Plea of Not Sulley bene 
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is to be born down by 
Thiggs; nay the very Merit, Virtues, and 


Nay, ſuch is the Boldneſs of foitefal Cruelty, that People. 


ſhall be charged with Things utterly,im-poſ-ſi-ble, Et 


wholly foreign to the Matter in Queſtion; The Lamb 


icfelf® ſhall be made 'ma-li-ci-ous, Thus the Jes 


treated the Lamb of God, and ſuch Treatment muſt 


all Men erpect, who endedyour to follow the Lamb: 
for ſo great is the Cor-rup-ti-on of Men, that Intereſt; 


and Seſf-Love are foiſted in, and paſs at preſent fot 


true Re- li-· gi-· on and Piety; and under this falſe Maſk 6 
of Godlineſs, Per-fec-ti-on Is i * . 


14 E *ury* for” Nn . 5 
* --of Pride, n 
3.0 7 HEN. Fride and . meet, People are 


ure to be made ri - di · cu · lous. Pride and Am- 
bi-ti- on have been the Ruin of many. Lucifer was turn- 
ed out of Heaven for his Arrogance: And we have all 


the ſad Ex- pe 


Things which were their Ruin: And when their E 
were opened, and they ſound themſelves naked, then 


they came to underſtand their mi- ſer- a · ble State; and too | 
late repented their Folly. And how many of their 


Po-ſte-ri-ty follow. their ao: They. fil 2 499 


| Satan's Amuſements, until Gy are ſummoned x4 . | 
y 


Death: Then it is that their Eyes are opened, an 
find, that he who was a Liar from the Beginning, 


and will be ſo to the End, has cheated them. More- 
cover, we may ſee the great Miſtake of ſuch, as Pls. 
hey Happineſs on the TranF-i-to-ry and periſhing | 
* this Life. What are all the Riches and 
. of this World but borrowed Plumes? When 


1 comes, * muſt. n and de pe of 
en, 


Ke bo r "> 
ight, Arguments are oli 
of the Perſons, acculed, ate im proyed to condemn him. 


eri-ence, how fatal this was to our firſt. 
Parents, who were not ſa-tiſ-fi-ed with the State where- 
in God had placed thein, but they muſt attempt ſome 
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c 6 Wee PE ſee the 1 and Am- bis 
ht ve Wh and humbled; whereas they tt 
| are mean * lowly in their oẽCn Conceit, very often; 
2. 785 to Honour or Renowu; or at leaſt, they. 
cape thoſe. Checks and: Rubs of Ad-ver-ſi-ty; that 
855 Fn. high and mighty Ones are in Sub: jec-ti- on to. 
Thunder oftner 81 on high Mountains, chan on 
low Valleys; and tall Oaks and Cedars are ſplit to pieces, 
hen the low Shrubs go free. How e we Ce 
— that uſe all Arts and Con-tri-van-ces to come to Ml * 
the higheſt of Honours and Preferments (from whence, 
as from a high Tower, they look down with Neglect, 
and in a con temp: ti · ble manner on thoſe they hong ; 
their In- fe- ri· ors) ſtruck down on ã ſudden from the | 
- heighth of their Grandeur, and become as mean and 
con- temp-ti-· ble in the Sight of thoſe they deſpiſed, ad 
the pooreſt Country Fellow, who, content with his 
| homely Con-di-ti-on, never aims at any other Ad- 
van-tag- es, than to n himſelf and Family rom TY 
ny ee d r rpen6gp : RA 
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2 has always gt fatal and de 
ſtructive: Daily Experience confirms the Truth: . 
A Glutton ſeldom lives out half his Days; 2 9 
fly from this Vice, as from the moſt poiſonous Se BY 
How many have been deſtroyed by a Debauch? 175 
bat juſt that they who — upon the Laws of Na- 
ture, and make themſelves, by their irregular Life, _ 
3 wore than the brute Beaſts, ſhould come to an untimes | 
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ſeon of Alexander the Great, who ſoon ſubdued Ne- 


CC 
ſuch as have been fly, but at laſt miſerably: — 
by this Vice? A famous Example we have in the Per- 


tions, while. he continued moderate and ſaber : till at 


laſt this great Conqueror was +hindlelf conquered by 


Drunkenneſs, and ſo put an End at once both to his 
Life and Conqueſts. What a diſmal 8 5a 
Drunkard, or Glutton, caſt his Sick · bed under 
the heavy Load of loathſome Diſtempers, and direful 
RefleQions? And how wiſely does the wiſeſt of Men 


obſerve, Who hath Wo?' Who hath ow? Wha 


hath Rae of Eye? but ha der ande log at 
the dear: r 


2. Noobs; but a good and truly Chriſtian Life can 
make Death eaſy” to us. Can we expect that 

God ſhould hear us on our Death- bed, when in all our 
Life we were at no Paihs to pleaſe bim or hearken to 


his Precepts ? This ſhews us the Folly and great Mad- 


neſs of ſuch as truſt to a Death - bed Repentance. When 
they have lived a wicked Liſe, and can ſerve the Devil 
no longer, can it be ſuppoſed that ſuch a ſhort Time 
will be enough for the e, Wark of reconciling our- 
ſelves to God? The 


our Proſperity. The Preacher's Advice, who defires us 
to be remembering our Creator in the Days of our 
| Youth, is now of little Weight 
their Infancy think of nothing but Rory and Rapine; 
who to have their boundleſs Luſts ſatisfied; ſpare-no- 
thing either ſacred or prophane. Little do ſuch Peo- 
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25 happy might Perſons be in all Eſtates, i 


W but „ to their Condi- 
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to ſecure God's Favour 
in the Time of Adverſity, is _ be mindful of him in 


tions! 5 
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Ruin and Deſtruction, by bold, inſolent, and deſigning - 
Villains, when their Superiors were but too good nat 
tured, and thought to r aim them by gentle and kings | 
ly Means, which is the wrong 7550 meme 
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Prince in a 

Side; and we ſeldom fee: People ſo eaßy but rt 
hey are diſoontented about ſomething, and faneꝶ the 

| may be better in another Station, and wiſh for ſome 
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WY | The cus rung d.. der 


, But every Man hath his own-weak' 


Manufacture, Trade, or Buſineſs, which perhaps they 


don't underſtand; and ſo when they meet with Diſap. | 
pointments, it ſhews how. well they were at firſt, if 


they would have kept ſa The reaſon of this reſtleſs 
3 is, becauſe Peofſe don't look upon the Sta- 
tion they are in, as that wherein God was well p 


to have placed them; Which makes them hänker and 
greedily purſue after. ſomething; elſe, without confi» | 
dering whether they can ſerve' God in that Condition, 
better than in that State wherein Providence has been 
: we to call „ en 


12 of III Nature 1 
Wie 27 Ini. natured Men can never — oblige 


85 ed by Kindneſſes, which oſtentimes make 

them more inſolent. And it is a great Temptation to 
go in their Courſe, when they fare the better for evil 
Doing. Chriſtian Charity, tis true, bids us return 


Good for Evil; but it does not oblige us to reward 


_ where we ſhould puniſh. - This way of proceeding/is 8 
oe 


dangerous in public as well as in private Affairs: 


bad Men, — 75 they, find themſelves treated with tec 


much Civility and Tenderneſs, are thereby-encourags 


ed to be worſe and worſe. Quarrelſome Men as well 


quarrelſome Curs, are worſe for fair Ulage, We. have 


many Examples of this Nature at Home, and Abroad, | 
How man Kingdoms as well as private Families, has 


net only been in Danger, but brought to utter 
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miles. Was! it not 


Bears, agree among themſclves. Nay the very Devile, 


tho?” they be like ſo many Fire-brands, contribut- 1 5 
ing all in their Power to ſet Mankind at variance, et 
they ſeem to agree among themſelves. For our Javi-. .  - 
our ſays, If Satan be divided againſt himſelf, how can 


his Kingdom ſtand? There is not one Precept ſo often 
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Ditbe, 15 bes has ban de Mi . : 
powerful Kin as. well as of private Fa- 
iviſion that expoſed Chriſtendom. © 

to the Fury of the Turks, Infidels, and Barbarians t 
And every one knows, how fatal Diviſion, is to private 
Families, where all Things 8⁰ to. Ruin,” when oe 
ſtrives againſt another: And iris a ſtrange Thing that 
Men candot do, with all their Knowledge and Rea- 
| ſon, what the brute Bealts do: For we find that even 
the fierceſt of them, ſuch as Tygers, Wolves, and 


enjoined by our Saviour as Unity and Brotherly Love: 


For he makes it the diſtinguiſhing Character Rf Mark "2 1 
of his Servants. By this ſhall all Men know, fays. Ms | 


that you al my Diſciples, if you love one maine 


48 


of Imaginary Greunelli> | N 85 


: Mur fancy themſelves to be 3 Ms 
| they * — are, and ſet up to live above what _ 
they can afford, ſtriving to imitate Perſons of the high* 


eſt Station a6 Quality, who have twenty times their 


Eſtates, until at length they bring themſelves. to Po- 
verty. What a great Unhappinels is it to ſuch whoſe  _ 
Affections and Thoughts run after high Places, and — 


how to be great? Many are the bad Conſequences they 
are ſubject to: They run themſelves headlong into a 


thouſand Dangers, till at laſt they burſt. Ho co | 


trary is the Humour which-prevails too much in of 
Days, to that Poverty and Humbleneſs of Spirit, which 
our Saviour lays down as the Foundation of our 

Chriſtian Religion? For he 
Mount r 
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ins his Sermon on the 
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truly, unleſs we be diſpoſed. in this manner, there 


the humble Perſon is in, he is content, and prefers | | 
2 and Redirdnes to the Luxury of Gu 
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Spirit, for hairs is the Kingdom of Heaven. And 


can be no real Ha For, vrhatever Condition - 


Ne dul) Good and Great 4 
They're only Great whom no. baſe Motive rules, NE, 
Who owe no Glory to the Breath of Faols; __ 
Friends to true Merit, to their Country dear. 
Io others kind, but to themſelves ſevere; py . 
Quiet in ſuffering, with their Lot content; = IJ 
And careful to improve the Talents lent: _ 
| Good without Pride, tho humble, yet not mean, 
e ON ee <a 
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Ab-bre-vi-at ed Abbreviated ge · o- me tri cal 1 
ac · cep ta tion acceptation ra tu - la· to ry — 
ac-cu-ſa-ti-on accuſation Hi e- ro: giy phie 1 
a mi- a- ble- neſe amiableneſs — cal hypoſtatical 
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Be-a-ti f ca! .Beatifical in cre du li ty  incredulity | 
be-ne -yo-lent-ly benevolentiy in · lam ma· ti · n inflammation 
Ea ba liſ. ti: cal Cabaliſtieal in: tro- due ti: an introductien 
com fort- a ble · neſs en {ci-vi-ouſ-nefs aſciviouſneſs 
con-fla-gra-ti-on conflagration Ma chi-na-ti-on Machinstieg 
De-cciv-a ble neſs Deceivableneſs ma-the-ma-ti-cal machen 
de-f ni ti-on definition. me ta - phy-· ſi-· cal metaphyfenl * 
de mon ſtra· tive · ly demonſtratively mo e modetatioon, 
diſ-tri-bu'ti-on diſtribution Na. vi- ga· ti· on Navigation TH 
Fe- ele- fi- a ftic  BEeclefiaſtic + non-ſen-fi-cally: nonſenfically | 
ee va-i-on elevation 'O-be-di-ent-ly” Obediendy” 
e nig ma· ti- cal enigmatical oc: cu-· pa· ti· u ocou 
e-qui-vo-cal-ly, equivocallß om: ni- po- ten- omnipotency * 
ex-alt-a-ti-on exaltation op- por- tu- ni- ty .oppertaniny” 
Fer · men · ta · t· on Fermentation or- na- ment - al- ornadjentally 
fun · da · ment · al ly fundamentally Pa-ral-le-lo-gramParallelogram” 
Ge-ne-a-lo gy. | $i-a-l-ty © 
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* _ ſenior) 
1 Aten | „ 
ſpontaneouſſy 1 
pro- 2 Fs : | 
pro- po-f- ti u 3 — iy 8 LD: ppoſition 


pro-vi-ſi-o-nat © proviſional 22 Termination 


pru- den- ti- al iy prudentially tranſ-po-ſi-ti-on | tranſpoſition - 

-ti-on-a-ble' Queſtionable ty-tan-ni-cal-ly | / tyrannically - 
. ti-al quinteſſential va-la-a-ti-on -» Valuation ,. 
e-ca-pi-tu-late ecapitulate vi-fi-ta-ti-on On. "hap 
re-form-a-ti-on © reformation Un-ac-cuf-tom-ed Unaccuſtomed 


 re-pro-ba-ti-on/ "reprobation | un-ſea-ſoni-a-ble © unſeaſonable - 
re- tri· bu- ti bn atem e wege 0 
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LESSsOV 1. | _- 

I THERE ; is no Poſ-(i-bi-li-ty-that you oung Peop - | 

ſhould ſteer their Courſe ari t in the World pe „ 
fore they are acquainted with the Situation ofthe many 
Dangers that lye in their Way; it is therefore — 
that they ſhould be under the Government and Direc- 
tion of thoſe who are appointed to take the Charge of 
their E-du-ca-tikon, whether they are Parents, or Tu- 
tors by them intruſted with the Inſtruction of their 
Children. If a Child has but Reaſon enough to com.. 4 © 4 
der at all, how readily ſhould it embrace the Contſel ©. 
of its Father or Teacher! How atcentively liſten to  ' 
their Precepts; and ſteadily purſue their Advice! The | 
Father has already walked in the difficult Wilderneſs of S 
Life, and has' —* Ob-ſery-a-ti-ons on every Danger 
that lies lurking in the Paths of it, to annoy the Foot- 
ſteps of thoſe who never trode the Way before. Of 


theſe, with much Tenderneſs and fincere Affection, he 4 
makes a Diſcovery to his Son; telling him that he ory = 
_ avoid and — theſe Things wu FLOP dong 7 
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% i Gl Ehn ell, PaK 
with them in- e · vi- ta ble Ruin, and how to 5 
ſafe, honourable, and ad-van-ta-ge-0us Journey. | 


bir 


Laszon - WIEN therefore the Child . 
| follow the Directions of ſo kilful a a 
Guide, ſo faithful, ſo loving, and'ſo ſincere a Friend, 
no wonder if he falis into many Miſchiefs, which other - 
ways he might have eſcaped, unpitied and umlament · 
ed by all that know him; — he obſtinately 
comm the kind Ad-mo-ni-ti-ons of him, who 
wiſh'd and intended his Happineſs, and per- 
| ul id ly followed the Examples of — who decoyed - 
him out of the Way of. Virtue, into the thorny 
|  Mazesof Vice and Dees Nor ſhould Children take 
it ill if the Commands of their Parents ſeem ſome- 
times difficult and diſ-a-gree-a-ble; perhaps. upon 
Experiment they may prove as pleaſant, and divert- 
ing as if they had followed their own Choice: This 
however they may be aſſured of, that all ſuch Cay- 
tions are im- me- di- ate- ly intended out of true Love 
and Affection, by thoſe who are more ex-pe-ri-enc- 
ed than themſelves, and therefore better ] W what 
80 Conduct ſhould be. - 


Impatience Hurtful. 


ry PHO a tame Submiſſion to Injuries, which ie h 

in our Power to redreſs, be generally eſteem- 

ed a baſe and diſcho-nour-a-ble- Thing, yet to reli 
 wherethere is no Pro-ba-bili-ty, even Hopes of our 
Fugs g the better, may alſo belook'd upon as the 

ffect of a blind Tenierity, and perhaps of a WM 
Underſtanding. The Strokes of Fortune are often 
as ir- re- ſiſt- - ble as they are ſevere; and he who with 
an imparient reluctant Spirit fights againſt her, W- 
ſtead of al-le-vi-at-ing, does but double her Blows 

upon himſelf. A Perſon of a quiet ſtill Temper, whe- 
ther it be given him by Nature or acquir'd by Att, 
calmly compoſes himſelf in the midſt of a Storm, © 

as to elude the * or receive the lea Dexriment, 


EF - 
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like a prudent.ex-pe-rj-enc-ed Sailor, who in ſwim- 
ming to the Shore from a wreck d Veilel, in a ſwel-. 


D — 1 — 


ling Seay does not appoſe che ſwelling of che 


Waves, but ſtoops and gives n oy may roll 
over his Head without Obſtruction. - he Doctrine 
of abſolute: Submiſſion in all Caſes, is —— 3 
matical Precept, with nothing but Ignorance and 
Su- per- ſti- ti on to ſupport it: But upon 
Occaſions, and where there is no Poſ-ſi-bi-li-ty: for un 
to overcome, to ſubmit patiently; js ER 5 
rr CIIE i 


of Difagreeable Gcnverfuſhei, ire * $, * | 


Turns are ſome People in the World whoſe 
A_—_ _ hana porr 29 _—_— "= 
ſhocki a-gree-a-ble;that it is Penance, 
and fuer a kind of bodily Pain to be in their 
Company. When theſe familiar Fools, with cheir re- 
peated Of · f · ci · ouſ· ned, aſk- us how we do, no 
wonder that we are really ſick; For how can we 
be well when they are near us? They either 
mein nothing, and are mean fally Impertinents 
whom we abhor; or cover ſome evil Purpoſe under 
a Diſguiſe of nauſeous palpable Flattery, and there- 
fore are to be treated with Reſerve and Caution. AMan 
who ſees through Flattery, is indeed free from the 


Particulae 


Danger of it; but he ſhould not reſt Tatished with that, 


They, who practiſe it, ought to be dif-coun-re-nanc-ed © 
by Men of publick Spirit, to prevent it's becoming uni- 

verſal, and! hurting . thoſe who may not Ys wary 
enough to —— or ſtaunch 3 to reſiſt its 
Attacks, The Men of F lattery, as they are in ſome 
Degree or other à common Miſchief, ought to be 
treated as common Enemies: And as it is generally 
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M25 Nr Things | wha: — *** e 
Strength, or , the old Way of en 8 
may yet be brought about by ſome new and rings 
Means.” A Man of Sagacity and Pe-ng-tra-ti-on, upon 
encountring 'a Difficulty or two, does not im- me-di- 
aze-ly deſpair, but if he cannot ſucceed one way em- 
Y ploys his Wit and In-ge-nu-i-ry another; and to wald: | 
[- | and get ouer an Impediment, makes no Scruple f 
| ſtepping out of the Path of his/Forefathers: -Since/our: 
Happineſs, next to the Re. -gu-la- -ti-on-of our Minds, 
depends altogether upon our having and enjoying t che 
 Con-ve-ni-enc-es of Lift, why ſhould we and — 
Ceremonies about the Method of obtaining them 
pay any Deference to Antiquity on the Scare?! 17 — 
moſt every Age had not exerted itſelf in ſame nom Im. 
provements of its own, we ſhould wanta thouſand Arts, 
or at leaſt many Degrees of Perfection in every Art, 
which We are at preſent in Poſſeſſion of, The 1 Inven< | | 
tion of any Thing which is more commodious for the | 
Mind or Body, than bt they had before, ought 26 | | 
| be. embraced readily, and the Projector of it diltin- q 
guiſhed-with a ſuitable Encouragement. Such as the 
Uſe of the Compaſs, for Example, Which is ſo be-ne- | 
fi- ci· al and r hg to Mankind, and which 
was not known to former Ages. The Man 9 
enriches the pint Fund of Knowledge with ſome 
new and uſeful Improvement, like a happy Adyen- 
turer at Sea, diſcovers, as it were, an unknown Lad, 
and imports an * don. al Trade * . ne, 
Country. © | | 1 


6. HERE. 15 4 great ve-ni-en- cy if nor Ne- 
Y ceſſity, of making eos firm and laſt- 
ing. And, to this Purpoſe, nothing is ſo requiſite as 
a ſtrict Ob-ſerv-a-ti-on of the Rules of Honour and | 
Ge-ne-ro-fi-ty ; for the yery Liſe and Soul of Friend» 
ſhip ſubſiſts "—_ mutual "ens, pon confer- 
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though in Love it may be the diſtinguiſhing Mark of u 


true one; Nor is there any Thing ory. chimerical, 


or romantic in this Notion ; for, if we examine,” 
ſhall find that Reaſon will confirm the Truth, 


Experience will evince the Utility of ft. "He that - 


hopes for Affiſtance or Com- mo· da- d- on in any; Ex- 
ä „ or Time of Mis fortune, muſt lay in x Provi- 
it, 'by watching the Neceflity of his int- 


ance, and relievirig the Saen deſerving of them in their 
Straits, by a ready and willing Con-tri-buiti-on. 7 
this Means Gratitude, Whick is never wanting o am 


honeſt Mind, will ſecure us a feaſonable Pund of Re- 
tri-bu-ti-on and Reverſion; and all the Favours we 


beſtow,” will, OTE Rivet, map ng | 


flow back again OEM us.” 
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is of ſo conſiderable Duration as Covetouſbeſt. 


All others leave us, or we leave them, when old Age 
overtakes us; but this, too often, goes. with us from + 
this World to the next. It is ſurpriſing to conſider, 


that a Perſon labouring under the Infirmities incident 
to ancient People, . ſeeming to draw very near the 


Grave, ſhould N for what can 


by no means be ſerviceable, and which if acquired muſt 
very ſoon be with, This is like a Thief rob 
bing at the Gallows ; ot a Ship-wreck id Mariner loading 
himſelf with Weights, that more 
Bur ſuch is the reſtleſs Temper of many Perſons ; they 


+ | can 


a Obligations on either Hund, 4 OE 

ngy reſerved Weste Kar ves it; it ought to de DE 

| and com mu- hi- ca- we, withder the leaſt | 155 
Tinctufe of Suſpicion of Diſtruſt. For Jealouly in 
Friendihip is 2 certain In<divca-ti-on ef & falſe Hearr: 


} % 


ſpeedily fink” him. 


1 The Cunplts Engliſh Scholer tk. 
Annot be ſztisſed, tho they enjoy more than e- 

nough. Auguſtus how fooliſh and un · 
1 Vice was, to his Re 
by ſhewing him that fix Feet in length and tu. Fe 
in breadth, of Earth, was the whole Portion af the. 
greateſt Monarch. 

2, Nevertheleſs, Riches, ee e * 
religiouſly ap lied, are great Bleſſings; they = the 
Poſſeſſor of them to do much Good in the World. by 
feeding the Hungry, cloathing the Naked, inſtructiag 
the Ignorant, reclaiming the Vicious, and many other . 
Ways capacitating Mea to be the Inftrument of Gods 
Honour, by being a publick Benefactor to Mankind 
But when Riches 4 = 4 by diſhoneſt Means, and 
applied to wicked Purpoſes, they are then a great Evil; 
| a being capable of doing very much Miſchief, , Haw. 


Property in them, or charitably, by Diſtripution to 


thoſe who need them. Never to be covered for their 3 
own ſake, nor hoarded for our Humour; but reſigi- 
"_ managed for the Glory of him who In Ts 


A1 4 


of DR... 


3. „ Cucgeag, is very often fatal in its re 


rnicious in its Effects. Could we 
to all = Ny, of Nature, fathom the Profundity 


of the vaſt Abyſs, find out the moſt ſecret Things of + 
the Earth, and with a Staff walk to Heaven, even yet 
ſomething would be wanting to complete our Deſires. 
Happineſs is not fully attainable in this World, but 
is reſerved for a better. Yet Knowledge, as far as it | 
may be uſeful, makes Life very agreeable; Arts and 
5 delight the Mind; anda a ſtudious Application 
co Buſineſs in Youth makes: Age comfortable. © In- 
duſtry i is ever commendable, and if our Condition be 
low, ir is our EY 4 all honeſt Means we can con 
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ever acquired, they ought to be rightly uſed; either 
zul, in ſatisfying the Demands of thoſe who have; a! 


— bolas 


pry 


trive, to 
more likely than Learning, which is an Ornament to 
Mankind. Sloth is ever deteſtable; Idlencls ever pra- 
cures Poverty, and Lazineſs Want; yet an unſettled 
Mind rarely has Peace, or an ungoyernable Diſpolition 
Satisfaction. A Bee in a Bottle may labour for his Ra- 
| largement, but to little Purpoſe ; ſo the Mind of i 
intent on Things vain or contrary to his Nature, may 
be full of Inquietude, and never gain his End. 
Diſpoſition caſm and ſerene, founded on Virtue 1 
Knowledge z an induſtrious Endeavour t diſcharge 
the Duties of our reſpective Stations, and a firm Reli- 
- ance. on Providence, for our Support undet all Diff. 
Olen will as n HaPPy _ 55 n 


0 « Deſires hats fir, und nothing mote. 


We | Of e Fox ann out with Age, „ Fabi ſ 44 


+ graroge point of Death, 3 
aaching, and calls all bis Sons together; to | 

whom he ſays, My Sons, my Race is run, — 7 
are at an "Enid, I pray you take my laſt Advice. Amend 
your Lives, forſake your | Errors and abominable 
Thefts, and live honeſtly that you may die comfort- 
ably. To which one of them replied, Your Advice is 
vain = How can we, who are naturally vicjous, aud 
cu e ,, nar INT ever 


change our Manners? Jr pies 1 Ee FE 


lat © of 1 8 * Ar , 
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The Minds of young Perſons are like ſoft Wax, 
capable of any Im ——_ The Seeds of Virtue firſt 
ſown, lay a plea 
thoſe of Vice 0 one. A bad Example has 
a ſtrong Influence on a weak Mind, and outw 


many good TOR * Preacher will make 


* — 


to advance. ourſelves; among which. note are. : 


"06 Cee 15 candies Wines" | 0 K | 


t Foundation for a good Life, as | 


a = 4 
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By 


both. 
n 


very few Cgnveresy whaſe-Pratife' rene enen 
counter to his Doctrine. All Perſons defire to die 


1 4 of a well ſpent which always ends 


is boundleſs. The Man is wealthy 
wanteth not; he is f 
Maſter, and he is happy enough 


Praiſe is purchaſed with Men, and, Favour with God. 


Fe that inſtructs one who thinks himſelf wiſe enough, 
has a Fool for his Schalar; and he who thinks him- 
ſelf wiſe enough to inſtru himſelf, bay 4 Fpol for his 


Maſter. It is a, moſt ngble and commendable Delign 


of. Children, deſcended; of mean Parents, 14 In- 

-  duftry to become GS of Shall and by the Im- 

| provement of their Fr, to he equal to thoſe 9 bo- 
- nourable Deſcent, in Wiſdom Ra | 
great Leſſon of Morality. is, to do as we would W rho] . 
by, and to love our Neighbour as qurſelves. Know- 4 
lee and Learning, N Honour, even in 
their moſt reſplendent Luſtre, are all but OUT, 


nowledge. . 


cant Pageantry without Piety and Virtue. 


He that in virtuous Knowledge takes Del * 
Tree Happineſs has always in his Sight. 


Of Sclf-Conceir, | 
6. GONE. Fo Peop le are fo vain and ſelł: concultell chat © 


they will run themſelves into a thouſand Incon- 


veniencies rather than be thought to want Aſſiſtance in 
__ one 1 Now there are _ little i 


al Bliſs and Glory; By living virtuouſſy vwWỹe 
— ourſelves much Trouble, Vice 1 over anend- 


ed with many Perplexicies. 9 


n An == | 


12 He"thet lives ; nA — hy Reaſon : 
Il never be poor he that his Life by | 
Opinion, mall ries rich; for Nature is limited, bur 


enough who is his n 
that lives to die well. 

We have every Thing if. we defire Nothing; a content-' 
ed Mind is richer than Cræſus, or both the Indies; In 


| labouring to inſtruct the Mind with valuable Qualities, | 


— 


and*Commodarkiil in Life, w bigh 

out into the wide Ocean of = orld, 
uſe of, as Supporters to raiſe and 

they are e in che Kod bony hey 

ſufficiently vers'd in Buſineſs, to ſte; 

_ themſelves. Yet many through an Al 


ing thought able and experienced,” undertake. Ain | 
-'n uo 2 


too high for them, venture out of their 
before they find their own Weakneſs and 
Few are above being advis d; nor are We ggf tog 


8 a which we may 3 1 


But youn ve all ſhould | not diſdain. th 
their Eyes to N and their Ears to — «of 


They ſhould not be aſhamed to furniſh themlelves with 


Rules for their" Behaviour in the World. Aa aj ul 


mean it may. ſeem _to_uſe ſuch Help 
dangerous to be without them. 
lame with the Gout, had | 
ſervations of the People 


than expoſe hichſelf to "their 


down in the Dirt. It i is as unnatural to ſee a Yung: 3 
air 


Man throw himſelf out in Converſation, «with. 
| ſuming Air, upon a 75 nathi 

. of, as for a Child of Le onths old to be as 
without its L eading-ftrings ; they are equally ſhocking 
and painful to ve e Spectator, La have but 


Patience, till Time and 


Experience ſtrengthen. be. 


Mind of the one, and the Limbs of the pac OOO. 
nor be 


they may both make ſuch Excurſions as 
n or offenſive to * * of e 
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Ab- bte- Vi-. Hon . Abbrerisim IEF ES 
ac-com-mo-da-ti on Accommodation 
an-ni-hi-la-ti-on . .- ©, annihilation {oe 
Be-a-ti-fi-ca-ti-on Beatification 


Ca- pi. t- | 


left to go 


eu meme, 1 = 
they who back oo. 
90.9, a | 


con- fa- bu- la- ti n 


u· ni ver-ſa-li-ty | 


2:49 16-20 
- confabulatjon. 8 
2 Conſubſtantiation 8 


univerſality 


Atl on 
De- li- ne- a- ti oon . 

de nun- ei a- ti on denunciation 
de-la-pi-da-ti-on ' .  delapidation 

E. di-. ca- ti· on __ Edification u 
e-le-e-mo-ſy-na-ry _ © - 
e-qui-vo-ca-ti-on | ” +, Equivocation _ 
ex-a-mi-na-ti-on . . Examination. 
ex-com-mu- i- ci. ti. on | excommunication 
For-ti-fi-ca-ti-on — Fortification - . 
Glo-ri-fi-ca-ti-on Glorification 
He-te-ro-ge-ne-ous "—_— 
Il-le-gi-ti-ma _ . Jllegitimacy ß 

| in-com-pre-hen-fi-bi-li- ty OY 
In-ſi-nu-a-ti-on E inſinuation 
in- ter ro- ga- ti- on interrogati EF! 
Ma-the-ma-ti-ci-an RR r 
mo- di- fi- ca- ti· on © © modification. r 
mul-ti-pli-ca-ti-on 4 multiplication . 
Na-tu-ral-i-za-ti-on , _ © Naturalization _. _ 
O. be- di- en- ia! _ Obediential _ 
Pre-deſ-ti-na-ti-on _ Predeſtination  - 
pro-nunc-i-a-ti-on | Pronunciation 5 
pu-ſfil-la-ni-mi-ty. Puſillanimity 
 Qua-li-fi-ca-ti-on | ee 

Ra: ti- fi- ca- ti· on ification - 

re- nun- ci- a- ti-· on renunciation 
re- ta- li- a- ti · on retaliation 
Sanc- ti· fi ca. ti-· on Sanctification 
ſu-per-nu-me-ra-ry ſupernumerary 
Tranſ. fi- gu· ra- ti on Transfiguration 

tran - ſub· ſtan⸗- ti · a · ti · on tranſubſtantiation 

Un-cir-cum-ciſ-i-on  Uncircumciſion 
un-con-ſci-on-a-ble - unconſcionable 


n — * 8 | | 
ve Lifons u ral. 
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5 ies pad Metin an hk hs ib — 
tial in beſtowing their Favours upon thoſe who 
leaſt deſerve them; and this 1 frequently - 
produces very ill Effects, by giving the Su · pe · r- o· Tĩ- 
ty to thoſe whoſe Incapacity, or Worthleſsneſs. renders 
them wholly unfit and undeſerving of it: yet fuch is the 
Stupidity of ſome, and the-In-ſea-ſi-bi-li-ty of others, 
that they are blind to the in-de-fa-ti-ga-ble Pains, and 
unwearied Diligence of their moſt dutiful Children and 
| obſequious Servants; and the par, wp ti- on · a· ble Proofs 
of their having Con-ſci-en-ti-ouſ-ly and ſucceſsfully diſ. 
charged their ſeveral Duties, Bae. no Impreſſion on their 
Minds, nor is Regard had to their Merits z while 'the 
Fayourite is ce-re-mo-ni-ou(-ly indulged with the par- 
ti-ci-pa-ti-on and con-ti-nu-a-ti-on of all Marks of 
Tenderneſs ow Reſpect; 3 he = common= 
] $ with as great a ree of Ir-re-gu-la- 
5 1 Diſobedience as it was unreaſonably * | 
ed upon him; and altho' this is no Vindication of his 
unnatural Com-me-mo-ra-ti-on of the many ex-tra-or-- 
di-na-ry Kindneſſes undeſervedly heaped upon him, 
yet it is a very juſt Retribution * the notorious Par- 
tiality of the Beſtower, whom even many Acts of Su- 
 per-e-ro-ga-tion could not mould intoa Re. con- ci- li· a· 
ti· on to the Me-ri-to-ri-ouſ-neſs of \another's juſt De- 
ſerts. Let this Con- ſi- de · ra· ti· n be ſuch a Hu-mi-li-a- 


ti-on, as to produce A e eee * ſo um! 
nnn Tn 


oy Of Hunger | „ 

Hua „„ ace, 7 
11 onate to the laſt degree of Unccalonableney and Iv 
ſo quarrelſome that he is ready to fight with a Feather, 
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| Relief and Satisfaction by ſtuffing” the Belly. All 


| Tho Gente i Engliſh Scholar, Path 

be angry at the Sun-hine; he is diſturbed at a 
e t kiſs his Hand for fear he fu = 
him of his Victuals: Till this is ſatisfied, there is an 
entire Excommunication, and Diſcontinustion of all ©, 


Pleaſantry and good Humour. No Ratiocination can 


appeaſe him, tho couch'd in the ſtrongeſt Manger, 
anch cleareft Demonſtrations. At Church the Sermon Me 
is #6 long, and the Prayers and Thankſgivings have 

no other Effect upon his craving 
him irreligions; its Force is fo great, refractory, and 
obſtinate, that it hearkens to no Arguments of He 


Health, Intefeſt or Authority, and only ſeeks its own _ © 


Maw, than to make 


hour or Obligation, nor admits of any Capitulations of k- 2 


Creatures who are under the Tyranny of Hunger, F 


make as it were a gn -ta-la-ti-on' of the whole 
of the Miſeries they are liable to; and the Dev 
took that Opportunity of tempti "g Chriſt kinaſe; 15 
and in a moſt di. a- bo- li-cal- y ſcoffing manner bid 
him transform Stones into Bread, A 5 
beyond his Power. : 


FABLES, 


J The young Man and the Swallow. 


1 young Spendthrift, who had waſted his ws 
whole Patrimony in Taverns and Gaming-houſes, 
among lewd, idle Company, was taking a melancholy 


Walk near a Brook. It was in the Month of Januatyz 


and happen'd to be one of thoſe warm ſun-ſhiny Days, 


Y which ſometimes ſmile upon us even in that winter 
Seaſon. of the Year; and to make it the more flatter- 
ing, a Swallow which had made its Appearance, 9 


miſtake, too ſoon, flew skimming along u 
Surface of the Water. The giddy Youth. . 
this, without any farther Conſideration, concluded that 
Summer was now come, and that he ſhould have little 
or no Occaſivis for — ** went and . 2 


f 
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„„ e 
a 7 his- Companions,,.. Wheat this 
one. the ſame way with ha teſt, he took : 
| "her olitary Walk 3 as..before; 4 
But u cbe Weather K had made | 
every thing look with an Aſpect very different from 
what it did; the Brock ny war frozen over, and the _ 
poor. Swallow lay dead u Barik of it; The/vety © _ 8 
of which ad ale young Spark's\Brainsz and I 
coming t6.# kind of Senks of bis Mikey; hereproach'd © 
the deceagd Bird as the Author of all his Misfortunes: 
Ah, Wretch that thou wert! fays he, thou haſt un- 
done both thyſelf and me, Wann — 
eben He __ 


1 1 art 1-2 
They who frequent Taverns. and Gam . 
1 ſhould not ory | 
reduced, in a very imall time, to Penury and Want. 
The wretched young Fellows, who once addict them- 
ſelves to ſucha ſcandalous kind of Life, ſcaree thiuk of, r, 
attend to any one Thing beſides. They ſeem ts have 9 
nothing elle in their Heads but how they may ſquander 
what they have got, and where they mag get more 
when that is dene. They don't make the Das uſe 
of their Reaſon that other People do; bot, like the 
Jaundice Eye, view every thing in that falſe Light, in 
which their Diſtemper and Debauchery repfelent jt. 
The young Man in the Fable gives us an Example 6 | 
this; he ſees a Swallow in the midſt of Winter, and 
inſtead of being ſurpris d at it, 36 à very irregular and _ 
extraordinary Thing, concludes from thence that it is | 
Summer; as if he had never. thought before about 
the Seaſon, Well, the Reſult of this wiſe. Concluſion = 
{ 


is ofa Piece wich the Coneluſion itſelf ; ir is Summer, 
he ſhall not want ſo many Clothes, therefore he 1 
them; for what? For more Money to ſquander away; IM 
as if (had his Obſervation been juſt) Summer would © © F 


have laſted all the Year kound. Bur the true Refule | 


„ . fe 
end Concluſion of al is this: When boch is bagger 


b: and his Cloathes are irrecoverably*gone, he comes 2 
his right Senſes; is ready to periſh ** h wth ke rf p 


ſtarve with Cold, and to teat his own Fleſh with 1 
0 morſe and Veration at his former Stupidity. * 


A 


Calf full of Play and Wantonneſs, ſeeing the Ox 


heavy Yoke upon your. Neck, and go all Da Dy 
drawing a Plough at your Tail, to G—_ up the 


for your Maſter! But you are a wretched dull Slave, 3 


and know no better, elſe you would not do it. Se 
what a happy Life I lead: I go juſt where I pleaſe; 
ſometimes I lie under the cool Shade; ſometimes friſk 


about in the open Sun-ſhinez and, when I pleaſe, 
4 e my Thirſt in the clear ſweet Brook: But you, | 


were to periſh, have not ſo much as a little di 
Water to refreſh you. The Ox, not at all mov'd wit 


what he had ſaid, went uietly and calmly on wich 


this Work; and in the Evening was unyoked and 
tturn'd looſe. Soon after which, he ſaw the Calf taken 
out of the Field, and deliver'd into the Hands of a 


Prieſt, who immediately led him to the Altar, and 


prepar'd to facrifice him, His Head was hung round 
with ſacred Flowers, and the fatal Knife was jult to 
be applied to his Throat, when the Ox drew near and 
whiſpered him to this Purpoſe; Behold the End of 


your Inſolence and Arrogance; it was for this al 


you were ſuffered to live at all; and pray now, F 
whoſe Condition is beſt, yours or ieee 


| The APPLICATION; 
T0 inſul People in Diſtreſs, is the ſure Sign of) . 


cruel, indiſcreet, and giddy Temper; for, as the Pra- 


ceedings of Fortune are very irregular and 
we may, the next Turnof the Wheel, be thrown down 
to their Condition, and * exalted to ours. We ale 


. 


II. The Wanton 7" * 5 . 


at Plough, could not forbear inſulting him: What + 
a ſorry poor Drudge art thou, ſays he, to 8 
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likewiſe 


Pro, 


ſitisfed laborious diligent © 


n 4 —_— a 
. * C * 
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Conſequence of an idle Life generally is, and how well 
Men are, in the Ent, 
when they come quietly to enjoy the Fruits of their 
Induſtry. They who by little Tricks and Sharping, 
or by open Violence and Robbery, live in a high ex- 
hos > Way, often, in their Hearts deſpite. the 
poor honeſt Man, who is contented with the virtuous - 
Product cf his daily Labour, and. patiently ſubmits to. 
his Deſtiny. But how often, is the poor Man com- 
forted, by ſeeing theſe wanton Villains led in Tri- 
umph to the Altar of Juſlice, while he has many a 
chearful Summer's Morning to. enjoy- abroad, and 
many a long Winter's Evening to indulge himſelf in at 
home, by a quiet Hearth, and under an unenvied 
Roof: Bleſſings which often attend a ſober, induſtrious 
Man, tho' the Idle andthe Profligateare utter Strangers to- 


* 


them. Luxury and Intemperance, beſides their being cet - 
tain to ſhorten a Man's Days, are very apt, not only to 
engage People with their falſe Charms into a debauched 
Life, but to make them have a Contempt for othets, 
whoſe good Senſe, and true Taſte of Happineſs infpire - 
them with an Averſion to Idleneſs and Effeminacy, and 
put them upon hardening their Conſtitution by. inno- 
cent Exerciſe and laudable Employment. How many 
do Gluttony and Sloth tumble into an untimely Grave! 
while the Temperate and the Active drink ſober 
Draughts of Life, and ſpin out their Thread to the 
moſt defirable 1 e eee e 
III. The Partridge and the C f 
Certain Man having taken a Partridge, plucked 
. A ſome of the Feathers out of its Wings, and turned 
it into a little Yard, where he kept-Game-Cocks. 
The Cocks for a while made the poor Bird lead a fad 
Life, continually pecking and driving it away from the 
Meat. This Treatment was taken the more unkindly, 
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8 e to a eee ps the Pandas aa” 
not but conclude them the: moſt inhoſpitable, uncivil - 


Creatures he had ever met with. But at laft, oblſerv+ . 
ing how frequently they quarrelled and fought with - 
each other, he comforted himſelf with this Reflection, 


That it was no Wonder they were ſo cruel to him, 


' fince there was ſo much NES and NEE: 4 


mong themſelves. 
b | The APPLICATION.” 


This Fable comes home to ourſelves, - We of this 
Iſland were look*d upon as cruel to Strangers, fo long 
ſince as Auguſtus Cæſar's Time. Horace, who has 
the hr of 'being happy in his manner of Ex- 
preſſion, calls us Britannos, hoſpilibus feros. N 

And when Virgil terms us 

— Ppenitus-toto diviſes orbe Britannos, E 
it is to be fear'd he meant in point of Politeneſs | 
Civility, as well as Situation, Some Moderns of other 
Countries have obſery*d, that we are ſtill addicted to 

that Averſion to Foreigners as our Fore-fathers were; 


and that we deſerve the Character, at leaſt as much 0 


now, as they did then. Whether there is any Thing 
in the manner of our Situation, as an Iſland, Which 
conſequently can be no Thoroughfare to other Coun- 


tries, and ſo is not made uſe of by Strangers upon that 
Account, which makes us thus ſhy and uncivil; or 
whether it be a Jealouſy upon Account of our Liber- 


ties, which puts us upon being ſuſpicious of, and un- 
willing 'to harbour any that are not Members of the 
ſame Community, perhaps it would not be eaſy to de- 
termine. But that it is fo in fact, is too notorious to 
be denied; and probably can be accounted for no bet-- 
ter way than from the nataral Bent of our Temper, as 


it proceeds from ſomething peculiar. to our Air and 
| It has been affirm'd, that there is not in the 


Climate. 
whole World befides, a Breed of Cocks and Dogz, io 


Heres and COINS: of yielding as that of ours? But 
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that either of them, carried into foreign Countries 
would degenerate in a few- Years.” Why may not the 
ſame be true of our Men? Bur i if Strangers find any in- 
convenience in this, there is a comfortable Conſidera- 


tion to balance it on the other Side; which ie, That 


there is no People under the Sun ſo much given to 


Diviſion and Contention among themſelves, as we are. 


Can a Stranger think it hard to be look'd upon with 
ſome Shy neſs, when he beholds how little we ſpare 
one another? Was ever any Foreigner, merely for being 
ſo, treated with half that Malice and Bitterneſs, which 
differing Parties expreſs towards each other? One 
would willingly believe, that this proceeds, in the 


main, on both Sides, from a paſſionate Concern for 


our Liberties and Well. being; or there is nothing elſe 


can ſo well excuſe it. But it cannot be denied that dur 


_ Averſion, notwithſtanding our being a Trading Nati- 


on, to have any Intereourſe with Strangers, is ſa 


that when we want other Objects for our Charliſhneſs, 


we raiſe them up amongſt ourſelves,” and theres is, 


ſometimes, as great / Strangeneſs kept up between ohe 


County and another here, as there is between" two di- 
ſtink Kingdoms abroad. One can't ſo much wonder 


at the conſtant Hoſtilities which are obſerv'd between 
the Inhabitant of South and North Britain, of Wales 


and Ireland, among one another, When a-Yorkſhire 


Man ſhall be lock -d upon as a Foreigner by a Native 


of Norfolk; and both be taken for outlandiſh Intru- 
ders, by one that . Pr daun _—_ me _ 1 


of Mor —_— 


IV. The Lion and Fr Ra: x 8 


"Pp HE Lion hearing an odd kind of a hollow Voice, 
and ſeeing no body, ſtarted up; he liſten'd again, 


and perceiving the Voice to continue, even trembled 


and quak'd for fear: At laſt ſeeing a Frog cra wl out 
of the Lake, and finding that the Noiſe he Had heard, 


was "AY bat the Cu—_— of that little 1 oY 
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N ſpura'd it ro pieces with his Feet. - 


The APPLicaTion. __ 155 1 


Thie Fable i is a pretty ty hnage of the vain Feats. and 


empty Terrors, with which our vain miſguided Na- 


ture is ſo apt to be alarm'd and diſtracted. If we hear 
but ever ſo little Noiſe, which we are not able to ac- 


count for immediately, nay, often before we give our 
ſelves time to conſider about it, we are ſtruck wick 
Fear, and labour under a moſt unmanly-unreafonable 


'Trepidation. More eſpecially if the Alarm happens 


when we are alone, and in the Dark. Theſe Notions . 


are ingrafted in our Minds very early; we ſuck them 


in with our Nurſe's Milk; and therefore it is the more 


difficult, when we are grown up, and aſhany'd of them, 


to root them out of our Nature. But, in order to it, 
it is well worth our while to obſerve that the moſt in- 


genious, the moſt learned, and candid Writers, in all 
Ages, have ridicuPd aud exploded the Belief of ſuch 
Phantoms, as the weaker Part of Mankind are apt to 
be terrified with; intimating, that Goblins, Spectres, 
Apparitions, Fairies, Ghoſts, &c. were invented by 
Knaves to fright Fools with. Wherever Superſtition 


and Prieſtcraft flouriſh, theſe imaginary Beings ſwarm; 


and decreaſe in proportion, as the other two are diſ- 


countenanced: Inſomuch, that at preſent, there are 
much fewer of them inhabiting the Iſle of Great=Bri- 


tain, than has been known, perhaps, ſince the Time 
that the Druids flouriſh'd here. Horace calls them, 


fabulæ manes: And Ovid, in the Perſon of Pythago- 


ras, addreſſing himſelf to Mankind, lays, 


Quaid Styga, quid tenebras, quid nomina vana tinetin, T 


Materiem Vatum ? 
Fear is a natural Paſſion; and its Uſe i is. to put u 


upon our Guard againſt Danger, by alatming the pi. y 


'rits. . Now all Paſſions-ſhould be kept in a State of 
Subjoction for” _ ory, ä b Ser vants, 


be went up to it, and partly out of Anger, 1 


e om RC &t ani ans woaco fac wc _ es 


yes 
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Furt I. The Coniplete Engliſh Scholar. 3 
yet, if 6nce they get the better, they prove the moſt 
domineering Tyrants itnaginable ; nor do any of them 
treat us in ſuch a {laviſh and abject manner, as that of | 
Fear; it unnerdes and enftebles our Limbs, precipi-- 
tates, or fetters our Underſtanding, and at the/ſame 
Time that it repreſents a Danger near at Hand, dif- 
arms, and makes us incapable of defending ourſelves 
againſt it. This is the Caſe even in reſpe&t of real 
Dangers, as Fire, Thieves, or vivlent Enemies; and 
even in this Caſe, a Man either of Senſe or Honour 
would be aſhamed to be detected of ſich, Weaknels: - 
But when the Cauſe of our. Alarm is groundleſs, and 
ſubſiſts no where but in our own Childiſh Tmaginationz 
we ſhould not only taks Care how we expoſe outlelves 
upon that Account, but reſolve. to man our Under- 
ſtanding with Reaſon and Fortitude enough to main- 
tain it, againſt the Attacks of every little imaginaty 
Phantom, Even thoſe who have thoroughly reaſorwd 


the Point, may yet retain ſomething of the old Wo- - 


man in their Minds, which having taken Root tos 

deep to be entirely pluck'd up, may ſometimes furprize 
them in an unguarded Moment, and make them ffart 
like the Lion in the Fable: But then they preſently 
recollect themſelves, and, as he did, treat the Cauſt 


- 


of their Deluſion with che utmoſt Contempt, 


V. The Travellers and the Ber. Y 


"A 
# > 


WO Men being to travel through a_ Foteſt to- — 4 


” gether, mutually promis'd to ſtand by each other 


in any Danger they ſhould meet upon the Way. The 


had not gone far, before a Bear came ruſhing towards 
them out of a Thicket; upon which one being a little 
nimble Fellow, got up into a Tree; the other falling 
flat upon his Face, and holding his Breath, lay ſtill, 
while the Bear came up and ſmelb'd at him; but that 
Creature ſuppoſing him to be a dead Carcaſs, went 
back again into the Wood, without doing him the leaſt = 
Harm. When all was over, the Spark who had _ 
climb'd the Tree came down to his Companion, and 
| 4 G 3 0 with”. 
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with a pleaſant Smile, 'afk'd him, what the Bear Haid 


to him; for, ſays he, I took Notice that he clapt his 
Month very cloſe: to your Ear. Why, replies the 


other, he charg'd me to take Care for the future, not 


to put any Confidence in ch comanly Nag 


you are. 
2 APPLICATION. 


eo Tho- nothing i is more common than to hear People | 
| profeſs Seryices and Friendſhips, where there is no O. 
cCaſion for them; yer ſcarce any Thing is ſo hard to be 


found as a true Friend; who will affift us in Time of 
Danger and Difficulty. All the Declarations of Rind- 


N which are made to an experienced Man, tho? ac 


companied with a Squeeze by the Hand, and a ſolemn 


Aſſeveration, ſhould leave no greater Impreſſion upon 
' his Mind, than the whiſtling of the Breeze, which, 


bruſhes one's Ear with* an unmeaning Salute, and i 7 


preſently. gone. He that ſuccours. our Neceſſity by a 


well-timed Aſſiſtance, tho? it were not uſher'd in by 
previous Compliments, will ever after be look'd upon 


as our Friend and Protector; and in ſo much a great- 


er Degree, as the Favour was unaſKk'd and unpromig'd ; 
as it was not extorted by Importunities on the one fide, 
nor led in by, a numerous Attendance of Promiſes on 


the other. Words are nothing till they are fulfilled by | 
Actions; and therefore we ſhould not ſuffer ourſelves. 


j 
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to be deluded 9 a vain e and Reliance _ 


VI. The Collier md the Fuller. 


Tux Collier and the Fuller, being old Acquaint- - 
ance, happen d upon a Time to meet together; 
and the latter being but ill provided with a Habitation, 
was invited by the former, to come and live in the 
ſame Houſe with him. I thank you, my dear Friend. | 
replies the Fuller, for your kind Offer; but it cannot 
be; for if I were to dwell with you, whatever I ſhould 
take Pains to ſcour . clean in the Morqing,' the oy a 
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of you and your. Coals, would blacken and del as 
uu as ever, before Night. 8 4 


The- APPLICATION. 


1 is of no ſmall Importance in Wk be. cau- * | 


tious what Company we keep, and with whom 


we enter into Friendſhips: For tho” we are ever fo 
well diſpos'd ourſelves, and happen to be ever ſo free 
from Vice and Debauchery, yet, if thoſe with whom 
we frequently converſe, are engag d in a lewd wick- 


ed Courſe, it ill be almoſt impoſſible to eſcape be- 


drawn in with them. If we are truly 2 and 


would ſhun theſe Syren Rocks of Peel oo which 
ſo many have ſplit before us, we ſhould forbid our- 
ſelves all manner of Commerce and Correſpondence: 


with thoſe, who are ſteering a Courſe, which, Reaſon © 
tells us, is not only not for our Advantage, but 
would end in our Deſtruction. All the Virtue we 


can boaſt of, will not be ſufficient to inſure us, if we 
imbark in bad Company: For, tho* our Philoſophy 


were ſuch, as we could preſerve ourſelves from being . 


tainted and infected with their Manners, yet theit 


Character would twiſt and entwine itſelf along with 


ours, in ſo intricate a fold, that the World would 
not take the Trouble to unravel and ſeparate them. 


Reputations are of a ſubtle inſinuating Texture; like 


Water, that which is deriv'd from the cleareſt Spring, 5 


if it chances to mix with a foul Current, runs on, 
undiſtinguiſh'd, in one muddy Stream for the future, 


and mult for ever partake of the Colour = Con 7 


dition of its Aſſociate. 
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7 he four laſt Chapters of 1075 N 


In theſe Chapters, The mighty and aſtoniſhing Power, 


Majeſty, and infinite Wiſdem' of God, in the wonderful 


Make, Nature, and Preſervation of the Creatures, are 
in the moſt grand, lofty, and pathetic Style 2 | 


by the ** Fa and Divine Philoſupher Job.” 
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= „ CHAP, XXXVIIL . eg v- 

f yp the Lord anſwered Job out of the Wbin 

wind, and ſaid, 2. Who is this that.darkneth; 

Counſet by Words without Knowledge? 3. Gird 

up now thy Loins like a Man; for 1 will demand; of 

thee, and anfwer thou me. 4. Where walt chou 

when 1 laid the Foundations of the Earth? Declare, 

if thou haſt Underſtanding.- f. Who Rath laid the 

Meaſures thereof, if thou knoweſt? or who hath 

© Frretched the Line upon it? 6. Whereupon are the . ? 

Foundations thereof faſtened? or who laid the Corner- 

ſtone thereof? 7. When the Morning Stars ſang to- 

_ gether, and all the Sons of God ſhouted for Joy. 

8. Or who ſhut up. the Sea with Doors, when it 

5 wine forth as if it had ifſued out of the Womb? 

: When J made the Cloud the Garment thereof, * 

: 0 thick Darkneſs a Swaddling- band for it, 10. i 

And brake up for it my decreed Place, and ſet Bars 

and Doors, 11. And faid, Hitherto ſhalt thou come, 

and no further: and here ſhall thy proud Waves be 

ſtayed. 12. Haſt thou commanded the Morning 

ſince thy Days? and cauſed the Day-ſpring to Know- 

his Place, 13. That it might take hold of the Ends 

of the Earth, that the Wicked might be ſhaken out of 

it? 14. It is turned as Clay to the Seal, and they 
ſtand as a Garment. 15. And from the Wicked 

their Light is with-holden, and the high Arm ſhall be 
broken. 16. Haſtthbu entered into the Springs of the 

Sea? or haſt thou walked in the ſearch of the Depth? 

17, Have the Gates of Death been opened unto thee? 

or haſt thou ſeen the Doors of the Shadow of Death 

18. Haſt thou perceived the Breadth of the Earth? 

declare, if thou knoweſt it all. 19, Where is the . 

Way where Light dwelleth? and as for Darkneſs, - 

whete is the Place thereof, 20. That thou ſhouldſt 

take it to the Bound thereof, and that thou ſhouldſt 

* the Paths to · the Houſe thereof? 21, _ 5 
et 
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yy becauſe chen was then bon, 1 9 
number of thy Days is great? 22. Haſt thou entered. - 
into the Treafures of the Snow? or haſt thou ſeen the 
_ Freafurers of the Hail, 23. W hich 1 have referved a- 
| bainft the Time of Trouble, aut the Day of oy | 
and War? 24 By what Way is the — a Ws which 
ſcattereth the Eaft Wind upon the 4 5 
hath divided a W e for the nd Me . Ee, 
Waters? or a way for the 1 of Thunder, 26, 
To cauſe it to rain on the Earth, where no Man is; 
on the Wildernefs wherein there is no Man? 27. To 
ſatisfy the defolate and waſte Ground, and to cauſe the 
Bud of the tender Herb to fpring forth? 28. Hath bs 
Rain a Father? or who hath. begotten the Drops of 
the Dew? 29. Out of whoſe Womb came the ler??? 
And the hoary Froſt of Heaven, who hath gendered it? 
30. The Waters are hid aswith a Stone, andthe Face 
of the Deep is frozen. 31. Caaſt thou bind the ſweet 
Influences of the Pleiades? or looſe the Bands of Orion? | 
32. Canſt thou bring forth Mazzaroth in his Seaſon, 
or canſt thou guide Arcturus with his Sons? 33. 
Knoweſt thou the Ordinances of Heaven? canſt thou 
ſet the Dominion thereof in the Earth? 34. Canſt - 
thou lift up thy Voice to the Clouds, that abundance . 
of Waters may cover thee? 35. Canſt thou ſend Light- 
nings, that they may go, apd ſay unto thee, Here we 
are? Who hath put Wiſdom in the inward Parts? or 
who hath given Underſtanding to che Heart? 37. Who 
can number the Clouds in Wiſdom? or who can ſtay: . 
the Bottles of Heaven, 38. When the Duſt groweth 
into Hardneſs, and the Clods cleave faſt together? 39. 
Wilt thou hunt the Prey for the Lion? or fi che Appetite 
of the young Lions; 40. When. they couch in their 
Dens, and abide in the Covert to lie in wait? 41. Who 
provideth for the Raven his Food ? when his young 
pues ory unto God, oy wander for lack of Meat. 
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CHAP. XXXIX. 


N Je Noweft thou the Time when the wild Goatz'of , 


Rock bring forth? or canſt thou. mark When the 


Hinds do calve? 2. Cinſt thou number the Months 


: that they fulfil? or knoweſt thou the Time when they 


bring forth? 3. They bow themſelyes, they bring forth. 


their young ones, they caſt out their Sorrows. 4. 


Their young ones are in good liking, they grow up 


with Corn : they go forth, and return not unto them, 


Who hath ſent out the wild Aſs free? or who ham 
ſed the Bands of the wild Aſs? 6. Whoſe Houle Þ .. 


have made the Wilderneſs, and the barren Land his 

Dwellings, 7. He ſcorneth the Mulcitude of the City, 
neither regardeth he the Crying of the Driver. 8. The 
Range of the Mountains is his Paſture, and he ſearcheth 


after every green Thing. 9. Will the Unicorn be wile; + 


ling to ſerve thee, or abide by thy Crib? 10. Canſt, 
thou bind the Unicorn with his Band in the F urn 


or will he harrow the Valleys after thee? 11. Wilt thou 


truſt him becauſe his Strength is great? or. wilt thou 
leave thy Labour to him. 12. Wilt thou believe him 
that thou wilt bring home thy Seed, and gather it into 


thy Barn? 13. Gaveſt thou the goodly Wings unto'the 1 
Peacocks? or Wings and Feathers unto the Oſtrich? 


14. Which leaveth her Eggs in the Earth, and warm- 
eth them in the Duſt. 15, And forgetteth that the 


foot may cruſh them, or that the wild Beaſt may break 
them. 16. She is hardened againſt her young ones; as. 
though they were not hers: her Labour is in vain with- 
out Fear; 17. Becauſe God hath deprived her of Wiſ-' 
dom, neither hath he imparted to her Underſtanding.” - 
18. What time ſhe lifteth up herſelf on high, ſhe ſcorn. 
eth the Horſe and his Rider. 19. Haſt thou given the 


Horſe Strength? haſt thou - clothed his Neck with 


Thunder? 20. Canſt thou make him afraid as a Graſs” 
hopper? The Glory of his Noſtrils is terrible, 21. He 


paweth in the Valley, and rejoiceth in his Strength: 


He goeth on to meet the armed Men. 22. * ei | 
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eth at Fox; and is not affrighted neither turneth he 


back from the Sword. 23. The Quiver rattleth a- 
gainſt him, the glittering Spear and the Shield. — 


He ſwalloweth the Ground with F jerceneſs and 


wn. believeth he that it is the Sound ofthe Tremp i 

et. 25, He ſaith among the Trumpets, Ha, ba! 
and 10 {melleth the Battle afar off, the Thunder of the, 
Captains — tke ee 26. Doth the Hawk H 


by thy Wiſdom, and: ſtretch her Wings towards 


the South? 27. Doth the Eagle mount up at thy Com- 
mand, and make her Neſt on high? 28. | She dwelleth 


and abideth on the Rock, Je ge the Crag of the Rock, 
and the ſtrong Plage. 29. From thence ſhe ſecketh 
the Prey, and her Eyes chold afar off. 30. Her 


young ones alſo _ vp ack and n the Slain” 


are, there is ſhe. 


2. Shall he that contendeth with the Almigh- 


| ty, inſtruct him? he that reproveth God, let him au- 
ſwer it. 3. Then Job anſwered; the Lord, and ſaidc. 
4. Behold, I am vile, what ſhall I anſwer thee? I will. - 


lay mine Hand upon my Mouth. Once have I ſpoken, 


but I will not anſwer : Yea, twice, but I will proceed.” 
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no further. 6. Then anſwered the Lord unto Job out 


of the Whirlwind, and ſaid, 7. Gird up thy Loins 


now like a Man: 1 will demand of e and declare 


thou unto me. 8. Wile. thou alſo diſannul my Judg-- : 
ment? Wilt thou condemn, me, that thou mayeſt be 
righteous ? g. Haſt thou an Arm like God? or canſt 
thou thunder with a Voice like him? 10, Deck thy 
ſelf now with Majeſty and Excellency, and array thy 
ſelf with Glory * Beauty. 11. Caſt abroad the Rage 
of thy Wrath: and behold every one that is proud, 
aud abaſe him. 12, Look on every one that is proud, 
and bring him low: and tread down the Wicked in their 
aer 13. Hide them in the Dutt MI * 7 


he eateth Graſs as an Ox. 16. Lo now, his Strength 
is in his by and his Force is in the Navel of his: 
| Belly. 1. He moveth his Tail like a Cedar; the 
 Sinews « ” bis Stones are wrapt together. 18. His 
Bones are as ſtrong Pieces of Braſs, his Bones are like 


Bars of Iron. He is the chief of the Ways of Gods 


he that made him, can make his Sword approach unto 
him. 20. Surely the Mountains bring him forth Food: 


where all the Beaſts of the Field play. 21. He lim 
under the ſhady Trees, in the Covert of the Reed, and  * 
Fens. 22. The ſhady Trees cover him with their 


Shadow: the Willows of the Brook compaſs him about: 


23. Behold he drinketh up a River, and haſteth not; 


he truſteth that he can draw up Jordan into his Mouth. 
24. He taketh it with his Eyes: His Noſe Pierce 
. re Snares. 3 7 
| | CHA P. XIII. 0 7 
0 ANST thou draw out Leviathan with an Hock? 
or his Tongue with a Cord, which thou letteſt 
down? 2. Canſt thou put a Hook i into his Noſe ? or 


bore his Jaw through with a Thorn? ; Will he make 


many Supplications unto thee? will he ſpake ſoft Words 
 nnto thee? 4. Will he make a Covenant with thee? 


wilt thou take him for a Servant for ever? 5. Wilt 


thou play with him as with a Bird? or wilt thou bind 


him for thy Maidens? 6. Shall thy Companions 

make a Banquet of him? ſhall they-part him among 
the Merchants? 5. Canft thou fill his Skin with barbed” 2 
Irons? or his Head with Fiſh- ſpears? * 8. Lay thine” 
Hand upon him, remember the Battle, do no more. 


9. Behold, the Hope of him is in vain: Shall not one 


be caſt down even at the Sight of him? 10. None is 


ſo fierce that dare ſtir him up: who. then is able to 
ſtand before me? 11. Who hath prevented me, that? 


ſhould * him? whatſoever is under the whole 1 


| _ Faces: in 1 14. Then will I ub es. | 


Fo unto thee, that thine own right Hand can ſave thee.” 
I5. Behold now Behemoth, Which I made with thee, © 
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his Power, nor his comely Proportion. 13. Who can 
diſcover the Face of his Garment? or who can come 
to him with his double Bridle? 14. Who can open 
the Doors of his Face? his Teeth are terrible round 
about. 15. His Scales are his Pride, ſhut up toge- - 
ther as with a cloſe Seal. 16. One 1 . ſo near en 
ther, that no Air can come between them. 17. They 
are joined one to another, they ſtick together, that 
they cannot be ſundered. 18. 2 Neeſings a Light 
doth ſhine, and his Eyes are li Eyelids of the 
Morning. 19. Out of his Mouth go ing Lamps, 
and Sparks of Fire leap out. 20. Out of his Noſtrils 
goeth Smoke, as out of a ſeething Pot or Caldron, 


of his Mouth. 22, In his Neck remaineth Strength, 
and Sorrow is turned into Joy before him. 23, The 
Flakes of his Fleſh are joined together: They are firm 
in themſelves, they cannot be moved. 24. His Heart 
is as firm as a Stone, yea, as hard as s Phe of the 
nether Milſtone. 25. When he raiſeth up himſelf, 
the Mighty are afraid: By reaſon of Breakings they 
_ purify themſelves, 26. The Sword of him that lay- 
eth at him cannot hold: The Spear, the Dart, nor 
the Habergeon. ' 27. He eſteemeth Iron as Straw; - 
and Braſs as rotten Wood. 28. The Arrow cannot 
make him flee: Sling-ſtones are turned with him into 
Stubble. 29. Darts are counted as Stubble: He laugh- _ 
eth at the ſhaki of a Spear. 30. Sharp Stones are 
under him: He fpreadeth ſharp-pointed Things upon 
the Mire. 31, He maketh the Deep to boil like a 
Pot: He maketh the Sea like a Pot of Ointment. 
1 . — maketh a Path to ſhine after him; one would 
ink the to be Upon Earth t 
1s not his mer Who Lens Ne 34 * 


beholdeth all high Thi ors is a King over al beg 
Children of Pride, LIRA 2 
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21. His Breath kindleth Coals, and a Flame goeth out 
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0. 650 15 magnified by bis Winks," ail LE: ” | 


Love to Man. | 
of the Chief Mofician upon Giltith, a P/alm 7 Dosi. 


43 


1 = 0! LORD our Lord, how. excellent is thy Nan 


in all the Earth! who hath. ſet thy Glory y.a- 


|  bove the Heavens, 2. Out of the Mouths of Babes 
and Sucklings haſt thou ordained Strength, becauſe 
of thine Enemies, that thou mighteſt fill the B+ 
_ © nemy and the Avenger. 3. When 1 conſider thy 


Heavens, the Work of thy Fingers, the Moon 


the Stars which thou haſt ordained; 4. What is Man, J 


that thou art mindful of him? and the Son of Man, 
that thou viſiteſt him? 5. For thou haſt made bigs 
little lower. than the Angels, and haſt crowned him 


with Glory and Honour. 6. Thou madeſt him 9 


have Dominion over the Works of thy Hands; th 
haſt put all Things under his Feet: 7. All Sheep at 


Oxen, yea, and the Beaſts of the Field: Tae Fowl of 


the Air, and the Fiſh, of the Sea, and whatioever paſs 


| eth through the Paths of the Seas, 8. O Lord oP 


Lord, how exccellent is COP: E! in all the 2 


| 4 Meditation upon the mighty Power, and 3 
Providence of God: His Glory is eternal. The * 
bet voweth perpetually io praiſe bim. 


B <6 the Lord, Omy Soul: OLord my God; t 3 


very great, thou art clothed with Honour and Majeſty 


2. Who covereſt thyſelf with Light, as with a Gar- 
ment: who ſtretcheſt out the Heavens like a Curtain, 


3. Who layeth the Beams of his Chambers in the Wa- 


ters, who maketh the Clouds his Chariot, wharwalketh 


upon the Wings of the Wind. 4. Who maketh his 


Angels Spirits, his Miniſters a flaming, Fire. g. Who 
laid the Foundations of the Earth, chat it Mead not 
be removed, for ever. 6. Thou coveredſt it with the 
** as with a Garment. The Waters ſtood * 
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che Mountains, 5. At thy Rebuke they fled: At the 


Voice of thy Thunder they haſted away. 8. They _. -* 
go up by the Mountains: they: go down by the Val. 
leys unto the Place which thou haſt founded for them. 

9. Thou haſt ſet a Bound that they may not pas 


over: That they turn not again to cover the Earth, ß. 


10. He ſendeth the Springs into the Valleys, which 
run among the Hills. 11. They give Drink to every 
Beaſt of the Field: The wild Aſſes quench their Thirſt. _ 


12. By them ſhall the Fowls of the Heaven have their 


Habitation, which ſing among the Branches. 13. He 5 


watereth the Hills from his Chambers: The Earth is 
ſatisfied with the Fruit of thy Works. 14. He cauſetn 
the Graſs to grow for the Cattle; and Herb for 
the Service of Man, that he may bring forth Fool 
out of the Earth: 15. And Wine that maketh glad the 
Heart of Man, and Oil to make his Face to ſhine, 


and Bread which ſtrengthneth Mans Heart. 16, The 
Trees of the Lord are full-of Sap: The Cedars of Le- 


banon which he. hath planted. ' 17. Where the Birds 


| make their Neſts: as for the Stork, the Fir-trees are 


her Houſe. 18. The high Hills are a Refuge for the 


wild Goats, and the Rocks for the Conies, 19. He 


appointeth the Moon for Seaſons. the Sun kgoweth _ 
hig going down. 20. Thou makeſt Darkneſs, and it 
is Night: Wherein all the Beaſts of the Foreſt do 
creep forth. 21. The young Lions roar after their 
Prey, and ſeek their Meat from God. 22: The Sun 
ariſeth, they gather themſelves together, and lay them 


down in their Dens. 23; Man goeth forth to his 


Work, and to his Labour until the Evening. 24. 0 
Lord, how manifold are thy Works? In Wiſdom haſt 
thou made them all: The Earth is full of tky Riches? — 


25. So is this great and wide Sea, wherein are Things 
creeping innumerable, both ſmall and great Beaſts. 26. 


There go the Ships; there is that Leviathan, whom thou 


haſt made to play therein. 27. Theſe wait all upon 
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YG 29. Thou hideſt thy Face, they are troubled y\than 


 * other, See, here the Dreamer cometh; come 99 


_ > ebe Ea: M 
Seaſon. 28. That thou giveſt them, they gather: 
hou openeſt thine Hand, they are fillech WR Good, 


talceth away their Breath, they die and return t er 
Duſt. Thou ſendeſt forth thy Spirit, they are eehte: 
and thou reneweſt the Face of the Earth. 3 The 
Slory of the Lord ſhall endure for ever: The Lord | 
hall rejoice in his Works. 32. He locketh om de 
irth, and it erembleth; he toucheth the Hills andthey * 
| ſmoke; 33. 1 will ſing unto the Lord as g 
live: Iwill ſing Praiſe unto my God While I H, 
Being. 34. My Meditation of him ſhall be feet | 
will be glad in hs Lord. 35. Let the Sinners be ch 
ſumed out of the Earth, and let the Wieked be no moe: | 
Bleſs thou the Lord, O my Soul. e 1 


92 
acbb fold] 32 of 27 8 1 by 
"1 0 1% Bre. * carried into 

phar's Houſe, aud d thrown into 2 , 22 1 [ 

- XXXy11, 39, 60. 3 1 
1. J ACOB had twelve Children, of ahich Joſeph and 

Benjamin were the youngeſt, and were bornto him 

by Rachael. The particular Affection which Jacob er 

preſſed towards Joſeph; the Liberty he took of charging 

huis Brothers, before him, of a Crime the Seripture 1 
does not mention, and the Account he gave them f bus 

Dreams, which pointed out his future Greatnels, ff 

their Jealouſy and Hatred againſt him. One D 
they law him coming up to them in the Country, where 
they were feeding their Flocks, they ſaid to one an- 
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therefore, let us kill him, and throw him inte a P, 
and we ſhall ſee what will become of his Dreams. Upan 
the Remonſtrance- of Ruben, they contented: then 
ſelves with throwing him into the Pit, and taking #- 
way his Coat. Soon after they drew him our fem 
thence, to ſell him to a Company of Ichmaelite Me- 
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doll him! to them for twenty Pieces of Silver. a 
this they took his Coat, rms tots aer 5 
a Kid, and ſent it to Jacob, ſaying, This Coat have we "i 
found; ſee nom whether” ic be;thy\Soo's Coat or no, | I 
Aud he Kknewit,! and'faid, It is my Son's Coat; aan 
evil Beaſt hath devoured him; Joſeph is Without doube 
rent in Pieces; And Jacob rent his Clothes, and put 
— * his Tainan and mourned for his ” 
i inte one of the principal Officers £ 
Court, named Potiphar. And the Lord. 
ſays the! WWI wich Joſeph, and the Lord 
made all chat he bad th per in his Hand,. His 
Maſter ſeeing: das tche L ard was with him, took him 
into favoirgy Mae him Ovyericer over his-Houſe, and 
all that he Had he put intd his Hinds, Allo the Lord "5 
bleſſed the Hole of. :Potiphars: and he nw A 
Bleſſings on all that he had, for Joſeph's fake. Hie had 37 
now lived 4 conſiderable ! Time in otiphar's Houſe, SY & 
when his-Miſtreſs caſting her Eyes upon him, We 2 
abſence of -her-Husband,; ſolicited him ie lie with ter. © -F! 
But Joſeph abhorred it, and faid c Mer, Fes ca! 
be ſo wicked as to abuſe the Confidenge placed in me 1 
by my Maſter; and commit this Sin againſt God ? 8 3 [ 
But ſhe went on hill: to ſolicit him Day by Day, w.. 
out obtaining her Deſires. At laſt, as" Joleph was 
one Day — ſhe took hold of his Garment anÄed 
preſſed him to à Conſent. But Joſeph left his Gr. 
ment in her Hand, and fled. The Womanz in grent „ 
Indignation/ at his Refuſal, ſet up a loud. Cry, anja 
calling to the Men of her Houſe, ſhe told them tha... 
Joſeph had attempted to lie with her by Violence, ande 
as ſoon as he heard her cry out hie fled; And hen her 
Husband came home, ſhe ſaid the ſame Thing to him, . 
and ſhewed him the Garment as a proof of what Me Þ 
alledged. Potiphar, too credulous to the Words of —_— 
his Wife, gave way to the Violence of bis Paſſion, _ ' 3 
and Mut him up in the Priſon; where the Ning Fi-. 
ſoners 1 . 25 
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+114 Ihe Conpire Engl Schilur. Rn 
Eyes of ſhe Keeper of the Prien. . 
11 was in Priſon, two of -theqgrear: Officers of Phanny " 
Court, to wit, the chief Butler und che Thief Bl 
nere thrown into che fame Place by the it, 
And the Keeper charged Joseph wick" chem,” avthe 
had done all the other Priſoners Some ie 
= they both dreamed a Dream in the fame NM, whih 
We 3 great Uneafineſs, Joſeph enplaned Gir 
Dreams, and foretold tothe Butler, chat W 
Days he ſhould be reſtbred to his E ney whd 
told the Baker, that within three Days; Phra would 
hang him on a Tree, and the 'Birds «(ſhould arti 
Fleſh from off him. And as be hac id rl 
out. The chief Baer wen put to e 
* Butler reſtored. Joſeph beſbughe the Rue iy 
_ Kindneſs to him, to malce mention of biki:beforetii- ? 
roah, and bring him out of -Priſony Ford was ek"! 
away, ſays he, from the Land 6f the Hidbrews/ and © 
have done nothing that they ſhould ht me I ee, 
Dungeon. Zut the chief Butler beingoreftored an 
to Favour, thought no more of his Interpreter; © 
CC „ * 
REFLECTIONS; „ 

W HAT muſt we think of God Ne- 
Vviour towards Joſeph, "whoſe Vine: 

brought upon him ſuch ill Treatment, firſt chm A 
- Brethren, who hated him, and cruelly uſed him, } 
then from his Miſtreſs, Potiphar's Wife, who Wosz 
fully 3 and cauſed him 3 
in a naſty Dungeon? Anſwer. It has pleaſed | 
by this Conduct to lay before us — I- 
1 ſtructions. His firſt Deſign is to undeceive Mankind 
| | in the falſe Notions they entertain of Prosideges 
[ _ Virtue. They are apt to think that God neglects"me 
3 EQerre of human Affairs, when thoſe that fear M e 
F _ . oppreſſed and in Miſery. They think that Vine 
ſhould always render ſuch as are ſincerely poſlelled'oi 
it happy in this Life. The Scripture over 
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| upon all that he tad in Houſe, and jo the Nan: 
inſomuch that he left all that he had in his Hand, and 
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. Notions the. Example of rs 4 
God was 2 watchful, and yet he was 
baniſhed,” wrongfully ac- 
Weng tho Prins and for all this pee 
pure and unſullied,  wichoue being 
18 for ſeveral Years ; and was even 
ivity, and. ran. the Hazard of 1 
N 1 e ON in * 
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n A 
unes ? Au. The Scri ee be 
on ly 25 to e "Eo wh how 
is Servant, by informing us that God 1 Was - 
es: ith him, and for this Realogthe was a pro- 
n that he cauſed him to find favour i in 
ht Ft of his Maſter, who ſaw that God Was with hita 
that he bleſſed him in all that he did: 3,that he 
it into Potiphar's Heart to make him,” y „ 
was, the Overſeer of all his Houſe; that * 1 
Beger et thongs Gp ud 6 th 
Degree of Affection, the Lord blefied the Houle « 
for Joſeph's ſake, and his Bleſſing w 


knew not ought” he had, fave the Bread that he cat; © 
that when Joſeph was caſt into Priſon, the Lord ſhew- 
ed him Mercy, and give him favour ia the Sight "i 
the Keeper the Priſon, inſomuch that he committed 
to Joſeph's Hand all the Priſoners that were in A 
Priſon, without looking to any thing that was under 


"49004 and places ah in him, that 


\ nothing | 


Reg 


* nn WR op” 2 e 
nothing was done there without his DireQion 4 "Wat, 
laſtly, whatever he did, the Lord made it 
Oueſt. But notwithſtanding all theſe Favours, M . | 
the Priſon a very \ſorrowful Dwelling . for” J6 epi? 
Anſ. When thrown into Priſon, he ſeemed fre 
all; but God deſcended with Rim into the 7 
Dungeon, wherein he was ſhut up. For'the Tam 
Was with Joſeph; And Ge Seren does not ſetuple 
to ſay, that the eternal Wiſdom became in a thdnners 
Priſoner With him; ſhe went down with Rich into the 
Pit, and left him not in Bonds. She foltned de 
diouſneſs of the Nights, which were ſpent in Watchs - 
ing and Suffering. She was a Light in that Day 
whither. the Rays of the Sun could not penetrate. She 
took away. from the Solitude and . Captivity,” which © 1? 
neither Reading nor Buſineſs could diminiſh or Julpend - 
the Senſe of, the terrible Weight of Diſquietude, [which +? 
ſhocks the moſt reſolute. _ And laſtly, ſhe HOO 1 
Calmneſs and Serenity over his Mind, which's 
from an invincible and inexhauſtible Spring.” When 
Joſeph was made a Partner in the Throne of Phas 
raoh, it is not faid, That Wiſdom aſcended with him 
thither; as it is aid, That ſhe deſcended with him to 
Priſon. She accompanied him, without doubt, inthe 
ſecond Eſtate, but the firſt was dearer to Joſeph, and 
mult” be ſo to every Man that has Faith, Se, What 
other Inſtruction has it pleaſed God to give us ig the 
Conduct he obſerved with regard to Joſeph ? A He 
would teach us in the ſecond Place, how his Provi- 
- * dence conducts all Things to the Execution of his 
Deſigns, and how he makes the very Obſtacles "which. 
Men ſtrive to throw in their way, ſubſervient to them, .: 
The Deſign of God was to raiſe J to ſuch a De- 
gree of Greatneſs and Power, as ſhould oblige his 
Brothers to bow down humbly before him. "Joleplis - 
Brethren oppoſed it; but, ſays the Scripture; "There 


is no Wildom, nor Underſtanding, nor Counſcb againſt 
the Lord. What they did to humble Joſeph, W We 
firſt Step by which God leads him to Elevation and 
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y 3 und the horrible, Cilumny of 


him thither. So now it was not you that ſent me 
| hither, but God. Theſe Words are great matter of 


curing their Happineſs and Salvation. Secret Machi- 
nations, or open Hatred, Captivity, of -alumny, ſhall 


bring them to the Point which Grace has marked out 


for them z and when they ſhall have ſettled Joſeph up- _. 


on the Throne, they ſhall-tremble' in his Preſence. 
Queſt, What means did Joſeph make uſe of to reliſt 
the Tem 
find in his Conduct an excellent Model of what we 


Scholar i, 
een 
dus the Circuniſtance which advanced him almoſt 0 2 


the Throne. This Joſeph obſerves himſelf to he Be: 
chren afterwards, by telling them, it was not they that 
had ſent him into Egypt, but God that had brought 


Conſolation to ſuch as have*Faith; (Whatever ſhall bv 
deſigned againſt them, : ſhall become the Means of ſe  * 


ptatzon laid for hic by his Miſtreſs ? An,. WW 


ſhould do when we are tempted. Joſeph defends him- 
ſelf at firſt by the Remembrance of God and his Duty. 


How, ſays he, to that bold and ſhameleſs Woman, can 


I commit ſuch an Action, who have God ſor my Wit- 


neſs and my Judge? It is in his Sight that you and I 
ſhall both become criminal. It is he who commands 


Wickedneſs, and fin againſt God? But when the Temp 
tation was become ſo . = that he had cauſe to fear 


his Weakneſs might yield to it, he hetakes himſelf to 
flight, forſakes all, and expoſes himſelf to the utmoſt 


me td diſobey you upon this Occaſion. How can! 
eſcape his View, or corrupt his Juſtice, or be covered 
from his Indignation? How then can I do hd great 


Hazard, rather than continue in ſuch a State as might 
incline him to offend againſt God. Qugſt. Is there no 


bother Reflection to be made upon the Misfortunes ang 
Diſgrace of Joſeph ? Anſ. How ſevere and unjuſt ſo- 
ever the Treatment was which Joſeph was to undergo, 


he never let fall the leaſt Word of Murmuring and 


_ Complaint. He never abandoned himſelf to Diſcou- - 
ragement whilſt he was a Bond-ſlaye, but gave Himſelf 
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- natural Inclination . elk of I: 3 
Adventures, he never made a Recital of Mus. Ang © 
| when under a Neceſſity of laying himſelf pen 9 the ©! 
chief Butler, he does it with fuch a Moderation nd 
Charity, as cannot et be admired. IS 
I here BN I date noting her age 
and here e ne at X 
ut me in this Du He neither names his | 
Brethren who had ſold him, nor his Miſtreſs who had 
_ unjuſtly accuſed him. He only ſays, That he we © 
carried away and made a Slave, tho free-born, and 
condemned to a cruel Priſon tho? innocent. Ao 
ther Perſon, of leſs Humility and Prudence, "would - 
have told the Story of his Life, and inſiſted on the 
moſt honourable Circumſtances, If he had done fo; 
the Holy Ghoſt would have left his Virtue in Dax 
neſs, which rather than ſubſiſt in Obſcurity, would 
have choſe to have been comforted under Misfortune, 
by the vain Satisfaction of making itſelf admit d; 
whereas Care has been taken to —— all Ages Kno-, 
what Joſeph would not have mentioned in Secret, nor 
in the obſcu Wr a 


II. Joſeph's Advancement. 1 
The ff Doe of bis 7 4 into Egypt. Gals 4 
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AT the End of two full Years aber che Dual 3 
reſtored, Pharaoh dreamed two Dreams in the 
ſame Night. In the one he ſaw ſeven fat Kine com- 
ing up out of the River, which were devoured by 
= ſeven other lean Kine, that came up after them out 
X of the ſame River. In the ſecond, he ſaw ſeven full 
| Ears of Corn, which were preſently after devoured 
by ſeven thin Ears. And when none of the Wile 
Men of dee could interpret theſe Dreams, the But» + 
ler remem red * * of him to, be 


Indio 8 that. 
m thence in the Years: 
EIT — 
er the 3 accor to or 
my P overned, and o ſhall be 
than th r the ſame Time, e took off his 
From his Bland, and put it upon Joſeph's Hand;: 
he made him to ride de-in the Econd Chariot which he 
had, and Þ 
. alſo. n 


next, and 1 itſelf over all 88 but in 
Egypt there was Corn. And when the People were 
almoſt famiſhed, they cried unto Pharaoh for Bread. 
And he ſaid unto thenr, Go unto Jo what he 


Jenty, to lar 85 


faith unto you, do. Joſeph then'open the Store- „ 


houſes, and fold Corn to the Egyptians and other 
Nations, Jacob having heard that there was Corn 
in Egypt, ordered his Sons to go down thither.' 
They went to the number of ten; for Jacob kept 
Benjamin with him, leſt ſome Accident ſhould hap- 
pen to him by the Way, When they were come in- 

to Egypt, they preſented themlelves before Joſeph, 


and bowed down before him. Joſeph knew his | 


Brethren, and ſeeing them lye at his Feet, he remem- _ 
bred the ares; rr dag! mow any — 7 
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r Engliſh Schiler” Pan” 
hut did not make himſelf known. wn lem; Ms. 
- ſpoke unto them roughly; and treated them, @ Shy” > 
| who were come to take a View of the Country Bus 1 
| they anſwered him, My Lord, we are Spe e 
Corn; we are twelve Brothers, all one 'NMan'S Sons 
in the Land of Canaan. ' The youngeſt is" left with 
our Father, and the other is dead. Wel an-* 
ſwers Joſeph, by this ye ſnall be proved. Sehe one” 
of you to fetch your Brother, and the reſt ſhall be- 
kept in Priſon. He thought fit however to 27 
but one of them. Struck with Terror and R e 
they faid one to another, in their own Languages - 1 
This Diftreſs is juſtly come ys for being guil-+ 1 
ty concerning our Brother. -We ſaw the A 
his Soul, when he beſought us to have Pity on him 
but we would not hear him; therefore is his Rd 
required of you by God? Joſeph who'y = 
them, tho' they knew it not, could not refrain from 
weeping. He left them for a Moment, and returned 
again to talk with them. When he took Simeon,” 
and bound him before their Eyes; and privately 
commanding his Officers to reſtore. every Man's: 
Money into his Sack, they departed with their AE 
loaden with Corn. */ + $557, 
| 1 1 6 ,BBELECTIONS.:. £2 
2, Way did God leave Joſeph in Priſon ſo man 
Years, withottfeeming to be mindful of him? . 
This Term, which ſeems long indeed to a Priſoner, . 
was neceſlary to confirm Joſeph in Humility,.Sub- + 
miſſion to the Will of God, and Patience, We ſhould 
have looked upon him with Concern, had we een 
him in Bonds, and known his Innocence. But God, 
who had a far more indulgent and tender Compaſſion | 
for him, left him in a Condition from which We 
ſhould have delivered him. He knew What was 
_ wanting to his Virtue; how long the Remedies c 
quiſite to his Health were to laſt. He ſaw his future 
Temptations and Dangers, and prepared for him, 
„ i during 
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1 
dent Vick e mne he firſt ſtrengthens them in 
Patiente and Humility, and does not expoſe them to 


the Choice of) vg * firſt Miniſter, 
inveſt 'a a with ſo 


Power? ' Auf. Tis 80 Ha 


vereign 
pin of a e when 
a Prince is Ax with a ſound Thought. Whilſt 


ſpeaking in 1 Goc 
wry him ! in Secret. He cauſed him to attend 


to the ſage Advice and prudent Counſels of a Stran- 


ger and a Captive; and removed from him all the 


Prejudices which ſo frequently hinder Perſons in hi 
and acknowledging an Underſtanding ſuperior to 


their ]. He made him comprehend that a mere 


human Wiſdom would be improper to execute what 


had been ſuggeſted to him by Wiſdom from above, Hel 
and that it would be in vain to ſeek out for any other 
2 than the Perſon whom God had choſen. 


ne as this is, a 


Can we find, ſays Pharaoh, ſuch 
Man in whom the Spirit of God is? In talki 


ng thus, 


he entirely overturned all the Miſtakes of à falſe 


Religion as un- oy 
ſerviceable in the Government of a State, and finds 


Policy, which conſiders Virtue and 


oy in 2 r eee, i 


gh 
Station from ſubmitting to the Evidence of Truth, 


an exact Probity too great a Curb upon its Views and 


Projects. This ſtupid Impiety is expoſed to eternal 


Shame by an Infidel King. Tas his Perſuaſion, that 


the more of the Spirit of God a Miniſter has, the | 


more capable he is of governing a Kingdom. And the -- 
leaſt Attention is ſufficient to diſcern; that the oppo- | 


fite Princi le flows from the utter want of human 


Underſtanding. Q What muſt we think of Joſeph's -- 


Glory, who was raiſed almoſt to a Throne? An. 


The Holy Ghoſt informs us, in another Book,” that 5 & 
the . which had been caſt upon e I 
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the utter C 
which e 


irtue. Twas Virtue that us 


, and 2 
Thus Was 


Time 
, required 
Mark of Reſpect 10 bs paid en to the firſt Mini f 
Pharaoh. , Were Joſeph's Dreams fulfilled. with 
reſpect to his Brethren? An. They 


ſo, upon their falling proſtrate at his Fert. 
; Joſeph's Brethren came and bowed dawn themſelves 


before him, with their Faces to the Earth. Thus | 


was brought to paſs what they had been apprehenſive 
of, Aden h w not of tha Intereſt Ta had in 
_ owning him for their Maſter. The more they ſtrove 
to prevent it, and make themſelves independent f 
him, the more they contributed to advance his Aus 


* 


whilſt they had him amongſt them, but come to ſeek 
him in Egypt, to throw themſelves at his Feet. The) 


forſook him, and would have taken away his Lite, - 


when ſent to them by their Father; but were com 
pelled to a before him, after a kind of Reſur- 


rection, wi 


viour of the World; whereas, before, they had'been 


apprehenſive of being ſubject to him, while they cans - | 


ſidered only their own Deprefſion in his Adyance- 
ment. Q; What do we learn from the Remo 


b W for the cruel Treatment they had. 
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all the People; ett "oh was — 


were evidently - 


thoriry. They reſolved not to fall down before him, 


Fear and Trembling. They fall dos 

before him, after Egypt and the other Nations, whoſe 
Example they follow, and are not afraid of being re- 
jected hm, becauſe they look upon him as the 8. 
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Vengeance comes to ſhew itſelf, 
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WHEN] Jacob's Children, upon their return, had. 

told him all that had befel them, the Im + 1 
ment of Simeon, and the expreſs Order they ; 
ceived of carrying Benjamin down int 4 
ſorrowful News filled him with Grief, and renewed | 
his former Concern for the Loſs of Joſep h. He long 
refuſed to let his dear Benjamin go, in alem alone 
he placed his whole Conſolation. But at laſt, feei 
there was a CET. for it, and that otherwi 
both muſt periſh by the Famine, he conſented to his 
Departure, upon the repeated Aſſurances his other 
Children him, that they would bring him back 
to him. They all then ſet our er with Pre- I 
ſents for Joſeph, and double the ere 5 bad 

to 


found in their Sacks. Being come in 
been themleres befor * 
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5 3 
to Juſtiſy 


had given them Treaſures in their Sacks ; but tha 
for his part he had their Money, And ſtraights 
be brought out Simeon unto them. They had Wa- 
ter then given them, and when they had waſhed their 
Peet, they waited for the coming of Joſeph. When 
Joſeph came home, they bowed themſelves to him o 
the Earth, and offered him their Preſents, Joh 
having graciouſly aſked them of their Welfare, faid 
| to them, Your Father, the Old Man of whom you 
ſpake, is he yet alive? And they anſwered, Thy Ser 
vant our Father is in good Health; he is yet alive. 
And at the ſame Time they bowed themſelves down 
to the Earth again, _ Joſeph caſting his Eyes upon 
Benjamin, And is this, ſays he, your younger Bro- 
ther of whom you ſpake to me? God be gracious, 
adds he to him, unto thee, my Son. And Joſeph 
made haſte to get out; for the Sight of his Brother 
| had affected him fo much, that he could no longer = 
refrain from Tears. Preſently after he returned"to' 
His Brethren, and having ordered Dinner to be 
brought in, he ſat down to eat with them. When - 
| Joſeph had eaten with his Brethren, he gave a ſecret 
Order to his Steward, to fill their Sacks with Corn,” 
and to put every Man's Money in his Sack's Mouth; 
And put my ſilver Cup, ſays he, in the Sack of the 
poungeſt. His Steward obeyed, and the next Morne 
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BE they Jes ſecs. per ber of the Town, before 
Joſeph ſent his Steward after them, to churge hem 
des accuſed of fo baſe an Action, 'which - 
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with ſtealing bis Cup. They 
find thet 


ſaid 
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6 had never fo much as thabght of, We beugt 
aid they, the Money we found in our Sacks - 
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Mouths, how then Thould we fteaFour of thy Lord's © 


Houle Silver er Gold? With” whomloever ory - - 
| Servants it is found, let him die and ale we Wall ve 
my Lord's Bond- men. The. Steward took" them at 
their Wordaz and ſearching their Sacks, begititiing 


Sack. © They returned to the City in great 
and went to throw themſelves at Joſeph's Feet. A. 


= 


great Afiction; 


ter ſome Reproachits, "he'rold them, that he in Ahle 


Sack the Cup was found, ' ſhould continue his Slave: 
Then Judah, having aſked Leave to ſpeak, repreſent- 
ed to Joſeph, that I they terhriied back to their Fa- 
er without bringing back with chem the Son whom 
de ſc tenderly lov'd, they ould” kill him wien Ser? 
row. I, adds he, Became a Surety for Him Wich my 
Father; let me therefore, .I pray thee, abide in his 
ſtead a Bondman, to my Lord: For I cannot return 
without him, left I ſee the Evil that ſhall come uppen 
my Father. At theſe Words Joſeph could refrain * . 
himſelf no longer. He commanded” all that Were 
preſent to go out from him. Then, che Tenn nn. 
ing from his Eyes, he cried aloud, and faid % 


Brethren, .I am Joſeph: Ding ather yet live? 


And they could not anſwer him, for they were trou-. _- 
bled at his Preſence. He then ſpoke gently to them, 
and ſaid, Come near to me. And as they came near, 
I am Joſeph, ſays he, your Brother, whom vou fol 
into Egypt. No therefore be not grieved"and"an- 


gry with yourſelyes, that you fold me hither; for 


God ſent me before you to preſerve Life. So no it 


was not you that ſent me hither, but God. Go, tell 


n 
. 


Egypt. 


with the Eldeſt, the Cup was found in Benjathin's 


— 
- 
” 


my Father, that God hath made me Lord of all 


o i4 
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5 : J6 osxPH's diſcovering himſelf to his: Brechen 8 
che moſt affecting, and tender Part of his Story, but 
is preceeded by ſtrange Circumſtances. In ſhort, 
how can we reconcile his Forgetfulneſs and Indiffer- 
ence towards his Father e whom” he 
leaves expoſed to the fatal Conſequences of acruel 
Famine, and the extreme Severity he uſes them with 
in caluminating and impriſoning them? How, I ay, 


Joſeph) dere this — but Was not — 
chem. This 4s the "Condition of the e By re- 
fuſing to ſubmit to Jeſus Chriſt, they : ceaſe] xo ſee 
him, but could mot free themſelves from tis Domi- 


and did not receive him. 


ſteries they refuſed to believe. But the Vaibwill not 
always remain over their age 1 | 
Interval their Blindneſs laſts, 


mine, not Of material Bread, ok, as the Prophet had 3 


foretold, of the Word of God, which they are not 


allowed to underſtand. I will ſend a Famine in he 


Land, not a Famine of Bread, nor a Thirſt for Wa- 


ter, but of hearing che Words of the Lond. Phe 


Land of Canaan is condemned to a total Sterility 


The. true Bread of Life is found only ay in Ea 5 


Whoever would live, muſt neceſſarily 
ther; and till Benjamin, the laſt of Jacob's Children, 
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| Pre, che Fumin willy aft that wretched | 

Were Joſeph del pen; e hawk 
 rowandd his Brethren" He ſhall ſpeak to them as che”... 
he knew them not, with | 


an an Voice and a 
Countenance. He, mads kimbelf Brings — 


and agar roughly to them. "Tio tn thus that Chriſt 
 thas 1 S and blind 
— He appears not to know his Brethsen ac-.- 
Wt e e | 
the Fathers. of a faithleſs and | 
. Yer Joſeph offered Violence to himſeif, . 
ing his Affection. He could not refrain from werp- | 
ins he was obliged to turn aſide, to hide his Face, 
and withdraw from Time to Time to vent hid Tears. 
The Pains he took to conceal them, Was che Fire 
— ͤ — ——ñ—kn and 
reſerved till the Time a in his eternal Coun- 4 
_ fel. The Promiſes of + God will be accompliſhed 
upon Iſrael; for his Gifts. art without Repentance, 
and his Truth will remain unmov dt allAfﬀet- 0 
But a juſt Severity ſuſpends the Effects of « Clemen- ; 
cy, which our e e word TON. 
* neee JS 71 38 
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NE HEMIAH Chap. x. ITT 
236 of thoſe that ſealed the Covenant. 
Now s thoſe that ſealed were, Nehemiah the T. 
Sereiah, 3 Jeremiah, Paſhur, Ameriah, Mal- . | 
chijah, Hattuſh, Shebaniah, Malluch, Harim Me- 
remoth, Obediah, Daniel, Ginnethen, Baruch, Me- 
ſhullam, Abijah, Mijamin, Maaziah, Bilgai, Sbe- 
maiah: T heſe were the Prieſts. And the Leyites; 
both Joſhua-the-Son of Azanjah, Binui, of the Sons 
of Henadad, Kadmeil; and their Brethren, Sheba- 
niah, Hodijah, Kelita, Pelaiah, Hanan, Micha, Re- 
hob, Haſhabiah, Zaccur, Sherebiah, Shebeniah, Ho- 
dijah Bani, Beninu. Ii Chief of -the- * 
Paroſh, Pahath-moab, 3 Zatthu, Bani, Bunni, 
Azgad, Bebai, Adonijah, Bi ai, Adin, Ater, Hiz- - 
kijah, Azzur,. Hodijahs Beziah, Hariph, 
Anathoth, Nebeai, „ Meſhullam. Ha, 
Meſhezabeel, Zadok, addua, Pelatiah, Hanan, Ana- 
jah, Hoſhea, Hananiah, Haſhub, Halloheſh; Pileha, 
Shobek, Rehum, Haſhabna, Maaſeiah, and Ahijah, © 
Hanan, Anan, Malluch Harim, Baanal. And the 
reſt of the People the Prieſts, the Levites, the Por- 
ters, the s, the Nethinims, and-all they that 
| had ſeparated. themſelves from the People of the 
Lands, unto the Law of God, their Wives, their Sons, 
and their Daughters, every one having Kyiowledge, 
and having Nig no They 4 clave to their 
Brethren, their Nobles, and entered into a Curie, , 
and into an Oath, to walk in God's Law, which was 
given by Moſes the Servant of God, and to obſerve 
and do all the Commandments of the Lord our OP. 
nnen and his Statutes. 


ROMANS. Chap. xvi. 


I Commend unto you Phebe our Siſter, which is a 
Servant of the Churck which is at Cenchrea? That 

ye . W as hecometh Saints, and 
. 


4 
8 


Epenetus, who is the firſt Fruits of Achaid unte Seis 


ha ye, aſſiſt has. in whatſoever Bobo pa * 
of you: for ſhe hath been a Sucgenter . Fe 
of m elf alſo, Greet iſcilla and Aquila in 
in Chriſt Jeſus: (ho have for my Life laid dove 
own Neck: unto whom not only I give Thanks, 
alſo the Churches of the Gentiles.) Likewiſe greet the 
Church that is in their Houſe. Salute my well-belaved 


bed 
l 
but 
the 


Greet Mary, who beſtowed much Labour onmu⁰⁹ñ⁹ & 
lute Andronicus and Junia my Kinſmen and my fellow 
Priſoners, who are of Note among the Apoliles, "who | 
alſo were in Chriſt before me. Greet Amplius ny be- 
loved in the Lordi Salute Urbane our Helper in 
and Stachys my beloved. Salute A pelle 
_ Chriff. Salute * that are of Ariſlobolus Houſhold, 
Salute Herodion my Kinſman. . Greet them that be of 
the Houſhold of Narciſſus: which are in the Lord. 
Salute Tryphena and Tryphoſa, who labour in the 
Lord. Salute the beloved Perſis, which laboured 
in the Lord. Salute Rufus choſen in the Lord, 
his Mother and mine. Salute Aſyncritus, Phlegon, 
Hermas, Patrobas, Hermes, and the Brethren which 
are with them, Salute Philologus, and Julia, Nereus, 
and his Siſter, and Olympas, and all the Saints which 
are: with them. Salute one and6ther- with in holy Kiſs. 
The Churches of Chriſt ſalute you. Now 1 Peſeech 
you Brethren, mark them which 'cauſe Diviſions and, 
Offences,” contrary to the Doctrines which ye" have 
learned; and avoid them. For they that are ſuch, 
ſerve not our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, but their own Belly; 
and by good Words and fair Speeches deceive the _ 
Hearts of the Simple. For your Obedience is cone - 
abroad unto all Men. I am glad therefore on your 
Behalf: But yet I would have you wiſe unto that which 
is good, and (imple concerning Evil. And the God 
of Peace ſhall bruiſe Satan under your Feet ſhortly. 
The Grace of our Lord. Jeſus Chriſt be with you. 
Amen. Timotheus my Work. fellow, and Lucius, 
and FOR and 8 3 _ of 
ertius 


_  falureth ow- e the Chamberlain ofthe Gig 

x wn 7 n The Grace 
— „ be with you all. "Amen. 
| of ours r eee 
ing to my Goſpel, and the pteaching of Jeſus Chriſt 
(according to the Revelation of the Myſtery, which 
was kept ſeeret ſince the World began, but now is 
made manifeſt, and by the Scriptures, of the Pro- 


phets, according to the e of the e- 
verlaſting God, made known tu all Nations for the 
Obedience of Faith) to God only wiſe, be Glory 
through Jeſus Chriſt for ever.” Amen, Written to 


* vant of the Church at Cenchrea. 


Iten Pune fore nh 


— be to thee, O Lord, who haſt 1 
me from the Perils of the Night paſt, wa haſt. 
refreſhed me with Sleep, and railed me up again to 

_ praiſe thy holy Name. I humbly worſhip'' thee, O 
God, my heavenly Father, through Jeſus Chriſt my 
Redeemer! and 1 do again devote myſelf to thee, 
deſiring to ſerve thee faithfully, this ws 

of my Life. I was made thy Child, and the Di- 


dap of t r Jeſus by Baptiſm; and then received 
the Promi 


rit throughly dann me from all the C 


my Nature. Help me to remember ther, O 20 
Creator in the Days of my Youth. Preſerve-me 


cr EAA « 05 2 | 


. q 


all the — * 


of thy Nah Sls: nee Ke. 


from thoſe Errors and Follies, to which the'Frailty : 


of my Age does moſt expoſe, and keep me innocent 


from every great Offence. Deliver me from the Va- £ 


| nity of my own Heart, and from the Temptations 
of evil Cb Incline my Heart, to all that is 
good, that I may be modeſt and humble, tus and juſt, 
temperate and diligent, reſpectful and obedient to my 
; Superiors, chat 1 may fear and love thee above alls 


* . 


ove my Neighbour ren and nh, 
ſhould do unto me. Levthy' | 
me this Day from all Evilz.. 
7 the Grace * . _— Spirit continually prevent 
and aſſiſt nee 5 thee, in m * 
ing, and hel A Lin Knowlella Wi. 


| 5 and all Virtue. Bleſs and defend from all he 
Enemies the . and go the phe Family, 1 
| { Paſtors 


| ng 
' Maſters, and — on my ras Friends: - 
Grant to them whatſoever may be good for them 
in this Life, and guide them to Life ever 51 
humbly commit myſelf to thee, O Lord, in the 


Name of Jeſus Chriſt my Saviour, and in the Word 


which he himſelf . WT "OW 
da &c. . 


An' Retain Prayer for. 4 Child. ra | 


GLORY be to thee, O Lord, who haſt pre 

me the Day paſt, who haſt defended me fi 

all the Evils to which I am conſtantly e An e 
uncertain Life, and haſt continued my Healch, 

beſtowed upon me all Things —— — 145 

and Godlineſs. I humbly beſeech thee, O hea 


in me this Day, in my Thoughts, Words, or Ac. 


tions. Make me, O , thoroughly ſenſible "a 
the great Weakneſs and Corruption of my Nature, 
and the many Errors of my Life. Aſſiſt me, I pray } 


thee, in making it my conſtant endeavour to relilt 


and conquer every evil Inclination within me, and 


every Temptation from without. Help me daily to, 
increaſe in the Knowledge and Love of thee, my 
God, and my Saviour Jeſus Chriſt. Shew me the 
Way in which I ſhould walk, whilſt I am young, 
— t that I may never depart from it. Bleſs to 
| pray thee, whatſoever good Inſtructions have 
—— given me this Day; help me carefully to de. 


wember them, and * to improve chem, that I 


wealy | 


Father, to pardon whatſoever thou haſt ſeen af 


e 


k 


dee A in La te. 
ee Bleſs and "defetd, 1 beſeech ther, 
ron de Na , 1 ldealy begs hy” 

all the R amily umbly 
1d ale Roy B cual Paſtors and 
my Relations and 2 in as | 
Houle. 4 leaſe thee to guide us all in this 
Life preſent, 
heavenly Kingdom. I humbly commit m S 
| Body to * Care this Night, 
Protection and Bleſſing though ſjeſus 
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at length to-conductmus to thy" 3 


Lord and Saviour, in whoſe Wands I concode my _ 


Prayers, Our Father, oc. "wn 
A Prayer for every Child when they come ns their Sea 
in Church; 


L : I. now in thy-Houſe;, e 
and accept of my Services let thy Hol * 

| hep my Infirmities, diſpoſing my Heart to ; 
Attention, and Devotion, tdthe Honour of thy 

holy Name, and the Benefit of my _— TR" 6 
Jeſus mmm Amen, © 5 | 


Before leaving. the Seat. E 
Pleſſed be thy Name, O Lord, for this | 
tunity of attending thee in thy Houſe and Service. | 
Make me, J pray the, a Doer of thy Word, not a 
Hearer only. Accept both us — our | 


— 


through our only Mediator FT Almen. „* 


4 Grace * Meat, 


8 Anctify, O Lord, ve beſeech thee, theſe city gd 
_ © Creatures to dur Uſe, and us to thy Service, 5 
through Jeſus Chriſt our Saviour. Aue. 2 


A Grace after Meat. 


* 


B Leſſed and praiſed be thy holy Name, 0 God, 
for theſe arld all thy other 4 > | 
on us, 1 Jeſus Gui our Lo $ 
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XIII. 13. "Thirteen / 1 
XIV. 14. Fourteen er rapes Td ! 
XV. 155 a Fifteen Bo ym M4 if t þ L 
XVII. 7 renten 44 
XIX. 19. Nineteen een 
XX. 20. Twenty 58 
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CC. 200. Two Hundred 1 97 
CCC. 300. Three Hundred {4 7 NORD 
i 400. Four Hundred 

De 600. Six — ' 1 
DCC. 700. Seven ere, 


= Mee in #555: © 
| One Thouſand Seren Hundred rr. 


What i the Reaſon of plac I — Vr 
Four, and aſter it ſor Sir: 1 before X for 
Nine, and after it for Eleven? 
, A lefler Number 
abates ſo much of itz and „ adds ſo much tu it. 


thus, 50 
An. 57 their Number: For if 1 he but one Fi- 


re, it muſt be under Ten; ien under ia un- 
gore, if three, under a Thouſand, cc. . 


ber of We ne en 


1 Ta 11 * of Nowznarion, 
| Units 
Tens 
Hundreds 
Thouſands 
Tens of Thouſands 
A hundred Thoufand ' 
Millions 
Tens of Millions 
A hundred Million 


of this Table, the Maſter may mark down any 
6 Paper, wit his __ 


dene pers, 


But that you may be able to comprehend any dun · 5 


different Number he thinks prope upon a TY 5 


; How do you know a Figure placed thus, 3 of | 5 
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N. B. Aſter the Scholar can namber all the Lines ty 
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_ ENGLISH SCHOLAR. 


PART the so 


IP CONTAINING | 


— Qhildren, fo that they may raalany 
Piece of Engliſh with Propriety and Accutacy) a Choice I 
Collection from the Spectator, Tatler, Guardian, Mr. Ro. 
lin's Method of Teaching and Studying the Belles Lett.; 


Mr. Fam nm NE NS. 2 


The whole deſign'd to inſpire Vo urn with Sentiments of © 
true Piety, tel W ang fob Learning, 
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* them only as (pup Beg of what — 
are happened. in- * Parts of the World, or 
as Preſages of what is to happen in ae 
Time. I ſhall conſider this 8 175 in another Ligit. 
as Dreams may give us ſome. re 
cellency of an human Soul, and ſome Intimation of 
its Independency on Matter. In the fieſt Place, aur 
Dreams are great Inſtances of that Activity which is is 
natural to the human Soul, and which it is not in the. 
power of Sleep to deaden or abate.. When the Man 
appears tired, and worn out with the -Labours of the 
Day, this active part in his Compoſition is ſtill hu- 
ſied and unwearied. When the Organs of Senſe want 
their due Repoſe and neceſſary Reparations, and the 
Body is no longer able to keep Peace with that ſpiri- 
tual Subſtance to which it is united, the Soul exerts 
herſelf in herſeveral Faculties, and continues in Action 
till her Partner is again qualified to bear her Com- 
pany. In this caſe, Dreams look like the Relaxa- 
tions and Amuſements of the Soul, when ſhe is dit 
incumbred af her Machine, her Sports and Recreations 
when ſhe has laid her Charge aſleep. - In the ſecond 
place, Dreams are an Inſtance of that Agility and Per- 
tection, which is natural to the Faculties of the Mind, 
when they are diſengaged from the Body. The Soul” 
is clogged and retarded in her Operations, When ſhe 
acts in nee with a 9 that is ſo yy 
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148 The Compltte Bug Scholar. Part H. 
and unweildly in its Motions. But in Dreams, it iz 
 —- - wonderful to obſerve, with what a Sprightlineſs and 

1 Ri Alacrity ſhe exerts herſelf. The low of Speech make 

_— unpremeditated/ Harangues, or converſe readily in | 
— Languages that they are but little acquainted with. 

The Grave abound, in Pleaſantries, the Dull in Re: | 
; v and Points of Wit. There is not a more pain⸗- 
Action of the Mind than Invention, yet in Dreams, 
it works with that Eaſe and Activity, that we are not 
ſenſible when the Faculty is employed. For Inſtance, 
I believe every one, ſome Time or other, dreams 
that he is reading Papers, Books or Letters, in Wich 
caſe the Invention prompts ſo readily; that the Mine 
is impoſed upon, and miſtakes its own Suggeſtions 
for the Compoſitions of another. I ſhall, under this. 
Head, quote a Paſſage our of the Religio Mediei in 
in which the ingenious” Author gives an Account of | | 
himſelf in his dreaming and his waking Thoughts; | 
We are-ſomewhat more-than ourſelves in our Sleeps, 
and the Slumber of the Body ſeems'tobe but the Wake- 
ing of the Soul. It is the Litigation of Senſe, but 
the Liberty of Reaſon; and our waking Conceptions 
do not match the Fancies of our Sleeps. At my Na- 
tivity, my Aſcendant was the watery Sign of Scor- 
pius: I was born in the Planetary Hour of Saturn, 
and I think I have a piece of that leaden Planet in 
me, I am no way facetious, nor diſpoſed for the 
Mirth and Galliardiſe of Company; yet in one Dream 
I can compoſe a whole Comedy, behold the Action, 
apprehend the Jeſts, and laugh myſelf awalte at the 
Conceits thereof. Were my Memory as faithful,” as 
my Reaſon is then fruitful, I would never ſtudy but 
in my Dreams; and this time alſo would I chuſe for 
mu Devotions: But our groſſer Memories have then 
to little hold of our abſtracted Underſtandings, that 
they forget the Story, and can only relate to our - 
waked Souls a confuſed and broken Tale of that 
which has paſſed — Thus it is obſerved; that Men 


ſometimes upon the Hour of their Departure, d 
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Nan AY The erte B ang 106 
ak 2 «bogs ee chen the Soul 
m the Ligaments 0 Body, 
kgs 7: like herſelf, and to diſcourſe in a 9 i ; 
bore BORA We may likewiſe obſerve in che 
ace, 1 the Paſſions affect the Mind with 
8 when we are alleep, than when bs 
are awake. oy and Sorrow give us more vi 
Senſations of Pain or Pleaſure at this Time, 
any other, Devotion likewiſe, as the 5 Ay- ; 
thor abovementioned has hinted, is in 6 ; 
cular manner heightened and inflamed, hen e riſes 
in the Soul at a Time that the Body is thus laid 0 
Reſt. SAT Man's Experience. will inform him in 
this matter, though it is very probable, that this ma 2 
happen differently in different Conſtitutions. Iſhalt _ 
conclude this Head with the two following Problems, | 
which 1 ſhall leave to the Solution of my Reader, 
Suppoſing a Man always happy in his Dreams, and 
a Beggar awake, and dreamt as r e 
in as continued unbroken Schemes thinks when 
awake, "whether he would be in Reality a or i. 
Beggar, or rather whether he would not be both © 
ere is another. Circumſtance, Which methinks 
gives us a very high Idea of the Nature of the Sul. 
; d to what. paſſes in Dreams, I mean that in- . 
| nun Multitude and Variety of Ideas which then 
ariſe in her, Were that ative watchful Being only cen: 
ſcious of her own Exiſtence at ſuch a Time, what a : 
painful Solitude would her Hours'of Sleep be? Wee: .» } 
the Soul ſenſible of her being alone in Nr el os... | 
Moments, after the ſame manner that 1 is 2 2 54M 
of it-while awake, the Time would hang 
on her, as it often actually does ies the drea na, 
that ſhe is in ſuch a Solitude. 05 | XS 1 | 


— Jemperque reling 11 | * * 3 * 
Sola fibi, ſemper Jongam incomitat wider 1205 
tre via 1—— 1 'Virg. * Oh "= 


Bot this obſervation J only make by.che Way, - 
What I would e is that w Pour * 


IT. beatre, the Actors, and the Beholdet. This puts 
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150 '® whe wk lee Sn Sat; Part 1. 
{n the Soc, of producing her oon Com mpaby on theſe 


Occaſions. She ah pe with numberleſs 10 of 
her own Creation, and i tranſpotted | into ten Thow? | 
fand Scenes of het own raiſing: ©. She is herfelF the - 


— 


me in mind of a Saying which Tam infinitely pleaſe | 
with, and which” 5 aſcribes' to Herachrus, 
That all Men whilſt they ate awake; are in one Com 
mon World; but chat 95 of them. 88 Ko is 0 
p Neep, is in 4 World of his own. The w 8 Fr | 
is converſant in the World of Nature; when He 50 
he retires to a private World chat is articular to 
himſelf, There ſeems ſomething in this Confer 
tion, that intimates to us a natural Grandeur and 
Perfection! in the Soul, whick is rather to be admived 
than explained. I muſt not omit that AY ment for | 
the Excellency of the Soul, which I've ſeen. quoted | | 
ut of Tertullian, namely, Its Feuer of Divining in 
reams. That ſeveral ſuch Divinations have Been 
pate none can queſtion who believes the Holy Writ- 
or who has but the leaſt Degree of x common 
Horicat Faith, there being innumerable Inſtances 
of this nature in ſeveral Authors, both anciefit, And | 
modern, facred, and profane.. 5. 


ether ſack da 
Preſages, ſuch Viſions of the Night, proceed from 
any latetit Power in the Soul, during this her State 
of Abſtractlon, or from "any .C öder Wi 
the Su premiè Being, or from an  Operatio of ſubot- 
| Wo Splrite, k. as been 4 great Diſpute Tie, the 

earned..' The Maart of Fact is, Trhink, inconteſta- 
e, and has been looked upon as ſuch by the greateſt | 
_ "Writers, who have been never ſuſpected eicher of Su- 
* or Euthufiaſm. I do not bt pf that the 


| in theſe Inſtances 1 is entirely looſe and unfettered 
m the Body: It is ſufficient, if ſhe is nat ſo far 
funk and immerſed in Matter nor intangled and per- 
"a plexed in her Operations, with ſuch Motions of Blood 
"And Spirits, as 197 ſhe actuates the Machine in its 
Baking Hours, The l Union i is lackened 
dae 
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enough to give the Mind more play. The Soul ſceme 
gathered within herſelf, and recovers that Spring 
which is broke and weakened when ſhe operates 
more in Concert with the Body. The Speculations 
I have here made, if they are not Arguments, they 
are atleaſt firong Intimacions, not only" of the EEK. 
cellency'@F an human Soul, but of its Independence 
on the Body; and if they do not prove, Ws at leaſt 
confirm theſe two great Points, which are eftabliſh'd "50 
by many wo Reaſons Toe: are al 
fo mts 
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U K anden ee und Infidels are .Y 
O® tenders to Reaſon and Philoſophy, and are 12 


Ius 
to have it thought, that none who are really 1 = 
of thoſe” Talents,” tag eaſily aſſent to the = - 3 
Chriſtianity.” But it falls aut very unfortunately for 2 
them and their ' Cauſe, thoſe Perſons within our Me- 
mory, who are confeſed to have been the moſt 
 Reaſonery and Philoſophers of their Time, ate . | 
known to have been fir Believers, and they Laymenz 
1 mean Mr; Boyle,” Mr. Locke, Sir [/aar Newton, 1 5 
5 Mr. Auen; Who, modeſtly ſpeaking, were as = 1 
Thinkers and Reaſoners as the beſt among the 1 
tics and Infidels at this Day. Some of them mi 
have their lar Opinions about this or that Point 
_ inChriſtianity, which will be the Caſe as long as Men are 
Men; but the Thing here inſiſted on, is, that they were 
accurateReaſoners, and, at the ſame time, firmBelievers. "2 8 
Mr. Boyle, che moſt | exat Scarcher 8 
Works of Nature that any Age has kno]˙mm 
ſaw Atheiſm and Infidelity beginning mans 
ſelves in a looſe and voluptuous Reg 1 
hiloſophical Enquiries with religious VI 
Fly dle the Minds of of Men in à firm Belief ang 12 
Senſe of the infinite wer and Wisdom of UT 
OG This Account we have from ape who was 
intimate ly meg him, and preached his = 
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132 — Au Gen men 
neral Sermon, It to thoſe who converſti witd 
him in his Enquiries: into Nature, that his main De. 
ſiga in chat Ip which he had his own Eye mot cf. 
1 ſo he took care to put others oſten in miad 7 
it) was to raiſe in himſelf and others, vaſter Thought 
of the Greatneſs and and Glory, and of che Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs of God. This was fo deep iti his T. 
that he concludes the Article of his Will, which "= 
lates to chat illuſtrious Body, the Royal Society; in 
theſe Words: Wiſhing them a happy Succeſe in their 
laudable Attempts, to diſcover the true Nature of the 
Works of God; and praying that they, and all other 
Searchers" into phyſical Truths, may ' cordially refer 
their Attainments to the Glory of the Author of 
I» Nature, and to the Comfort of Mankind. The ſame | 
3 Perſon alſo ſpeaks thus of him, He had the profoundeſt | 
Veneration. for the great God of Heaven and Earthy . 
that ever I obſerved, in any Perſon: The very Name 
of God was never mentioned by him without a Ne, 
and a viſible Stop in his Diſcourſe.” And of the Sd 
neſs and Exemplarineſs of the whole / Courſe of h 
Life, he ſays, * I might here challenge the whole 
Tribe of Libertines, to come and view the Uſefulnek 
as well as the Excellence of the Chriſtian Religion, in 
a Life that was entirely dedicated to it.. Againſt the 
Atheiſts he wrote his Free Enquiry into the received 
Notion of Nature (to confute the pernicious Prindipe 
of aſcribing Effects to Nature, Which ate only pit 
dAduced by the infinite Power and Wiſdom of God) 
+ alſo his Eſſay about Final Cauſes of Things natural, 
"8 ; ta ſhew that all Things in Nature were made and von- 
ttrived wich great Order, and every Thing for its ane | 
by * End and-Uſe, by an all-wiſe Creator. 
|  Againſbahe Deiſts he wrote à Treatiſe of: Things A 
8... Reaſon ; in which he made it appear, Thar ſeveral 
Aw which we judge to be contrary to Reaſon, he. 
above the Reach of our Underſtanding, are not 
. to be thought unreaſonable, becauſe we can- 
not Speed them, ſince they may be apparently | 
1 8 . e 
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| The Venerazion. be had for the Holy Scriprures, -ap- 


ſons have made againſt it. And ſpeaking g'of Morality 


by 


the Eaſt-Indies. He gave a. noble Regard to him who 


only to give a large Share towards it. He 


* Weid rag and: XY the Iriſh Bible in Lohe 


* 
y 8 
1 / 


reaſonable: to 8. | ener a9 ehenſiye Un 
derſtanding. ote 35 Treat to ew 
the Falbiltey of the ReſurreQion of the fame Body. 


not only. from his ſtudying. them with great Ex- 
ach and exhorting others to do the Tame, _— 
from a ding Treatiſe which he wrote on 
to Send the Scripture- Style, and to anſwer 
all the Objections which profane and irreligious Per- 


conſider d as 'a Rule of Life, he ſays, 'T have for · 
merly taken pains. to peruſe Books of Morality; yet 
ſince "es. have only a Power to perſuade, but not to 
command, and; Sin and Death do not neceſfarily at. 
tend the Diſobedience of them, they have the leſs in. 
fluence 3 fox ſince we may take the Liberty to queſt ion +. 
human Writers, I find that the Methods. they take odo 
impoſe their Writings upon us, may ſerve to counte- 
nane&cither Truth or Falſhood.: His Zeal to 125 i 
Chriſtianity in the World, appears; by many 
e Benefactions to that end; which are enumer 
in his —_ Sermon.. He was at the, Charge of. * 
Tranſlation and Impreſſion. of the New, Teſtament 
into the Malayan Language, which he. ſent over al! 


tranſlated Grotius's incomparable Bock of the Truth 

of the Chriſtian Religion into Arabic, and was at the 

Charge of a whole: Impreſſion, which he took care to 

order to be diſtributed in all the Countries where tha 

Language is underſtood. He was reſolved. to have Ws * 

carried on the Impreſſion. of the New Teſtameg 

the Turkiſh Language; but the Company: thought / Pots. 

became them to be the Doers of it, and ſb lullered hin 4 - 
at 17 "i 


Hundred Pounds Charge in the Edition d n 
Bible, which he ordered to be diſtributed in 8 
and. he contributed largely both to the lmpreflion#} 
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Ile gave during his Life three hundred Pounds 


advance the Deſign of ting the Chriſtian Re+ 
ligion in America; and as 80 
Eaſt-India Company were entertaining Pro 


; ſhould be ſet on Foot to Purpoſe, He had de- 


Tear ſet forth the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion in 
general, without deſcending to the Sub-diviſſons a. 


third Year, that fo this noble Study and Employ»! | 


ligion, by continuing a Layman. His having 


ned, tho fome Accidents did, upon great Con: 
Fn divert: him from 35% duri 


his Life, but not from ordering it 
ſhould, in a very few well-digeſted Sermohs, ever 


mongſt Chriſtians ;and who ſhould be changed ey 


ment might paſs through many Hands, by which 


Means many might become Maſters of the Argus 


ment.“ In his younger Tears he had Thoughts ef 


entering into hoſy Orders; and one Reaſon that de- 
termined him 1 it, was, that he believed he 
e 


might in ſome Reſpects be more ſerviceable to Re- 


no Intereſts with relation to Religion, befides th 


of ſaving his own Soul, gave him, as he thought, a 


* © 


. 


more unſuſpected Authority in writing or acting oh 
that Side. He knew the profane Crew fortified 
themſelves againſt all that was ſaid by Men of our 


+ ,, Profeffion, with cy, That it was their Trade, and 


that they were paid for it: He hoped therefore he 
might have the more Influence the leſs he ſhared in 
the Patrimony of the Church.” fly N 


_ Mr. Late, whoſe accurate Talent in reaſoning, is ſo. 


much celebrated even by the Sceptics and Infidelsofour 
Times, ſhewed his 5 for Chriſtianity, firſts y_ 
middle Age, by publiſhing a Diſcourſe on purpoſe ta 
demonſtrated the Reafonditenefs of beliching Jeſus ta 
be the promiſe Meſſiah; and after thaty in * laſt 


8 % 
5 vi» nh h 


w 

on as he heard that he 

itions 

for the like Deſign in the Eaſt, he e ice an 
hundred Pounds for 'a Beginning and an 


but intended to carry it much further, when it 


his Wü 
that a liberal Proviſion ſhould be made for one, whe 
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Years of his Life; by a very judicious Commentary 
upon ſeveral fete pie St. Paul. He ſpeaks 
of the Miracles wrought by bur Saviour and his Apo- 
ſtles, in the" Mrongett manner, both as Facts uner- 


ceptionabiy true, Anl. as the Cleareſt'Evidences of a4 


Divine Miho, His Words are theſe: The Evi- 


dence” of gur Savigur's Miſnon from Heaven sf 


great, in the Multitude of his Miracles he did before 
all ſorts of People (which the Divine Providebce 
and Wiſdom has 'Þ ordered, that they never were, 


nor could be denied by any of the Enemies and Op- 


poſers of Chrifttanity) that what he delivered; can - 
not but be received id the Oracles of God, and un- 
queſtionable Verity. And again, after his Reſurrec- 
tion, he ſent his Apoſtles among the Nations, accom- 
pany with Miracles; Dope oof ns _ wy — 2} 
fo frequently; and before fo many Witnefſes of all 
Sorts, in broad Day-light, that, as 1 have often ob- 
fervedl, the Enemies of Chriftianity have never dared 
to deny them; No, not Juan himſelf, who neither * 
wigs Skill nor Powef to enquire into the Truth, 

nor would have failed to have proclaimed and ex- 


poſed it, if he could have detected any Falſhood im 
the Hiſtory of the Goſpel, or found the leaſt Ground 


to queſtion the Matter of Fact publiſhed of Chrift 
and is Apoſtles. The Number and Evidence of the 

Miracles done by our Saviour and his Followers, by 
the Power and Force of Truth, bore down this 


in his own Dominions. He durſt not deny ſo plain 
Matter of Fact; which being granted, the Truth'of 
our Saviour's Doctrine and Miffion unavoidably fol- 
lows, notwithſtanding whatfoeyer artful Suggeſtions 
his Wit could. invent, or Malice could offer to the 
contrary.” To thoſe who afk, What need was there 


of a Saviour? What Advantage have we by Jelus - - 


Chriſt? Mr. Locke replies, It is enough to juſkify the 
Fitneſs of any Thing to be done, by reſolving it into 
the Wiſdom of God, who has done it; whereof our 
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mighty and atcompliſhed Emperor, and all his Parts; 


* 
— 


incapaciate us to judge. We know little 
ble, and nothing at all of the State of that Ae 
tual World (wherein are infinite Numbers and B. 


too much upon us, if we ſhall call God's Wiſdom 
Providence to account, and * condemn for need- 


1 ple K : with Slot: : Wau 
narrow Underſtandings, and ſhort Views 


— 


TY of Spirits, out of the Reach of our Ken or 
ueſs) and: therefore know not what Tranſadtions | 
there was eee God and our Saviour, in Et 


| ence, to his Kingdom, We know not What Need 
cdtcere was to ſet up a Head and a Chieftain, in 852 - 


ng to the Prince of this World, . the Prince of the 
ower of. the Air, &c. whereof there are more 4 
obſcure Intimations in Scripture,. And we ſhall take. 


leſs, all that our weak, and perhaps biaſſed Under. 


| Landing, cannot account for. And then he ſhews at 


Neceſſity there was of the Go able Ses jt 
to 8 the World from the  miletable State of 
Darkneſs and Ignorance that Mankind were in, 1 


As toy the true Knowledge of God. 2. As.to: the 


Worſhip to be paid him. 3. As to the Duties to be 
performed to him. To which he adds the mighty. 
Aids and Encouragements to the Performance of our. - | 
Duty, 1. From the Aſſurance the Goſpel gives of 
future Rewards and Puniſhments. And, 2. From 


the Promiſe of the Spirit of God to direct and aſſiſt, 


us. The Holy Scriptures are every where mention- 
ed by him with the greateſt Reverence. He calls 
2 the holy Books, the ſacred Text, holy Writ, 

and divine Revelation; and exhorts Chriſtians to þe- 
take themſelves in Earneſt to the Study of the Way 
to Salvation, in thoſe holy Writings, wherein God 
has revealed it from Heaven, and propoſed it to the 

World; ſeeking our Religion where we are ſure it 
js in Truth to by, found, comparing ſpiritual Things 


with ſpiritual. And in a letter written the Year be- 
fore his Death, to one who had aſked this Queſtion, 
What is the ſureſt and ſhorteſt Way, for a young. 


x nn to attain a true Knowlege of the "Rell ; 
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Re nigion, * andjuſt Extent of it? His An. 
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fwer is, Let him ſtudy the holy Scripture, eſpevially 
the New Teſtament.” herein arecontain'd the Wi . 
of eternal Life. It has God for its Author; Salva- 
tion for its End; and Truth, without any Mixture 


of Error, for its Matter. A Direction that was co- 


ed from his Practice in the latter Patt of his - 
ife}/ and after his Retirement from Buſineſs; Wem 
1 durteen or fifteen Years, he applied himſelf e. . 
ſpecially to the Study of the holy ot rures, And em- 
Ley, the laft Yeah! of his Life Fach in any TREE 
Us” at was never. weary in admiring the 
Vieys of that ſacred; Book, and the juſt Relation of 
all its Parts: He every Day made Biſcoveries in i, 
that gave him freſhi Cauſe of Admiration. Of St.. 
Paul in particular, upon ſeveral of whoſe Epiſtles he = 
drew up a "moſt Uſeful Commentary, he'fays,” that” | 
he was miraculoyſly called to the Miniſtry of che 
Goſpel, and declared to be a choſen Veſſel; . That he 
had t he whole Doctrine of the Goſpel from God by 4 
immediate Revelation That for his Information iw 
the Chriſtian Knowli and the Myſteries* ank 
Depths of the Difpenſation of God by Jeſus Chriſt, „ 
God himſelf had — — to be his Inſtructor a 


Teacher That he had recerved the Light of ths ; 


Goſpel from the Fountain and Father of Light him- 

lf And that an exact Obſeryation of his Reaſon- 

ings and Inferences is the only ſafe Guide for the 

right underſtanding of him, under the Spirit of God, 

that directed theſe d Writings. © And the Death 

of this great Man R greeable to his Life. For WWW? 

are informed by Who was with him when he = 

died, and had hea in the fame Family for ſeven _ 

Years before, that the Day before his Death, he | 

33 exhorted all about him to read the ! 5 
Scripturesy that he deſired to be remembred by nit 4 


at Evening Prayers; and being told, that if he would, 


the 15 Family ſhould come and * by — iw 
very glad to 


have 
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tleman (who after- 
different way 


̃ no ſolid Satiskactie 
- Cdoing well, and in the 
s what I can ſay upon 
Vill find to be true, when 
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Daniel's Weeks, has been © induſtriouſly per- 
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= wan; 3 the Belief it. 


concerning Gd. 8 
ceive either of Space or Time otherwiſe than as ne- 
ceſſarily exiſting; this Being therefore, on whhom all 
1 Hemant; muſt certainly exiſt by the ſame Ne- 
of Nature. wherever Space and 


Time is found, there God muſt alſo be. And as it 


renin 


impoſſible to us, that Space ſhould be mit- 5 
1 2 the 
Deity m immenſe eternal.” great © 
Mas applied himſelf with the utmoſt Attention to 
1 of the holy Scriptures, and conſidered the 
renal . Parts of them with an uncommon Exactneſs; 
particularly as to the Order of Time, and the Series 
of Propbecies and Events relating to the Meſſiah. 
Upon which Head, be hin an elabs- | 
rate Diſcourſe, to prove that the famous Prophecy of 


verted by 8 Times, was an 
. er 


Addiſon, ſo deſervedly celebrated for W | 


common Accuracy. in Thinking and Reaſoning, has 


given abundant Proof of his firm Belief of Chriſtiani - 
and his Zeal againſt Infidels of all Kinds, in the 
rn of Which it is cer 
tainly known that a great Part ot them were his own 
Compoſitions. I mention not theſe Names, 
ror the. aeg theychiwings ven of thei 
let of EIGEN „ as if the Evidence 
our 


Authority, or tried any other way than by the known . 


and eſtabliſhed Rules "of right Reaſon; but my De- 
ſign in mentioning them, is, 1. To ſhew the very. 
great Aſſurance of thoſe who would make the Belief 
of Revelation inconſiſtent with the due Uſe of our 
Reaſon, when they have known ſo many eminent In- 
in our own Time, of the greateſt Maſters of 
Reaſon, not only believing Revelation, but zealouſly 


2. The 
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were to be finally reſolved into human 


* 


Proſelytes, and drawing Men from the Faith of C 
equal Diligence is required of thoſe who are to main- 


2. The F of this will 4 ben M 


on one Hand, to hinder well-meaning People * 
being miſled by the vain Boaſts of our modern 


tendersto Reaſon, and, on the other Hand; to « | 
the: Inclinations of the! Wicked and Vicious wh 


miſled; when both of them have before their Eyes. 


. ſuch freſh and eminent Inſtances of ſound Reaſoning 
| and a firm Faith, joined together in one and the fs 


Mind. 3. Further, as theſe were Perſons generally | 
elicemed: for Virtue and Goodneſs; and, notwith- 

ſtanding their high Attainments, remarkable for their | 
Modeſty and Humility; their Examples ſhew us, - 
that a ſtrong and clear Reaſon naturally leads to the 
Belief of Revelation, when it is not under the Influ- 
ences of Vice or Pride. 4. And, finally, as they are 
all Laymen, there is no Room for the Enemies of 


revealed Religion to alledge, that they were preju- | 


diced by Intereſt, or ſecular Conſiderations of an 
Kind; -a * ion that has really no Weight, when 
urged the Writings of the Clergy, in De. 


fence o —— fince they” de not N 4 
the Rea- 


truſted upon their own Authority, but 
ſons they offer; and Lawyers and Phyſicians are not 
leſs 'truſted, becauſe they live by their Profeſſions ;/ 


| but it is a Suggeſtion that eaſily takes hold of weak 0 


Minds, and eſpecially ſuch as catch at 
and are willing to be caught by them. And, . 4 
dering the Diligence of the Adverſary in maki 


tain that Faith, not only to leave Men no real 
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Ground, r e 
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' be World, the Heats of Youth, or the Allurements er =. 4 
| - ice, it gener | 


A roo opens the Mind to great Conceptions, and 
fills it with more ſublime Ideas than any that are to 


ALES. Z-Þ "# mr. i oe dt Arte . 


s certain, the Propenſity of the Mind to religious 
Worſhip, the natural Tendency of the Soul to fly to 
ſome ſuperior Being for Succour in Dangers and Diſ- 
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are ſo wonderfully tranſported, in meditating upon 
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breaks out and diſcovers. elf © 

n as ſoon as Diſcretion, Conſideration, Age, or 
Misfortunes have brought the Man to himſelf. 2 
Fire may be covered and overlaid, but cannot be 
entirely quenched and ſmothered. A State of Tem- 
perance, Sobriety, and Juſtice, without Devotion, 1 
is cold, lifeleſs,” inſipid Condition of Virtue; ang 
to be ſtyled | Phitolophy than Religion, De- 


be met with in the moſt exalted Science; and at the ' 
ſame Time, warms and agitates the en han 
ſenſual Pleaſure. It has been obſerved by ſome - 
Writers, that Man is more. diſtinguiſhed from the 
Animal World by Devotion than Reaſon, as ſeveral 
Brute Creatures diſcover in their Actions ſome Thing 
like a faint Glimmering of Reaſon, though they be- 
tray in no ſingle Circumſtance of their Behaviour any *- 
Thing that bears the leaſt Affinity to Devotion. It =» 


treſſes, the Gratitude to an inviſible, Superintendant, 
which ariſes in us upon receiving an extraordinary... - 
and unexpected good Fortune, the Acts of Love 
and Admiration, with which the Thoughts of Men 


the divine Perfections, = the univerſal Concurrence 

of all the Nations under Heaven in the great Article - 

of Adoration, plainly ſhew that Devotion or religi- - 

ous Worſhip muſt be the Effect of a Tradition from 

ſome firſt Founder of Mankind, or that it u con: 

formable to the natural Light of Reaſon, or chat it 

Nr an Inſtinct implanted in tha Soul il: 

elf. For my Part, I look upon all theſe to be tze 

concurrent 3 bur which ever of them ſhall be 
"1.00, | allign- | 
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162 We Complete Engliſh Scholar. Pant , 
aſſigned as the Principle of divine Worſhip, it mani- . 


feſtly points to a ſupreme Being as the firſt Author” 
of it. I may take ſome other Opportunity of conhk- 


| dering theſe particular Forms and Methods of De- 
votion which are taught us by Chriſtianity; but an 
bere obſerve into what Errors even this divine Prin- 
ciple may ſometimes lead us, when it is not mode-. 
rated by that right Reaſon which was giyen us as he 


Guide of all our Actions. The two great Errors into 


which a miſtaken Devotion may betray us, are En- 
thuſiaſm and Superſtition, There is not a 7 0 1 
read: 


melancholy Object than a Man who has his 


turned with religious Enthuſiaſm. A Perſon that's 


crazed, tho? with Pride 'or Malice, is a Sight very 


mortifying to human Nature; but when theDiſtem-- 
per ariſes from any indiſcreet Fervors of "Deyono 


or too intenſe an Application of the Mauch to i 
miſtaken Duties, it deſerves our Companion in 
more particular Manner. We may however learn 


this Leſſon from it, that ſince Devotion itſelf (which 
one would be apt to think could not be too warm) 
may diſorder the Mind, unleſs its Heats are tempered 

with Caution and Prudence, we ſhould be particu- - 
| larly careful to keep our Reaſon as cool as Pofible, 


and to guard ourſelves in all Parts of Life againft 


the Influence /of Paſſion, Imagination, and Con- 


_ 


ſtitution. 


Devotion, when it does not lye under the Check 
of Reaſon, is very apt to degenerate into Enthuli- 
aſm, when the Mind finds herfelf very much enfla⸗ 
med with her Devotions, ſhe is too much inclined to 


think they are not of her own kindling, but.blown 


up with ſomething divine within her. If the indul- 
ges this Thought too far, and humours the grow- 

ing Paſſion, ſhe at laſt flings herſelf into imaginary 
| Raptures and Ecſtaſies; and when once The Tancies 


herſelf under the Influence of a divine Impulſe, it is 
no Wonder if ſhe ſlights human Ordinances,” and're- 


U 


fuſes to comply with any eſtabliſhed Form dr Nen 
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N abe perhaps, 


' fancied. it wou 


ie dlendied toy: # 1 


gion, as 


_ rior Guide. A Enthufiaſm is 2 kind of Exceſs in 
Devotion, Sup ition is the Exceſs not only of De- 


votion, hut of Religion in general; according to an 


old heathen Say ing. 2 by Aulus Gellius, Relio 
10 er 7 . nefas; +Map ſhould be 


1 not K e ſtitious ; for, as the Author tells 
obſe 


ed upon this Paſſage, chat che . | 
Lac Wor Which termigate in oſs, generally ne 
bo vitious- Characters, and the having of any „ 


to an Excess. An Enthuſiaſt in Religion is 
like an obſtinate Clown,. a ſuperſtitious Man like 


an inhpig Courtier. Enthuſiaſm has ſomething in it 


adneſs, Su dere ek, Mot of the Sect: 


has fall ſhort 17 1 the Church of England, have in 

them ſtrong Tinctures of Enthuſiaſm, as the Roman 

Catholic. Rel; n/ is one huge over-grown Body of - 
1 80 perſtitions. The Roman Catho- 


childiſh'and 1 
lick Church ſeems Feed irrecoverably loſt in this 


Particular, If an abſurd Dreſs or Behaviour be in- 
troduced i in the World, it will ſoon he found out and 
diſcarded: On the contrary, a Habit or Ceremony, 


though never ſo ridiculous, which has taken Sanctu- 


ary in the Church, ſticks in it for ever. A Gothic 
thought it proper to repete ſuch a 
rticular Shoes or Slippers; another. 
d be very decent if ſuch a Part, of 
pu ublic Devotions were performed with a Mitre on 

is Head, and a Croſier in his Hand: To this 4 


Form in ſuch 


la 


Brother Vandal, as wile as the others, adds an antic 
Dreſs, which he conceived would allude 2 aptly 
to ſuch and ſuch Myſteries, till by Degrees the 
whole Office has de n! into an empty Show. 
Their Succeſſors {ee Te Van 

theſe Ceremonies; but in 
add others, which they think more; ſignificant, and 


3 and Inconvenience of . „ 
of reforming perhaps „ 


a ” 
- 
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43 
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which take Poſſeſſion" in the ſame Manner, and are ' "0 | | 


never to be driven out after they have been once ad. 
mitted. L have a the 1 olficiaee' 8. dt — 5 
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I ſhall not enlarge upon it. | Sas 
AMI TORY — eee eee N — | 
Quidquid eſt illud, quod ſentit, quod ſapit, quod wult; 


quod viget, cæleſte et divinum eft, ob eamque rem eters | 


num fit neceſſe eff. Tull. _ 
1 AM diverted from the Account I was giving the 


w 


Town of my particular Concerns, by caſting = : 


Eye upon a Treatiſe which I could not overl 


without an inexcuſable Negligence, and Want of 
_ Concern for all the civil, as well as religious Intereſts 


of Mankind. This Piece has for its Title, 4 NN 


courſe of Free-thinking, occaſioned by the Riſe and Growth 


M a Sett called Free-thinkers. The- Author very me- 
thodically enters upon his e and ſays, By 
Free- thinking I mean the Uſe of the Underſtanding 


in endeavouring to find out the Meaning of any Pro- 


poſition whatſoever, in conſidering the Nature of 
the Evidence for or againſt, and in judging of it c- 
cording to the ſeeming Force or Weakneſs of the 


Evidence.“ As ſoon as he has delivered this Defi- 


tion, from which one would expect he did not de- 
ſign to ſhew a particular Inclination for or -againft 


any Thing before he had conſidered it, he gives up 
all Title to the Character of a Free-thinker, Wich the 


moſt 


5 * 
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woſt apparent Prejudice againſt a a Bad) of Me 
whom ot all other a good Man would be — | 
ful not to violate, I mean Men in holy Orders Per- 
ſons who have devoted themſelves to 18 Service of | 
of God, are venerable to all who fear fangs. and it is 
a certain Characteriſtic of a ee an ngoverned 
Mind, to rail or ſpeak diſreſpectiv Fg in ge- 
neral. It is certain, that in ag 3 Sender 
Men ſome will intrude, wbe are of Tempers very 
unbecoming their F unction; but becauſe Ambition 
and Avarice are ſomerimes lodged: in that Boſom 
which ought to be the Dwelling of Sanctity and De- 
votien, muſt. this unſeaſonable Author vilify the 
whole Order? He has not taken the leaſt Care to diſ- 
guiſe his being an Enemy to the Perſons againſt 
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K whom he writes, nor any where granted that the In- 
5 ſtitution of religious Men to ſerve at the Altar, ay 
| 1 ſuch who are not as wiſe as himſelf, is 
| {ary or deſirable; but proceeds without the 
E ogy to undermine their Credit, and fruſ- 
f — er ö cs Whatever Clergymen, in Diſ- 
| tes againſt each other, have unguardedly uttered, > 
4 is here recorded in fuch a Manner as to affect Reli- 
3 gion itſelf, by wreſting Conceſſions to its Diſadyan- 
| tage from its own Teachers. If chis be true, as ſure 
any Man that reads the Diſcourſe muſt allow it is, 
J and if Religion is the ſtrongeſt Tye of human Soci- 
. ety, in what manner are e to treat this our. com- 
f mon Enemy. who promotes the Growth of ſuch a 
| Sect as he calls Free-thinkers? He chat ſhould burn 
: a Houſe, and juſtify the Action by afferting he 
q is a Free-agent, would be more excuſable than this 
b Author, in uttering what he has, from the Right of a 
] Free-thinker: But, they are a ſet of dry, joylels, 
dull Fellows, who want C apacities and Talents to 
make a Figure amongſt Mankind upon benevolent 8 
and generous Principles, that think to ſurmount 
their own natural Meanneſs, by laying Offences in 
the, vm ſuch as * it their Endeavour to A - p 
2 * 5 


. 
. 
t 


16 TH Complets Engliſh Schalby. Pin 
W— Life. If it were pollible to High at ſo melanchely 
Affair as what hazards Salvation, it Wodid be Wy. | 
_ tnpleaſant Enquiry, to afk what SatiSfaction' che, 
reap. what extraordinary Gratifcation of Sense, Gr 
what delicious Libertiniſm this Sect of Free-thihkers 
enjoy, after getting looſe of che Laws which cotifine 
the Paſſions of other Men? Would it not be a Mat 
ter of Mirth to find, after all, that the Heuds of this 
roving Se& are ſober Wretches, who Prate whole 
Evenings over Coffee, and have not themſelves Fe 
enough to be any further Debauckees, chan merely it 
Principle? Theſe Sages" of Iniquity, ate, it ems, 
themſelves. only ſpeculatively wicked, and ate con 
tented that all the abandoned young Men of the Age 
47 kept ſafe from Reflection, by dabbling in their 
Rhapſodies, without taſting the Pleaſures for which 
ra Po _ them ur RR 7 do 
eavy Mortals, only to gratify a dry Pride of Heart, 
give up the Intereſts of another World; wichen l 
larging their Gratifications in this; but it is certain, 
. that there are a ſort of Men that can puzzle Truth; 
but cannot enjoy the- Satisfaction of it. The fate 
Free- thinker is a Creature unacquainted with the 
Emotions which poſſeſs great Minds when they are 
turned for Religion, and it is apparent that he is un- 
touched with any ſuch: Senſation as the Rapture of 
Devotion. Whatever one of theſe Scorners may . 
F think, they certainly want Parts to be devont; a 
| a Senſe of Piety towards Heaven, as well as the Senſe 
of any Thing elle, is lively and warm in proportion 
to the Faculties of the Head and Heart. This Gen- 
tleman may be aſſured he has not a Taſte" for What 
he pretended to decry, and the poor Man is certain 
ly more a Blockhead than an Atheiſt. I muſt repeat, 
tht: he wants Capacity to reliſh what true Piety is; 
and he is as capable of writing an Heroic Poem, as 
making a fervent Prayer. When Men are thus lo 
And narrow in their Apprehenſions of Things, 2 
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dhe ſame; Time vain, they are naturally ded to think 2 
every Thing they, do not underſtand, not to be un- 3 


derſtood. Their Contradiction to what is urged by 
others, is + neceflary Conſeg uence of their Incapacity 


to receive it. The atheiſtical Fellows pri | 5 
the laſt Age, did not ſerve the Devil for-noughtz but 


revelled 3 in Exceſſes ſuitable to their Principles, while 


in theſe unhappy Days Miſchief is done for Miſchief's - | 


ſake. Theſe Free-thinkers; who lead the Lives of 


recluſe Students, for no other Purpoſe but to diſturb : 


the Sentiments of other Men, put me in Mind of the 


monſtrous Recreation of thoſe late wild Youths, wh, 


without Provocation, had à Wantonneſs in 
and defacing thoſe they met with. When ſuc 


Writers as this, who have no Spirit but chat of Ma- | 
lice, pretend to inform the Age, Mohocks and Cut- 


throats may well fer up for Wits, and Men. of Plear 


ſure. It will be pethips. Epe, that 1 ſho 
ſome Inſtances of the ill Intention 


this ree-thinker, to ſuppott the Treatment 1 here | 


give him. In his gad Page, he ſays, 2dþ. 
The Priefts throughout the World differ about Scrip-. 


tures, and the - of Scriptures. The Bra- 
mins have 4 Book of Scripture: called the Shaſter. 
The Perſees have their Zundavaſtaw. The Bonzes - 7 


of China have Books written by the Diſeiples 9 
Fohe, whom they call the God and Saviour f 
World who was born to- teach the Way 


The T of Siam have a Book: of Scripture 
vritten by Sommonocodom, who, the Sikmeſe ſay, 
was born of a Vitgin, and was the God 
the Univerſe, T 
believe there is not one will diſpute the Author's 


great ny any 4 in ſetti down the Accounts ff ; 
as. ad think i is e 


theſe different 
evident: he delivers the Matter with an Air, that 
betrays the 


of = 
tion, and to give Satisfaction for all Mens Sins. 


expected | | 
Derviſes have their-Alcoran.” T. 


of one born of a Virgin, has as 
with him from St. Sommonocodom 
* from St. Marth Thus he treats Revelation. 


* a 
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166 let bh u. _ 
1 3 to nee tells you, pag. 136, C 
8 ae ee e this e's ukinbe wh IN probable C 
\8 nion, That they who ſtudy Philoſophy, do not 
lieve there are any Gods; and then, from Conſider: 
ation of various Notions, he affirms Tully concludes, 
That there can be nothing after Death. As to What 
he miſrepreſents of Tully, che ſhort Sentence on the 
Head of this Paper is enough to oppoſe: But who 
can have aback © to reflect upon the Aſſemblage of 
Impoſtures, among which our Author places the Re. 
ligion of his Country? As for my Part, I cannot ſꝶ 
any poſſible Interpretation to give this Work, but a 
we 2 Deſign to ſubvert and ridicule the Authority of Serip- 
ture. The Peace and Tranquillity of the Nation, 
—_— Regards even above thoſe, are ſo much concern- 
ce in this Matter, thar it is difficult to expreſs fulfi- 
; cient Sorrow for the Offender, or Indignation againſt 
him. But if ever a Man deſerved to be denied the 
common Benefits of Air and Water, it it! is _ " 
e eee e 
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T has been uſual to hk OT on 
great Occaſions of Life, of their Race and Quality, 
= + and to whar ExpeRtations they were -barny thity/by 
=. conſidering what is worthy of them, they may be 
% withdrawn from mean Purſuits, and encouraged to 
laudable Underſtandings. This is turning Nobility, 
into a Principle of Virtue, and making it ä 
of Merit, as it is underſtood to have been ori igioally 
a Reward of it. It is. for the like Reaſon; I imagine, 
that you have in ſome of your Speculations aſſerted o 
your Readers the Dignity of human Nature. But o 
ennnot be inſenſibſe N this is a controverted:Doc- 
trine. There are Authors who conſider human Na- 
8 oe ina C19 Tn TORE and OY bo . 
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have been write wo lber the Falfty ef all kamen | 


Subject uſually take ſome: Tincture from the Tempers 
and Characters of thoſe that make them. Politicians 
can reſolve the moſt ſhining Actions among Men, into 

Artifice and Deſign ; others, who are ſoured by Diſ- 
content, Repulſes or ill Uſage, are apt to miſtake 


Virtues. The 'Reflexions which are made on this 


their Spleen for Philoſophy ; Men of profligate Lives, 5 


and ſuch us find — , incapable of riſing to any 
Diſtinction among their Fellow- Creatures, are for 
pulling down all Appearances: of Merit, Which ſeem 


to upbraid them; and Satiriſts deſcribe: nothing but 


Deformity. From all theſe Hands we have ſuch 
Draughts of Mankind as are repreſented in thoſe bur- 
leſque Pictures which the Italians call Caracatura's : 
where the Art conſiſts in preſerving, amidſt diſtorted 
P 


guiſhing Likeneſs of the Perſon, but in ſuch a man- 


ions and aggravated Features, ſome diſtin- Fo 


ner as to transform the moſt agreeable Beauty into the 


moſt odious Monſter. It is very diſingenuous to level 
the beſt of Mankind with. the worſt, and for the Faults 


of Particulars: to che whole Species, Such © 


Methods tend not only to remove a Man's good Opi- 


nion of others, but to Few that Reverenee ſor him» | _ 
ſelf, which is a great Guard of Innocence, and-a Spring 15 


of Virtue. It is true indeed, that aw are ſurpriſing. 
Mixtures of Beauty and Deformiry, of Wiſdom: — 


Folly,: Virtue and Vice, in the human Make; ws 4 


Diſparity is found among Numbers of the ſame. Kind, 


and every Individual in ſome Inſtances, or at ſome 4 
Times, is ſo unequal to himſelf, that Man ſects to be 
the moſt wavering and inconſtant Being in the whole - 


Creation. So that the Queſtion in Morality concern 
ing our Nature, may at firſt Sight a _— 1 like ſome 


difficult: Queſtions in Natural Philoſophy, in which 5 


the Arguments on both Sides ſeem to be of equal 

Strength. But, as I began with conſidering this Point, 
as it relates to Action, I ſhall here borrow an admira- 
ble Reflection from Monſieur * 


bave in our Nature, it is the Buſineſs of Religion and 


on 


| bn in ee It + 
ſequence, ſays he, to repreſent to Man how. near he 


is to the Level of Beaſts, without: — | 
ſame Time, his Greatneſs. It is likewi 4 

do let him ſee his Greatneſs. without his Meannefs, 
It is more dangerous yet to leave him ignorant of 
either; but very beneficial that he ſhould be made 
ſenſible of both. Whatever Imperfections we may 


Virtue to. rectify them, as far as is conſiſtent with dur 
pteſent State. In the mean Time, it is no ſmall R 
couragement to generous Minds, to conſider that v 
ſhall put them all off with our Mortality. That ſu 
blime manner of Salutation with which the Jews 
proached their Kings, O King, live for ever may 
addreſſed to the loweſt and moſt ing Mortal a- 
mong us, under all the Infirmities and Diſtreſſes with 
Which we ſee him ſurrounded. And whoever bes 
lieves the Immor of the Soul, will not need a 
better Argument for the Dignity of his Nature, nor 
a ſtronger Incitement to Actions ſuitable to it. 1 
am naturally led by this Reflection to a Subject I 
have already touched upon in a former Letter, and 


cannot without Pleaſure call to Mind the Thoughts 


of Cicero to this Purpoſe, in the Cloſe of his Book 
concerni N Age. Every one who is ps 
with his Writings will remember that the elder 2 
is introduced in that Diſcourſe, as the Speaker and 
Scipio and Lelius, as his Auditors. This venerable 
Perſon is repreſented looking forward, as it were 
from the Verge of extreme old Age, into a future 
State, and riſing into a Contemplation on the 9 
riſhable Part of his Nature, and its Exiſtence 
Death. I ſhall collect part of his Diſcourſe: | And 
as you have formerly offered ſome A for 
the Soul's Immortality, agreeable both to Reaſon 
and the Chriſtian Doctrine, I believe your Readers 
will not be diſpleaſed to the how W faniWal 
Truth ſhines in | the Pomp of — Tis 


ans ad I ²˙!JÄ Rn 


ſentedd by Mannen f 
Think not, my deateſt Childfen, that when 1 depart 


Thi; ys War is thy er Perſuaßon; chat ee 


ſince it has uch 
Concern for che 
many Arts, "Sciences, and Diſcovefies, it is impoſſi- 


7 — the Being Which cohtains all theſe muſt be 5 


$$] Lin 


"This elder Cyrus, j before” his peng is e 


aking after this Manner. 


from you, 1 mall be no more; but remember, that 
my Soul, even while T lived among you, was invifi- 


ble to you; yet by 75 Actions you were lenfible 1t = 


exiſted in this Body. Believe it therefore exi 
ſtill, though it be 5 unſeen. How quickly wou 


the Honburs of illuſtrious Men periſh after Death, > 


if their Souls, performed Noting © to et their 
Fame? For thy own Part, I could never r think that 


the Soul while in 4 mortal Body, lives, but when de- 


parted out of ir, dies; or that 12 Coifeivulnch is loſt 
when it is diſcharged out of an unconſcious Habita- 


tion. But when it is freed from all corporeal Alli- _ 2 


ance, then it truly exiſts. Further, ſince the hu- 


man Frame is broken by Death, tell us what becomes 
of its Parts? It is viſible whither the Materials of 


other Beings are tranſlated, namely, to the Source 


from whence they had their Birth. The Soul 3 
0 I * departed, is the Object of dur | 


us C ut to proceed. No-one ſhall 


Ru me, „that your worthy Father, or 


75 es Pong Paulus ren Africanus, or A- 


fricanus his Father, or Uncle, or many other excel. 
lent Men whom I need not name, err ſo many 


Actions to be remembred by Poſterity, without be. 
ing ſenſible that Futurity was their Right. And if i: 
may be allowed an old Man's Privilege, to 


my ſelf, do you think I would have Ds the Sl ; 


tigue of ſo many weariſome Days and Nights both at 
Hon and Abroad, if of imagined that the ſame 


Boun- | 


tlie Human Sbof erefts itſelf With 6 great Activity, Mo 
Remembrance of the Paſt; ſuch a 
ture, ſince it is enriched with 1 


Y - 


1 my Saul has always raiſed itſelf, and looked forward 
| on Futurity, ; in this View. and Expectation, that 


; IV. 
Mien die with the greateſt Equanimity, the I 
with the greateſt 1 799 55 Does it not ſeem Rong 


Glory? Were it not more 3 to have worn 
out my Days in Eaſe and Tr free from La- 
bour, and without Emulation? — know not how. 


when it ſha all depart out of Life, it ſhall then live for 


ever; and if this were not true, that the Mind is im- 


mortal, the Souls of the moſt worthy would not, 
above all others, have the ſtrongeſt Impulſe to Glo: 
What beſides this is the Cauſe that the 


thoſe Minds which have the moſt extenſive Views, 


foreſee they are removing to a happier vw, 


O not 
with the "Hoy of 


which thoſe of a narrower Sight 
| 2 for my Part, am tranſ 
0 your Anceſtors, w 
rakes and am Kale ha deſirous of m 
only thoſe excellent Perſons whom I have — 


but thoſe too of whom I have heard and read, and of 
whom I myſelf have written; * would, Ibe detain-, 


ed from fo pleaſing a Journey. happy Day, when 
I ſhall eſcape from this Crowd, thi eap of Pollu- 
tion, and be admitted to that divine Aﬀſerably of ex- 


_ alted Spirits! When I ſhall-go not only tothoſe great 
Perſons, I have named, but to my Cato, my Son, 


than whom a better Man was never born, and whoſe 
funeral, Rites-I myſelf performed, whereas he ought 
rather to have attended mine. Yet has not his Sl 
deſerted me, but ſeeming to caſt back a Look on 
me, is gone before, to thoſe Habitations to which it 
was ſenſible I OY 3 him. And though I 
might appear to have borne my Loſs with Con 
- — e with it, wy I comforted. 05 

in the Aſſurance that it would not be long before e 

* meet again, and be divorced no more. 


1 am, Sir, 6 LY 1 9 4 


3 Mat Mo my ; 


8K 


om 1 have honoy and' 
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8 þ was the other Day taking a folitary Walk. 45 


St. PauPs, I indulged my Thoughts in the-pur- 
ſuit of à certain Analogy — 25 Fabric, and the 
Chriſtian Church in the largeſt 


a great Variety of Parts, united in the ſame regular 


nation of Members, various ſacred Inſtitutions, ſub- 


lime Dusties uad fold: Pracepes of NM 
geſted into the ſame Deſign, and with an admirable c 
Concurrence tending to one View, the Happineſs and 


Exaltation of human Nature, In the midſt; of my 


Contemplation, 1 beheld a Fly upon one of the Pill, 
and ſtraightway it came into my Head, that this ſame _ 


Fly was a Free-thinker. For it required ſome Com- 


prehenſion in the Eye of the Spectator, to take in at 
a in order 
ut to the 


one View the various Parts of the Buildin 
to obſerve their Symmetry and Deſign 
Fly, whoſe Proſpect was confined — a little. Part of 


one of the Stones of a (ingle- Pillar, the joint Beauty 
of the whole, or the diſtinct Uſe of its Parts, Were 
| inconſpicuous,” and nothing could appear but ſmall 


In 
in the View of that Inſe& ſeemed fo many deformed: 


. - The) Thoughts of, a Jim: © _ - - 


thinker are employed on certain minute Particularities 
of Religion, the Difficulty of a ſingle Text, or the Un- 


accountableneſs of ſome Step of Providence or Point 
of Doctrine, to his narrow Faculties, without com- 
prehending the Scope and Deſign of Chriſtianity,. the 


Perfection to which it raiſcth human Nature, the Light 
it hath ſhed abroad in the World, and the cloſe Son 


nexion it hath as well with the Good of publick Soci- 


N AS s with that of * Perſons. T * raiſed 


_—_— 


ne. The divine © 
Order and Oeconomy of the one ſeemed to be em- 
blematically ſet forth by the juſt, plain, and majeſtie 
Architecture of the other. And as the one conſiſts 


Deſign, according to the trueſt Art, and moſt exact 
Proportioh ; ſo the other contains a decent Subordt- 


equalities: im the Surface of the. hewn Stone, which —@ -- 


" 
- 
q . 
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__ "Od Bub Setolr. an 
in me ſome Reflections of that Frame or Di | 
which is called Largeneſs of Mind, its Neceſfity to- 
d farming a ares Judging, af Thing E 
where the is not. incurably ſtinted by Nature, | 
what are the likelieſt Methods to give it Enlarge 
ment. II is evident that Philoſophy doth open and. 
enlarge the Mind, by the general Views to Which 
' Men are babiuzted. in that e 
templation of more numerous and diſtant: 
than fall within the Sphere of Mankind in the ordina, 
ry Purſuits of Life. Hence it comes — that 
Philoſophers judge of maſt Things very different 
from Vulgar. Same Inſtances fe may be 
ſieen in the Theætetus of Plato, where Socrates makes 
the following Remarks, among others of the like 
c ˖ GG 
Acres mentioned as a great Eſtate, he looks ag 
' _ as an inconſiderable Spot, having been Ks 
_ contemplate the whole Globe of Earth: Or when - 
beholds a Man elated with the Nohility of his Race, 
becauſe he can reckon a Series of ſeven rich Anceſtors, 
the Philoſopher thinks him a ſtupid ignorant Fellow, 
whoſe Mind cannot reach to a — View of human 
Nature, which would ſhew him that we have all in- 
numerable Anceſtors, among whom are Cromds of 
Rich and Poor, Kings and Slaves, Greeks and Bar- 
barians.“ Thus far Socrates, who was accounted 
wiſer than the reſt of the Heathens, for Nera 
which approach the neareſt to Chriſtianity. Agall 
Parts and Branches of Philoſophy, or we 
Knowledge, are uſeful in that Relpedt, Aſtronomy 
is peculiarly adapted to remedy a little and narrow - 
Spirit. In that Science there are good Reaſons a 
ſigned to prove the Sun an hundred times bigger 
than our Earth; and the Diſtance of the Stars ſo p 
digious, that a Cannon Bullet continuing in its ordi- 
nary rapid Motion, would not arrive from hence at 
_ the neareſt of them, 'in the The of an hundred and 


fifty thouſand Tears. Ideas — | 


— 
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late 2 
\ che Immenfity of this Diſtance, that ſhocks and over- 
whelms the Imagination; it is too big for the Graſp 
of a human Intelle&; Eſtates, Provinces, and King- 
doms; vaniſh at its Preſence. It were to be wiſhed 


1 3 19 
the Mind. e eee 


a certain Prince, who hath encouraged the Study of 


it in his Subjects, had been himſelf a Probicienr in 
Aſtronomy. "This might have ſhewed him how 
mean an Ambition that was, which terminated in a. 


ſmall Part of what is itſelf but a Point, i relpect of . 


that Part of the Univerſe which lies within our View. 


But the Chriſtian Religionennobleth and enlargeth the . 


Mind beyond any other Profeffion or Science whatſoe- 
ver. Upon that Scheme, whilethe Earth and the tranſi- 
ent Enjoyments of this Life, ſhrink in the narroweſt _' 
Dimenſions, and are accounted as the Duſt of a 
Balance, the —— 1 a Bucket, yea leſs than No- 
thing, the intellectual World opens wider to our 
Viewt The Perfections of the Deity, the Nature and 


Excellence of Virtue, the Dignity of the human Soul, 
are diſplayed in the largeſt Characters. The Mind 


of Man ſeems to adapt itſelf to the different Nature 
of its Objects; it is contracted and debaſed by being ; 
_ converſant in little and low Things, and feels a pro- 


a portionable Enlargement ariſing from the Contemp Tk 5 4 


tion of theſe great and ſublime Ideas. Fhe G 
| of Things is comparative; and this does not ohly - 
hold, in reſpe& of Extenſion, but likewiſe in reſpe&t 
of Dignity, Duration, and all Kinds of Perfection. 
Aſtronomy opens our Mind, and alters our Judg- 
ment, with regard to the Mapnitude of extended 
_ Beings ; but Chriſtianity uces an univerſal Great- 
neſs of Soul. Philoſe y .increaſeth our Views in 
every Reſpect, but 7 extends them to a 
Degree beyond the Light of Nature. How mean 
muſt the moſt exalted Potentate upon Earth appear 


to that Eye which takes in innumerable Orders of 


bleſſed Spirits, differing in Glory and Perfection? 
How little muſt the Amuſements of Senſe, and the 
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N | The Comet Beats Kb ell 
ordinary Occupat ions of mortal Men. dem wer one 
who is engaged in fo noble a Purſuit, as the Aſſimila-. 


tion of himſelf to the Deity, which is the proper Em- 

ployment of every Chriſtian? And the Improvement. 
which grows from habituating the Mind to che com- 
Prehenſive Views of Religion, muſt not be tbougbt 
wholly to regard the Underſtanding, Nothing is of. 
| greater: Force to ſubdue the inordinate Motions” of the 

' Heart, and to regulate the Will. Whether a Man be 
ac ctuated by his Faſſions or his Reaſon, theſe are firſt 

| wrought upon by ſome Object. which ſtirs the Saul | 

in proportion to its apparent Dimenſions. Hence ir: - 
religious Men, whoſe: ſhort. Proſpects are filled withy 
Earth; and Senſe, and mortal Life, are invited by theſe. 
mean Ideas, to Actions proportionably little and low. 


But a Mind whoſe Views are enlightened and extended 


by Religion, is animated to nobler Purſuits, by more p 


ſublime and: remote Objeats., There is not any In- 
ſtance of Weakneſs in the F ree - thinkers, that raiſes 


my Indignation more, than their pretending to ridicule 
Chriſtians, as Men of narrow Underſtandings, and to 
paſs themſelves upon the World for Perſons of ſupe⸗- 
rior Senſe, and more enlarged Views. But I leave it 
to any impartial Man to judge which hath the nobler 
Sentiments, which the greater Views; he whoſe No- 


tions are ſtinted to a few miſerable Inlets of Senſe, or 


he. whoſe Sentiments are raifed above the cn 


Taſte, by the Anticipation of thoſe Delights which 


will ſatiate the Soul, when the whole Capacity of her, 3 


Nature 1s branched. out into new Faculties? He who 


looks for nothing beyond this ſhort Span of Duration, 

or he whoſe Aims. are extended with the endless 
Lid of Eternity? He who derives his Spirit from 
the Elements, or he Who . it was N by F, 
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which placeth us above the brute. Part of the 
Creation, doth alſo ſubject dur Minds to greater ane 
more maniſeld 1 177 Creatures of an infe- - 
rior Rank are ſenſible of., It is by this that we anti- 
cipate fytyre, Diſaſters, and oft create-to. ourſelves real  -. 
: Pain from imaginary Evils, as. well. as maltiply = 
' WH Pangs/ariling from thoſe Which cannot be avoided. . *2 
WH lt behoves us therefore * make the beſt uſe of thar 3 
ſublime Talent, which ſo as it continues the In- 
t ſtrument of Paſſion, will OW: 5 to make us more 
micerahle, in proportion as we are more excellent than 3 
5 other Beings. It is the Privilege of a thinking Being _ 
to withdraw from the Objects that follicit his Senſes, _ 
and turn his Thoughts — on himſelf. For my 
own, part, I often mitigate the Pain ariſing; from the 
little | Niiaforranes and Diſappointments that chequer 
human Life, by this Introverſion of my Faculties, 
wherein I regard my own Soul as the Image of her 
Creator, and receive great Conſolation from brholding | 
thoſe. Perfections which teſtify her divine Original, and - *_ 
lead me into ſome Lee of her eyerlaſting Archi- . 
ty | | 
got there is not any Property or Gee 5 
of my Being that I contemplate with more Joy, than 
my Immortality. I can eaſily 'overlook- any preſent 
momentary Sorrow, when I reflect that it is in m x 
Power to be happy a thouſand Years. hence. If it were 
not for this Thou x cc I had rather be an Oiſter than 
a Man, the moſt and ſenſeleſs of Animals, than 
a reaſonable Mind 0 d with an extreme innate De- 
fire of that Perfection which ic deſpairs to obtain. It 
is with great Pleaſure that I behold Inſtinct, Reaſon, 
and Faith concurring to atteſt this comfortable Truth, - 
Ic is revealed from Heaven, it is diſcovered. by Philo 
e and the 1 > 3 Part of "Ea - | 
| N ind 
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d. Th Complte Bal ger, b 
EKind have a natural Propenſity to believe it,. It is an 8 
agreeable Entertainment to reflect on the various 
Shapes under which this Doctrine has appeared inithe | 
World. The Pythagorean Tranſmigration, the {en- 
ſual Habitations of the Mahometan, and the ſhai 
Realms of Pluto, do all agree in the main Points, the 
Continuation of our Exiſtence, and the Diſtribution of 
Rewards and Puniſhments, proportioned to the Merit 
or Demerits of Men in this Life. But in all theſe 
Schemes there is ſomething groſs and improbable, chat 
fhocks a reaſonable and ſpeculative Mind. Whereas 
nothing can be more rational and ſublime than the 
Chriſtian Idea of a future State. Eye hath not feen; 
nor Ear heard, neither hath it entered into the Heart 
of Man to conceive the Things which God hath pre- 
em for thoſe that love him“ The abovementioned 
Schemes are narrow Tranſcripts of our preſent Stare: 
But in this indefinite Deſcription there is 3 
iheffably great and noble. The Mind of Man n 
be raiſed to a higher pitch, not only te partake the 
Enjoyments of the Chriſtian- Paradiſe, but even to be 
able to frame any Notion of them. 
Nevertheleſs, in order to gratify our Imagination, 
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and by way of Condeſcenſion to our low way of thinks an 
ing, the Ideas of Light, Glory, a Crown, &c. ate N 
made uſe of to adumbrate that which we cannot di. in 
rectly underſtand. The Lamb which is in the midſt th 
of the Throne ſhall feed them, and ſhall lead them 1s 
into living Fountains of Waters; and God ſhall wipe tl 
away all Tears from their Eyes. And there alf de at 
no more Death, neither Sorrow, nor crying, neither - 0 
ſhall there be any more Pain; for the former Things Cc 
are paſſed away, and b:hold all Things are new. There tl 
ſhall be no Night there, and they need no Candle; N 
neither Light of the Sun: For the Lord God give A 
them Light, and ſhall make them drink of the River . 
c 


of his Pleaſures: And they ſhall reign for ever and 
ever. They ſhall receive a Crown of Glory which: p 
fadeth not away.“ Theſt are chearing Reflections _ 
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dull and phlegmatic, as to - r the thought of Au- 
nihilation before them; or e endea- 
vour to perſuade Mankind to the gisbelief of * "aq | 
ſo plcafing and profitable evem in the Proſpect W 28 
blind as not to de that there is a wy and if there 
be, chat this Scheme of Things flows from his Atefi- 
butes, and evidently correſponds with the "other Parts 
= his Creation, I know not how to account for this _ 
abſurd Turn of. Thought, except it proceed from a 
_ want of other Employment; joined with an Affecta- 
tion of Singularity, 1 ſhall-therefore inform gur wa- 
dern Free«thinkers of two. Points, whereof they ſeem 
to be ignorant. The farſt is, That it is not 25 bei 
ſingular, but being Gogular for ſomething that ar; ring 
either extraordinary Endowments of Nature, or ne . 
volent Intentions to Mankind, which e the = 
miration and Eſteem of the World. A Miſtake 
this i naturally arifes from that Confuſion f 
Thought which I do not remember to have ſeen.lo _. 
great Inftarices of in any Writers, as in certain modern 
Free- thinkers. The other Paint i is, That there are 
innumerable Objects within the Reach of à human 
Mind, and Zach of theſe Objects may be viewed 
in innumerable Lights and Poſitions, and the Rela- 
tions ariſing between them are innumerable. Thees 
is, therefore, an Infinity of Things whereon to employ” | 
their Thoughts, if not with Advantage to the World, 
at leaſt with Amuſement to theiaſelves, and ithout "1 
Offence or Prejudice to other People. Tf they pro- 
ceed to exert their Talent of Free thinking in this way, 
they may be innocently dull, and no one take any. 
Notice of it. But to ſee Men. without either Wit or 
Argument, pretend to run down divine and human: 
Laws, and treat their Fellow-Subje&s with Contempt. 
for r a Belief of thoſe Points on which ihe 
preſent as well as future Intereſts of Mankind depends, 
is not to be endured. For my part, I ſhall omit no 
| Endeavoyrs to 8 MT Perſons as s deſpicable, and 8 
8 £0 their. 
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I. happened ve e to the Hobour af 
1 is: hriſtian Religion, that it did not take} 
A8 in the dark illiterate Ages of the World, but ata 
"Time when Arts and Sciences were at their Height, 
and when there were Men who made it the Buſineſs of 
their Lives to ſearch after Truth, and fift the ſeveral 
Opinions of Philoſophets and wiſe Men, coticerning 
the Duty, the End, and chief Happineſs of reaſonable 
Creatures. 2. Several of theſe therefore, when th 
had informed themſelves of our Saviour's Hiſtory, an 
examined with unprejudiced Minds the Doctrines and 
Manners of his Diſciples and Followers, were ſoltruck 
and convinced, that they jay rofeſſed themſelves of ti 
Set; notwithſtanding, by this Profeſſion in that Junc- 
ture of Time, they bid farewel to all the Pleaſures of 
this Life, renounced all the Views of Ambition, en- 
ed in an uninterrupted Courſe of Severities, and er. 
Poſed themſelves to the public Hatred and Contempt 
to Sufferings of all Kinds, and to Death itſelf. 3. 
this ſort we may reckon thoſe three early Converts. to 
_ Chriſtianity, who each of them was a Member of a 
Senate famous for its Wiſdom and Learning. Joſeph 
the Arimathean was of the Jewiſh Sanhedrim, Diony- 
fius of the Athenian Areopagus, and Flavius Clemens 
of the Roman Senate, nay, at the Time of his Death, 
Conſul of Rome. Theſe three were ſo thoroughly fa- 
tisfied of the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion, that the 
_ firſt of them, according to all the Reports of Antiqui- 
ty, died a Martyr for it; as did the ſecond, unleſs we 
diſbelieve Ariftides, his Fellow-Citizen and Contem- 
porary; and the third, as we are informed both by Ro- 
man and Chriſtian Authors. 4. Among thoſe innu- 
| merable Multitudes, who, in moſt of the known Na- 
tions of the World, came over to Chriſtianſty at its 
firſt ana we may be ſure there were great 
3 | Numbers 
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Numbers of wiſe and learned Men, befides thoſe whoſe 2 


Names are in the Chriſtian Records, who without 


Doubt took Care to examine the Truth of our Savi- 
_ our's Hiftory, before they would leave the Religion of 


their own Country, and of their Fore-fathers, for the ” 


Sake of one that would not only cut them off from the 


Allurements of this World, but ſubje& them to ev 
Thing terrible or difagreeable i in it. Tertullian t 


the Roman Governors, that their Corporations, Coun- 5 0 


cils, Armies, Tribes, Companies, the Palace, Senate, 
and Courts of Judicature, were filled with „ 
as Arnobius aſſerts, that Men of the fineft Parts and 


Learning, Orators, Grammarians, Rhetoricians, Law- . 


yers, Phyſicians, ' Philoſophers, deſpiſing the Senti- N 
ments they had been once fond of, took up their Reſt 


in the Chriſtian Religion. 


5. Who can imagine that Men of this Character aid | 


not thoroughly inform themſelves of the Hiſtory of that 
_ Perſon whoſe Doctrines they embraced? For however 


conſanant to Reaſon his Precepts appeared, how g 
ſoever were the Effects which ths roduced in the 
World, nothing could have tempted Men to acknow- 
lege- himas their God and Saviour, but their being 
firmly perſuaded of the Miracles he wrought, and the 


many Atteſtations of his divine Miſſion, which were 
| to be met with in the Hiſtory of his Life. This was 


the Ground-work of the Chriſtian Religion, and, if 
this failed, the whole Superſtructure ſunk with it, This 
Point therefore of [5 Truth of our Saviour's Kh per 14 
as recorded by the Evangeliſts, is eye Dy 
for granted in the Writings of oſs, Ag. from ene 1 
Philoſophers became Chriſtian Authors, and who, by 
reaſon of their Converſion, are to be looked upon © 
of the ſtrongeſt collateral Teſtimony for the Truth: of 
what is delivered concerning our Saviour, 

6. Befides innumerable Authors that are loſt, we 


; have the undoubted Names, Works, or Fragments of 


ſeveral Pagan Philoſophers, which ſhew thetn to have 
been as learned as any uncontroverted heathen Authors 
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of the Age in which they lived. If we look into the 
eateſt Nurſeries of Learning in thoſe Ages of the 
| World, we find in Athens, Dionyſius, Quadratus, As 
riſtides, Athenagoras; and in Alexandria; Dionyſiug, 
Clemens, Ammonius, and Anatol ius, to whom we 
may add Origen; for tho' his Father was a Chriſtian 
Martyr, he became, without all Contrpverſy, the moſt 
learned and able Philoſopher of his Age, by his Edu- 
cCation at Alexandria, in that famous Seminary of Arty 
*- and Seins „ 
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Terrasque, traftusque maris, calumgue profundum. Virg, . 


I Was Yeſterday about Sun-ſet walking in the 
open Fields, till the Night inſenſibly fell upon 
me. I at firſt amuſed myſelf with all the Richneſs | 
and Variety of Colours, which appeared in the Weſt⸗ [ ; 
ern Parts of Heaven; In Proportion as they faded 
away and went out, ſeveral Stars and Planets appear- 
= - ed one after another, till the whole Firmament was © 
=_ - in a Glow. The Blueneſs of the Ether was exceed» 
ingly heightened and enlivened by the Seaſon of the 
Fear. and by the Rays of all thoſe Luminaries that 
= paſſed thro' it. The Galaxy appeared in its moſt 
| Featrifat White. To complete the Scene, the full 
Moon aroſe at length in that clouded Majeſty which 
Milton takes Notice of, and opened to the Eye 4 
nme | icture of Nature, which was more finely ſhaded, © 
and diſpoſed among ſofter Lights, than that which ' 
the Sun before had diſcovered to us, As I was ſur- 
veying the Moon walking in her Brightneſs, and 
taking her Progreſs among the Conſtellations, a” 
Thought roſe in me, which I believe very often dif 
turbs and perplexes Men of ſerious and contempla- 
tive Natures. David himſelf fell into that Reflectionz 
* When I conſider the Heavens, the Works of thy” 
Fingers, the Moon and the Stars which thou hat 
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on Man that thou art mindful of him, 


and the Son of Man that thou regardeſt him!” In the 

ſame manner, when -I conſidered that infinite Hoſt 

of Stars, or, to ſpeak mare rale af of Suns, 

which were then ſhining u 3 me, with thoſe innu - 
orlds, which were move 


merable Sets of Planets or 
ing round their reſpective Suns; when I ſtill enlarg- 
ed the Idea, and ſuppoſed; another Heaven gf Suns 


and Worlds riſm ng ll above this which we diſrover - 
enlightened by a ſuperior Firma- 
ment of Luminaries, which are planted at ſo great a 


ed, and theſe ſti 
Diſtance that they may appear to. the Inhabitants of 


the former, as the Stars does to us; in ſhort, while 


I purſued this Thought, I could not but reflect on 


That little inſignificant Figure which I myſelf —— a=. 
midſt the. Immenſity of God's Works, Were the 
Sun, which enlightens this Part of the Creation, with 

all the Hoſt of Planetary Worlds that move a- 


bout hin, utterl iy extinguiſhed and annihilated ; they 
would nbt be mi 


little in Compariſon of 


in the whole Compaſs of Nature, and paſs from one 


End of the Creation' to the other; as it is ble 
tere may be ſuch a Senſe in ourſelyes hereafter, or 


in Creatures that are at preſent more exalted than our- 


ſelves. We 'ſee many Stars by the Help of our —_ 
Glaſſes, which we did not diſcover with our Eyes; 

and the finer our Teleſcopes, are, the more {till are | 
our Diſcoveries. Hugenius carries this Thought ſo 
far, that he does 84 think it impoſſible there may be 


Stars whoſe Light is not yet travelled down to us 
ſince their firſt Creation, There is no Queſtion but 
the Univerſe has certain Bounds ſet to it; but when 
we conſider that it is the Work of an infinite Power, 


rompted by infinite Goodneſs, what an infinite 
| PINS Ren W how can our Imagioation-jer Le; 
"+. „5 


ed more than a Grain of Sand on the 
Sea Shore. The Space the ey poſſeſs is ſo exceedingly Yo 
e whole, that it would 
ſcarce make a Elan in the Creation. The Chaſm 
would be imperceptible to an Eye, that could rake 
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184 The Complete Engliſh Sebolar. Part I. 
any Bounds to it? To return therefore to mg hit 
3 Thought, I could not but look upon myſelf W 
ſlecret Horror, as à Being that was not worth the fal. ine 
e ſt Regard of one who had ſo great a Work under Pl 
his Care and Superintendency. I was afraid of being th. 

overlooked amongſt the Immenſity of Nature, and ni 
loſt among the infinite Variety of Creatures, Which ſu 

in all Probability ſwarm through all thoſe immeaſur- = 

able Regions of Matter. In order to recover my N 

ſelf from this mortifying Thought, I conſidered that 8 
| 
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it took its Riſe from thoſe narrow Conceptions which 
we are apt to entertain of the divine Nature. We 
ourſelves cannot attend to many different Objects at 
the ſame Time. If we are careful to inſpect ſome 
Things, we muſt of courſe neglect others. The 
Imperfection which we obſerve in ourſelves, is ag 
Imperfection that cleaves in ſome Degree to Creatures | 
of the higheſt Capacities, as they arè Creatures, that 
is, Beings of finite and limited Natures. The Pre- 
ſence of every created Being is confined to a certain 
meaſure of Space, and conſequently.his Obſervation 
is ſtinted to a certain number of Objects. "The 
Sphere in which we move, and act, underſtand, is 
of a wider Circumference to one Creature than ano: 
ther, according as we riſe one above another in the 
Scale of Exiftence. But the wideſt" of theſe our 
Spheres has its Circumference. When therefore we 
reflect on the divine Nature, we are ſo uſed and ac- 
cuſtomed to this Imperfection in ourſelves, thatwe 
g cannot forbear in ſome Meaſure aſcribing it to him 
IF in whom there is no Shadow of Imperfection. Our 
- Reaſon indeed aſſures us that his Attributes are infi- 
nite, but the Poorneſs of our Conceptions is ſuck, 
that it cannot forbear ſetting Bounds to every ho 
it contemplates, till our Reaſon comes again to our 
Succour, and throws down all thoſe little Prejudices 
which riſe in us unawares, and are natural to the 
Mind of Man. We ſhall utterly extinguiſh this e 
lancholy Thought of our being overlooked Mikes 
W — 4 EN . e 
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ſupports the whole Frame of Nature. His Creation, 


and every Part of it, is full of him. There is 
he made, that is either ſo diſtant, fo little, 
or ſo inconſiderable, which he does eſſentially inha- 


Nothing 
bit. His Subſtance is within the Subſtance of every 


Being, whether material or immaterial, and as in- 


„„ preſent to it as that Being is to itſelf. It 
would be a 
move out of one Place into another, or to withdraw 


himſelf from any ng he has created, or from any. . 
is diffuſed and ſpread abroad 


Part of that Space whic 


- 


an Imperfection in him were he able to re- 


to a In ſhort to ſpeak of him in the Lan- 
guage of the old Philoſopher, he is a Being whoſe 


entre is every where and Circumference no where. 


In the ſecond Place, he is omniſcient as well as om- 


nipreſent! His Omniſcience indeed neceſſarily and 


naturally flows from his Omnipreſence; he cannot 


but be conſcious of every Motion that ariſes in the 
whole material World, which he thus eſſentially per- 
vades, and of every Thought that is ſtirring in le 
intellectual World, to every Part of which he is thus 


intimately united. Several Moralifts have confider- 
ed the Creation as the Temple of God, which he has 
built with his own Hands, and which is filled with 


his Preſence. Others have conſidered infinite Space 
as the Receptacle, or rather the Habitation of the 


Almighty: But the nobleſt and moſt exalted Way of 


conſidering this infinite Space, is that of Sir aa 


Newton, who calls it the Senſoriam of the God-head. 
| Brutes and Men have their Senſoriola, or little Sen- 
ſoriums, by which they apprehend the Preſence, and 
perceive the Actions of a few Objects that lye conti- 
Frou to them. Their Knowledge and Obſervation 


turns 


— 
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| Maker in the Multiplicity of his Works, and che in- 
finity of thoſe Objects among which he ſeems o be 
inceſſantly employed, if we conſider, in the firſt” 
Place, that he is omnipreſent, and, in the ſecond, 
that he is omniſcient. If we conſider him in his Om- 
nipreſenee, his Being paſſes through, actuates and 
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Creatures who fear they are not regarded by him. He 
is privy to all their Thoughts, and to that Anxiety” 
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16 N Complete Bal Scholar, Fa 
turns within a narrow Circle. But as God Alniigh 5 
cannot but perceive and know every Thing in which 
he reſides, infinite Space gives Room to infinite. 
Knowledge, and is, as it were an Organ to Omniſei- 


ence. Were the Soul ſeparate from the Body, and of 
With one Glance of Tlwught ſhould-ſtart beyond the. Des 
Bounds of the Creation, ſhould it for Millions Sub 
Years continue its Progreſs through infinite Space "FI 
with the ſame Activity, it would till find ite Wl 
within the Embrace of its Creator, and encompaſſed” * 
round with the Immenſity of the God- head. Wild ; 3 
we are in the Body he is not leſs preſent with us; he 8 
cauſe he is N from us. O that I knew Where 705 
I might find him! ſays Job, Behold I go form Cor 
but he is not there; and backward, but I cannot per» = 
ceive him: On the left Hand, where he does work, _ 


but I cannot behold him; he hideth himſelf on the \ 

right Hand, that I cannot ſee him.” In ſhort, Rea, 5 

ſon, as well as Revelation, aſſures us, that he cannot | 

be abſent from us, notwithſtanding he is undiſco- 

vered by us, In this Conſideration of God Almigh» 
yy Omnipreſence and Omniſcience, every uncoms _ 
ortable Thought vaniſhes. He cannot but regard 


every Thing that has Being, eſpecially ſuch of his 


of Heart in particular, which is apt to trouble them 
on this Occaſion: For as it is impoſſible he ſhould” 
overlook any of his Creatures, ſo we may be confi» - 
dent that he regards with an Eye of Mercy thoſe 
who endeavour to recommend themſelves. to his 
Notice, and in an unfeigned Humility of Heart - 
2 themſelves unworthy that he ſhould be mindiul” 
Oo em. ; LY 


1 % 


A 


— — Czlum quid querimus ultra? Luce, 
JN your Paper of Friday the ninth Inſtant, you had 
A Occaſion to conſider the Ubiquity of the God- head, 
and at the fame Time to ſhew, that as he is preſent 
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to every. Thing, he cannot but be attentive to every 
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Thing, and privy to all the Modes and Parts of its ; 


Exiſtence; or, in other Words, that his Omniſcience : oo 


and Omnipreſence are co-exiſtent, and run t ; 
through the whole Infinitude of Space. This Conſi- + 
deration might furniſn us with many Incentives to 
Devotion, and Motives to Morality; but as this 


Subject has been handled by ſeveral excellent Wri- 


ters, I ſhall - conſider it in a Light wherein E have 


not ſeen it placed by others. Firſt, How diſconſo- 


late is the Condition of an intellectual Being, who is 
thus preſent with his Maker, but at the ſame Time 


receives no extraordinary Benefit or Advantage from 


this his Preſence! Secondly, How deplorable is the 
Condition of an intellectual Being, who feels nao 
other Effects from this his Preſence, but ſuch as 
roceed from divine Wrath and Indignation! Third- 
y, How happy is the Condition of that intellectual 
Being, who is ſenſible of his Maker's Preſence from 
the ſecret Effects of his Mercy and loving Kindneſs! 
Firſt, How diſconſolate is the Condition of an in- 
tellectual Being, who is thus preſent with his Maker, 
but at the fame Time receives no extraordinary Be- 
nefit or Advantage from this his Preſence! Every 
Particle of Matter is N this Almighty Be- 
ing, which paſſes through it. The Heavens and the 
Earth, the Stars and the Planets, move and gravi- 
tate by Virtue of this great Principle within them, 
All the dead Parts of Nature are invigorated by the 
Preſence of their Creator, and made capable of ex: 
erting their reſpective Qualities. The ſeveral In- 
ſtints in the Brute Creation do likewiſe operate 
and work towards the ſeveral. Ends which are agree- 
able to them, by this divine Energy. Man only + 
who does not co operate wich this holy Spirit, and is 
unattentive to his Preſence, receives more of thoſe 
Advantages from it, which are perfective of his Na- 
ture, and neceſſary to his Well- being. Ihe Divi: 


pity is with him, and in him, and wyery where about 
$5 | k | | : 25 © — s Im, 
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bum, but of no Advantage 


be can withdraw all the Joys and Conſolations' of it. 
His Preſence may e be neceſſary to ſupport us 
in our Exiſtence; but he may leave this our Exiſts 
ence to itſelf, with regard to its Happineſs or Mi 
y. For, in this Senſe, he may caſt us away from 

_ . his Preſence, and take his Holy Spirit from us. This 


ſingle Conſideration one would think ſufficient 19 
make us open our Hearts to all thoſe Infuſions of Joy' 


and Gladneſs, which are ſo near at Hand and 
to be poured upon us; eſpecially when we conſider; 
Secondly, the deplorable Condition of an intellectual 


; Being, who feels no other Effects from his Maker's | 


Preſence, but ſuch as proceed from divine Wrath 
and Indignation. We may aſſure ourſelves that the 

great Author of Nature will not always be as dhe 
who is indifferent to any of his Creatures. Thoſe 


who will not feel him in his Love will be ſure to feel 


him at length in his Diſpleaſure. And how dreadful 
is the Condition of that Creature, who is only ſenſ- 
ble of the Being of his Creator, by what he ſuffers 
from him! He is. as eſſentially preſent in Hell as in 
Heaven; but the Inhabitants of thoſe accurſed Places 
behold him only in his Wrath, and ſhrink within the- 
Flames, to conceal themſelves from him, It is not 
in the Power of Imagination- to conceive the Power 
of Omnipotence incenſed. But I ſhall only conſider 
the Wretchedneſs of an intellectual Being, who, in 
this Lite, lies under the Diſpleaſure of him, chat gt 
all Times and in all Places is intimately united with 


Hime. He is able to diſquiet the Soul, and yex itm 


all its Faculties. He can hinder any of the greateſt 
Comforts of Life from refreſhing us, and give an 
Edge to every one of its lighteſt Calamities. * 
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| to him. It is the fame 
Thing to a Man without Religion, as if there were 
no God in the World. It is indeed impoſſible ſor 
an infinite Being, to remove himſelf from any of his 
Creatures; but tho' he cannot withdraw his Effence 
from us, which would argue an Imperfection in him, 
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or of feeling it only in its Terrors? How. pathetic is 
that Expo 


his Patience he was made to lock upon himſelf in 


this deplorable Condition! «© Why haſt thou ſetme as 
a Mark againſt thee, ſo that I am become a Burden 
to myſelf?”* But, Thirdy; How happy is theCondi- 
tion of that intellectual Being who is ſenſible of his 


Maker's Preſence, from the ſecret Effects of his 
Mercy and loving Kindneſs. ''The Bleſſed in Hea- 
ven behold him Face to Face; that is; are as ſenſi- 
ble of his Preſence as we are of the Preſence of any _ 


Perſon whom we look upon with our Eyes. There 
is doubtleſs a Faculty in 2 by which they appre- 
hend one another, as our Senſes: do material Objects; 


and there is no Queſtion but our Souls, when "they 
are diſembodied, or placed in glorified Bodies, will 

by this Faculty, in whatever Space they reſide, be 
always ſenſible of the divine Prelenes Wie who have 

this Veil of Fleſh ſtanding between us and the World 
of Spirits, muſt be chntent to know that the Spirit 
of God is preſent with us, by the Effects which he 
produceth in us. Our outward Senſes are too groſs 


to apprehend him; we may however taſte and ſee 


how gracious he is, by his Influence upon our Minds, 
by thoſe virtuous Thoughts which he awakens in us, 


by thoſe ſecret Comforts and Refreſhments Which he 
conveys into our Souls, and by thoſe raviſhing Joys 


and inward Satisfactions which are perpetually pring- 8 


ing up, and diffuſing themſelves among all the 


Thoughts of good Men. He is lodged in our very 
Eſſence, and is as a Soul within the Soul, to irradi- 
te its Underſtanding, rectify its Will, purify its 


Paſſions, and enliven all the Powers of Man. How 


happy therefore is an intellectual Being, who, by 


Prayer and Meditation, by Virtue and good Works, 


opens this Communication between God and his own 
Soul! Tho' the whole Creation frowns upon _ 8 
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ſtulation of Job, when, for the Tryal of 
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from his Preſence, that is, from the Comforts of it, 
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and all Nature looks) black about him, he has Light 
and Support · within him, that are able to cheat h 
Mind, and bear him up in the midiſt of 5 
HForrors which him. He knows that his 
Helper is at Hand, and is always nearer to him than 
any Thing elſe can be, which is capable of annoyi 
or terrifying him. In the midſt of Calumny a 
Contempt, he attends. to that Being who whiſþers 
better 1 hings within his Soul, and whom he looks 
upon as his Defender, his Glory and the Lifter-up of 
his Head. In his deepeſt Solitude and Retirement, . 


he knows that he is in Company with the greateſt of 


Beings; and perceives within himſelf ſuch real Senfa- 
tions of his Preſence, as are more delightful than any 


Thing that can be met with in the Converſation of 


his Creatures. Even in the Hour of Death, he 


ſiders the Pains of his Diſſolution to be chi 4 


but the breaking down of that Partition, which 
+ ſtands betwixt his Soul, and the Sight of that Being 
who is always preſent with him, and is about to m 
nifeſt itſelf to him in fulneſs of Joy. If we could be 
thus happy. and ſenſible. of our Maker's Preſence; 
from the ſecret Effects of his Mercy and Goodneſs,” 
we muſt keep ſuch a Watch over all our Thoughts: 


that. in the Language of the Scripture, his Soul ; 


may have Pleaſure in us. We mult take Care nor 
to grieve his holy Spirit, and endeayour to make the” 

Meditations of our Hearts always acceptable in h 
Sight, that he may delight thus to reſide and dwell 
in us. The Light of Nature could direct Seneca 0 
this Doctrine in a very remarkable Paſſage among 

his Epiſtles, Sacer in eſt in nobis Spiritus, lunorum m 
lorumquę cuſtos & obſervator, & quemadmadum nos illam * 


tractamus, ita et ille nos. There is a holy Spirit . 


ſiding in us, who watches and obſerves both good” 
and evil Men, and will treat us after the ſame ma 
ner that we treat him. But 1 ſhall conclude this U 
courſe with thoſe emphatical Words in divine Reve=- 
lation, If a Man love me, he will keep my wo . 
Fe 5 
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and my Father will love him, and we will neun. _ fe 
to him and made our Abode with him.” W — 55 
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| and tremenduous Subject, the Ubiquity or 
Omnipreſence of the Divine Being. I have ſhewn - 


; that he is equally preſent in all Places throughout 
the Whole wa nfinite Space. This Doctrine 
S is ſo agreeable to Reaon, that we meet with it in 
£4 the Writings of enli Heathens, as I might 
g ſnew at large, were it not already done by other 
1 Hands. Bur tho? the Deity be thus eſſentially pre- 
bent through all the Immenſity of Space, there is one 
Part of it in which he diſcovers himſelf in a moſt 
tranſcendent and viſible Glory. This is that Place 
which is marked out in Scripture under the different 
Appellations of Paradiſe, the third Heaven, the 
Throne of God, and the Habitation of his Glory. 
It is here here the glorified Body of our Saviour re- 
ſides, and where all the celeſtial Hierarchies, and 
the innumerable Hoſts of Angels, are repreſented as 
tually ſurrounding the Sear of God with Halle- 
wahs and Hymns of wy ap This is that Preſence . 
#God, which Lene of the Divines call his glorious, 
and others his majeſtic Preſence. He is indeed as 4 
eſſentially preſent in all other Places as in this, but Y 
it is here he teſides in a ſenſible Magnificence, and in 1 
the midſt of thoſe Splendors which can affect the 
Imagination of created Beings. It is. very remark- - - - 
able, that this Opinion of God Almighty's Preſence. - 
in Heaven,- whether diſcovered by the Light of Na- 
ture, or by a general Tradition from our firſt Pa- 
rents, prevails among all the Nations of the World, 
bee — N otions Er entertain _ =_ 
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are repreſented as ſinging inceſſantly about his Throne! 
Who does not here ſee the main Strokes and Our- 


lines of this great Truth we are ſpeaking of ? This 
ſame Doctrine is ' ſhadowed out in many other Hes 
then Authors, tho* at the ſame Time, like ſeveral 
other revealed Truths, daſhed and adulterated with 

a mixture of Fables and human Inventions. But 9 
paſs over the Notions of the Grecks and Romans, 
thoſe more enlightened Parts of the Pagan Word, 
we find there is ſcarce a People among the late di, 
covered Nations, who are not trained up in an Op 


nion that Heaven is the Habitation of the Diving 


there was the Sandtum Sanitorum, in which | a val 
Glory appeared among the Fi 
bims, and into which none but the High- Prieſt him» 


ſelf. was permitted to enter, after having madean 


Atonement for the Sins of the People; ſo, if-we 


conſider the whole Creation as one great Temple, | 
there is in it this Holy of Holies, into which the 


High Prieſt of our Salvation entered, and took his 


Place among Angels and Archangels, after i | 


made a Propitiation for the Sins of Mankind. MN 


how n: h Skill muſt the Throne of God be erected? 
With what glorious Deſigns is that Habitation beauls 
. tified, which. is contrived and built by him who in- 


ſpired Hiram with Wiſdom? How great muſtbe 


the Majeſty of that Place, where the whole A - 


Creation has been employed, and where God has 


choſen to ſhew himſelf in a moſt magnificent Mans - 
ner? What muſt be the Architecture of infinite 3 
Power under the Direction of infinite Wiſdom 


Spirit cannot but be tranſported after an ineffable 


Manner, with the, Sight of thoſe Objects, which 


were made to affect him by that Being who knows 
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SGod-head. If your look into Homer, that is, "the 
moſt antient of the Greek Writers, you fee. the : 
preme Powers ſeated in the Heavens, and enicoms 
paſſed with inferior Deities, among whom the =_ 
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It is to this majeſtic Preſence of God, we may 3 l 
ly thoſe beautiful Expreſſions in holy Writ. 
101d even tõ the Moon and it ſnhineth not; . | 
Stars are not pure in his Sight. (The Eight or le 
Sun and all the Glory of the World in Which re 
live; are but weak — ſickly Glimmerings, or „„ 
ther Darkneſvirſelf, in Compariſon of thoſe Splen⸗ 
dors which encompaſs 1 the Throne of God. As the 
Glory of os | oped is tranſcendent beyond Imagina- = 
tion, ſo pro giver bly is the Extent of it. "There is Light > _— 
behind Light, and Glory within Glory. How =_— 
that Space may reach in which God thus appears 
perfect Majeſty, we cannot poſſibly conceive. —_— x 
it is not infinite, it may be indefinite; and tho not | 
immeaſurable in itſelf, it may be ſo with regard to 
any created Eye or Imagination. If he has made 
theſe lower Regions of Matter ſo'inconceivably* Wide 
and magnificent” for the Habitation of mortal and 
periſhable Beings, how great may we ſuppoſe the 
Courts of his Houſe to be Where he makes his Reſi- 
dence in a more ſpecial Maimer, and diſplays Him- 


ſelf in the fullneſs: of Glory, among an innum 3 
— of Angels, and Spirits of juſt Men 


? This is certain that Our Imaging. 
dau e raiſed too high, when we think on a 
Place where Omnipotence and Omniſcience have ſo 
ſignally exerted themſelves; becauſe they are able to 
produce a-Scene-ihfihitely'more great and glorious £ 
than what we art able to imagine. It is not impoſ- 
ſible, but at the Conſummation of all Things, theſe 
outward Appartments of Nature, which are no, 
ſuited to thoſe Beings Who inhabit them, may be 
taken and added to that glorious in Place of which I 
am here ſpeaking adv hat means made «yoo. 
per Habitation for Beings who are exempt 
Mortality, and cleared of their Imperfections: For 


new . and a new — * Gwelleth, ö 
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ployed, during this our vital Union, without pro- 
1 ould ve 


exclude the Satisfaction of - theſe Faculties, Which 
we find by Experience are Inlets of great P 5 
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culties of the human Soul, tho' they cannot be em- 
per Inſtruments in the Body. Why then 


to the Soul, from among thoſe Entertainments whit 
are to make up our Happineſs n 
ſhould we ſuppoſe that our Hearing and Seeing wil 
not be gratified with thoſe Objects that are moſt a- 
greeable to them, and which they cannot meet with. 


Eye hath not ſeen, nor Ear heard, nor can it hier 
into the Heart of Man to conceive ? I knew a Man 
in Chriſt. (ſays St. Paul, ſpeaking of himſelf) above 
fourteen Years ago, (whether in the Body: I cannot 
tell, ot whether out of the Body I cannot tell : GO 

knoweth) ſuch a one caught up to the third Heaven. 

And I knew fuch a Man, (whether in the Body or ont 

of the Body I cannot tell: God knoweth) how th he 

was caught up into Paradiſe, and heard unſpeakable 
Words, which it is not poſſible. for a Man to utter, 
By this is meant, that What he heard was ſo inte 
nitely different from any. Thing he had heard in ti 
World, that it was impoſlible to expreſs at; in 
Words as might convey a Notion of it to his Heat- 
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we all hope to. be admitted into this glonous Place, © 
it is both a laudible and uſefyl Curiofity; ta get what. 
Informations we can of it, whilſt we mike ue t & 
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Revelation for our Guide. 


When theſe everlaſting 
Doors ſhall be open to us, we may 


be'ſure that the 


Pleaſures and Beauties of this" Place will infinitely = 


tranſcend our preſent Hopes and Expectationa, and 


char che glorlous Appearance of the Throne of God, = 4 


will riſe infinitely beyond whatever we are able. to 
conceive. of it. We might here entertain ourſelves 
with many other Speculations on this Subject, from 


bos Kn rwhink. ver Gd of it in the Holy - - - ; 


Scriptures 3 as 
Manſions and 
different Natures; whether as they excel one another 
in Perfectiun they are not admitted nearer: to. che 


as whether there may not he diſferent 


Throne of the Almighty, and enjoy greater Mani- 
— 


feſtations of his Freſence; there are not ſo- 
lemn Times: and-Occaſions; when all the Multitude 


in Heaven celebrate the [Preſence of their Maker in 


more extraordinary Forms of Praiſe and Adoration; 
as Adam tho he had continued in a State of Inno- 
cenee, would in the Opinion of our Divines, _ 
kept hoh the Sabbath Day, in # more | 
manner, than — of 8 


ſo un with a 


long as we per rr — to inſpire 


Place; Ihave and che two foregoing Ler- 
ters, treated on the moſt ſerious that can 
employ the Mind of Man, the Omnipreſence of the 


Deity; -Subje& which if poffible, ſhould never de. 
5 from our Medlitations. We have conſidered ke 
Vince | 


Being, as be inhabits infinitude, as he dwells 


among his Works, as he is preſent to the Mind of A 
Man, and as he diſcovers himſelf in a more glorious - - 7 


manner among the Regions of the bleſt. Such a 
Conſideration ſhould be kept awake in ud, at all 


Aan in all a _ a 
| | : W x _ 


— 


; of Glory, to Being f 


heſe Ga a 
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e The Complete Högl d Scholar. Part II. 
wih s al Awe and Reverence. It ſhould be 
_ jnnetwoven Wich all our Thoughts and Perceptions; 
And, become one with the Conſciouſneſs of dur oe 
Being. It is not to be reflected on in the'Colditely' 
n + bur ought to fink us into the lowelt: 
Proſtration before Im wn is ſo aſtoniſhingly gredr, 
. 1 11 TE 203: un bunt in 
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{Hough there Ia tnt deal of Pleaſure in con 
_ +», .templating. the 3 World, by which 1 
mean, that Syſtem of Bodies into which Nature H 
4 Vvrought ſo curiouſiy the Maſs. of dead Matter, With 
| the ſeyeral Relations which thoſe Bodies bear to one 
there 7. ſtill, 2 ſometbhing = : 
wonderful and ju in Contemplations on 
World of Life, ageing, J mean all thoſe: Animals 
With which every Pans) of the Univerſe is furniſſied 
The material World is only the Shell of the Unis 
verſe: The World of Life are its Inhabitants. If 
we conſider thoſe, Parts of the material World which- - 
lie the neareſt to us, and are therefore ſubject to ut 
Obſervations and Enquiries, it is amazing to conft. 
2 on the 208 Infinity of Animals with which. it 18 1 
Matter is ed, eve 
—.— with greens one is 2 ſingle 
Humour in the Bady of a Man, or of any other A. 
nimal, in which our Glaſſes do not —— 
of living Creatures. Phe Surface of Animals is aſs; 
ſo covered with , other Animals, which are in the 
|. fame manner the Baſis of other Animals that live" 
1 upon it; nay, we find in the moſt: ſolid Bodies, 4 
k in Marble itſelf, innumerable Cells and Cavities cha 
| are crouded with ſuch imperceptible Inhabitants, 
are too minute for the Eye to diſcover.” On the other 
Hand, if we look into the more bulky Parts of Na. 
$553 at; e a 5 ä 
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ture, we ſee the Seas, Lakes. tre „ 
with nümberleß living Creatutes, Wender 
Mountain and'Marſh, „ Wie e a a . 3 
rifully ſtockedawith/Birds.and Beaſts, ;andevery:Patt; 
of Nature affording proper Neceſfaries and Conne 
niences for the Livelihood of Multitudes Which in:. 
habit it. The Author of che Plurality of Warlds, ' 
draws a very good Ar gument from this Conſidera- TE 
tion, for the. popping of every Planet; indeed je 
ſeems very probable from the Analogy of:Reaſon, Þ 
that if no Part of Matter, Which we ate acquainted, 
with, is waſte and uſcleſs, thoſe great Bodies that 
are at ſuch a diſtance from us, -ſhould-not be deſart 
and unpeopled, but rather that they ſhould be fur- 
niſhed with Beings adapted to theit reſpective Situa- 
i tions, Exiſtence i is a Bleſſing .to thoſe Beings only. 
T which afe endowed with Perception, and is in a man- 
: ner thrown. away upon dead; Matter, any further. 
than it is ſubſervient to. Beirigs -which are conſcious: 
of their Exiſtence, ., Accordingly we find, from the 
Bodies that lie under our Obſervations, that Matter 
| is only made as the Baſis and Support of Animals, 
2 and that there is no more of the one, than What is 
2 Segel for ag Exiſtence of the other. Infinite 
: is, is of, ſo communicative a Nature, that it 


F. oY to, delight: 3 in Lab conferring off Exiſtence: up- | 
| 2 every 'Degrecaof Ta Beings. As this is 4 
; Rage. Which I. have often purſued with great 
; Pleaſure tg myſelf, I. ſhall enlarge Ferchet upon it by 
; conſidering that, Part of the Scale of Beings which 


/ comes within our Knowledge... There; ar. omeliv-- 

* ing Creatures that are raiſed but juſt above dead 
' WW Matter. To mention only that Species of Shell fiſn, 

; which are formed in the Faſhion of à Cone, chat 


grow to the Surface of ſeveral Rocks, and imme - 
| diately., die upęn their being ſevered from the Place 
5 where they grow; There are many, other Creatures, 
5 but one remove from theſe, which have no other 


Scaſe beſides that 'of Feeling and Tale. "Others! © © 
1 N 3 far . 
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have fill an additional one of Hearin 


ſerve, by what a gradual Progreſs the World of L 
advances, through a 
before a Creature is formed that is complete in all ity 
Senſesz and even among theſe, there is ſuch 4 
different Degree of Perfection in the Senſe, that one 

| 82 enjoys b what appears in another, that 
2 in different Animals be diſtinguiſhed 

by men common Denomination, 'it ron. almoſt 
of a different Nature. If afterwards we took into the 
feveral inward Perfections of Cunning and Sagacity, 
or what we generally call Inftin&, N find them ri- 
ſing after the ſame Manner, imperceptibly one above 


_— and receiving additional Improvements a 


ng to the Species in which they are implanted, 

This bi $ in Nature is fo very gradual, that 
ect of an. inferior Spepkes comes ny 

8 mol imperſ® of that which is immedi 
above it. The exuberant and overflowing Goodn 
of the Supreme Being, whoſe Mercy extends to all 
his Works, is plainly ſeen, as I have before hinted, 
from his having made ſo very little Matter, at leaſt 
what falls within our Knowledge, that does not fwarm 
with Life: Nor is his Goodneſs leſs ſeen in the Di- 
verſity, than in- the Multitude of living Creatures. 
Had he only made one Species of Animals, none of 
the reſt would have enjoy'd the Happineſs of Exi- 


|  ſtencez he has therefore, ſpecified « 


every Degree of Life, ev every Capacity of Bein 
whole Chaſm in Nature from 2 Plant to a A 


filled up with divers kind of ae HAN | 


over another, by ſuch a gentle and eafy Aſcent, chat 
the little 98 and Deviations from one Spe- 


cies to another, are almoſt inſenſible. This inter- 


mediate Space is ſo well hufbanded and 3 
that there is ſcarce a of Perception ich 


does not agree in ſome one Part of the World of Life, 


* the Goodneſs or Wildom of the Dre 


e Ts dente Bagh ase, Pint? 
others 'of 
Smell, and others of Sight. It is won fol to ob: | 


prodigious Variety of Species, 


more 
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| were manifeſted 1 this his 

A tice beſides thoſe I have al 

ed, which ſeems very naturally dedacible from the 

| ng Conſiderations, If ce Scale of Being riſes 
Pro | 


for op 


W Man and the moſt defpreable Infect. 
which are ſuperior to us, from that Variety, whi 


is inferior 10 us, is made by Mr. Locke, in a Paf- 7 


ſage which 1 ſhall here ſet down, after 5 
miſed, that notwithſtanding there is Fin" 
room between Man and his Maker, for the creative 


Power to exert itſelf in, it is im ble it ſhould ever 
be filled up, fince there ſtili o 1 be an infinite Gay 
or Diſtance between the higheſt F Being, 

the Power which p mou That there 


be more 
chan there are of ſenfible and material below 17 
rol to me from hente; 8 the ble 
World, we ſer no Chafmz, or no Ga 8 
All quite down from us the Deſcent ts by caly Steps, 
and a continued Series of Things, that in each ſe. 
move differ very little from ont another. There are | 


Species of intelligent We 587 8 


Fiſhes that have Wings, and are not Strangers to the 
«pions. © And there are ſome Virgs,” that are 
Inhabitaits of the Water; whoſe Blood is cold as 


airy R 
Fiſhes, and their Fleſh, {6' like in Taſte, that the 


ſcrupulbtis are allowed them on Fil-days: There 


are Ammals fo neat of Kin, both oBirds and Bealts, 
that they ute in the Middle between both; AIM 
bious Ammals link-the Terreſtial and Aquatic toge toge 


ther ;/ Seals Tye ar Lind and ut Sex, Porpolſes have | 


the warm Blood and Entralls cf Hogs; not to men- 


r ans Rota different 
beeveen te dare „ 5 
onſequence of ſo great a Variety of = = 


tion. what is CoD © Hilda of * ; 


og -— > 9 
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dually deſcend from us downwards; which, if it be 3 


. 


| God, than we are from the loweſt Sen of MANS 


and differ but ih oſt inſenſible Degrees. AA 
when we conſider the infinite Power and Wiſdom b 


Jet of all thoſe diſtinct Species, we have no clear di: 
Creature ſo wonderful in its p ee and. which ſo 


and the intellectual Nature, the viſible and inviſible 
which has been often termed the nexus 
5 gels and Arch-Angels, may look upon a Being of in 


"Sca-mev: There: are ſomeB Brutes 1 5 SIG to T5 | 
as much Reaſon and Knowledge, as ſome that are 
called Men; and the Animal and Vegetable 
doms are ſo nearly joined that if you would take: 
. loweſt of one, and the higheſt 2 the other, there 
will ſcarce be p rceived any great difference between. 
them: And ſo on, till we come to the loweſt; .and 
worſt in organical Parts of Matter, we ſhall find Ae 
where, that the ſeveral Species are linked t 


the Maker, we have Reaſon to think that it is ſuir- 
able to the magnificent Harmony of the Univerſe, 
and the great Deſign and infinite Geodneſs of the 
Architect, that the Species of the Creatures ſhould 
alſo, by gentle Degrees, aſcend upwards: from us 
towards his infinite Perfection, as we ſee they gra- 


pans 7 we have Reaſon then to be perſuaded, "that - 
there are far more Species of Creatures above us, 

than there are beneath; we being in Degrees of Per- 
fection much more remote from the infinite Being of 


and that which apptoaches neareſt to nothing. And 
inct Ideas. In this Syſtem of Being, there is no 


much deſerves our particular Attention, as Man, 
who fills up the middle Space between the Amma 


World, and is that Link in the Chain of Beings 
gue mundi. 
with An- 


So that he who in one reſpect is aſſociate 
ite Perfection as a Father and the higheſt Order of 


S may in another Reſpec ſay- 


to Corruption, thou art my Father, and to the Worm, 
thou art . . and LY + rained —_ 
; — 1 as 10 J.. 8 
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| Had this Morning 1 very valuable and Kind wy ' 
; ſent ſeht me, of 2'tranflated” Work of 4 molt'ex: ' - 
; cells foreign Writer, who" makes a very eonfider-s - 
E able Figure in the learned and Chriftian World, it 
; is intituled, I Demonſtration of the Exiſtence,” 4 aol 2 
| and Onmigotence of God, drawn from the Nite of = 
Nature,” particularly i & Man, and fitted to_the meaneft ; 
Capacity, by the Archbiſhop of Cambray, Author of 
_ Telemathus, and tranſlated from the French by tl 
ſame Hand that engliſhed that excellent Piece. Thi 
great Author, in the Writings which he has before 
produced, has manifeſted a Heart full of virtuous 
Sentiments, great Benevolence to Mankind, as WII 
as a ſincere and fervent Piety towards his Creator. 
His Talents and Parts are a very great Good tothe 
World, and it is a pleaſant Thing to behold the po. 
lite Arts ſubſervient to Religion, and recommeni = 
it from its natural Beauty. Looking over the Let. 
ters of my C dents I find one which 5 9 
bn Treatiſe, recommends i it to my RENTS: 125 


| wh the Guanpron. {£1506 blu , 
8 * R. 28 . GA Waal}, 7 XJ | 
8 1 Think Lhave for whew ey inthe Writings | | 
of one whom I take to be'a Friend of yours, . . 
a Saying-which ſtruck me very much, and as re.. 
member, it was to this Purpoſe:? The Exiſtence f 
a God is ſo far from being à Thing that wants to be 
proved, that I think it is the only Thing of which 
we are certain. This is a ſprightly and juſf Ex- 
preſſion, however, I dare ſay you will not bediſpleaſs . 
ed that I put you in Mind of faying Something o n 
the Demonſtration of the Biſhop of Cambray. *A 
Man of his Talents views all Things in a Light dif- c 
erent from that in which ordinary Men fee chem, I 
and the devout Diſpoſition of Soul . all thoſe 
nts nme | 5 


* N Were 
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2 en ral | 
Life. His Stile clothes Philoſophy in a Dreſs al- | 


moſt Poetic, and his Readers enjoy, in full Perfec- 
tion, the Advan While byes 


of being what =p The 
of the animal Powers in the 
en 2 his Conſideration A che Nane of an's C 
eſſes on the Mind, a ſtrong Satisfaction in it 
and Gratitude towards him who beſtowed that Supe. 
8 over the brute World, Theſe Thoughts had 
ſuch an Effet upon the Author himſelf, that he has 
ended his Difeourle with a Prayer. This Adoration 
has a Sublimity in it befitting his Charter, and the 
3 3 2 e and Kno- 
; it w or a Saturdays 
Paper, and have tranſlated e- vou Pre- 
1 ſent of it. I have not, as the Tranſlator was obliged 
| to do, confined myſelf to an exact Verſion from the / 
Original, but have endeavoured. to expreſs the 
rit of it, by taking the Liberty to render his Tho! 
in ſuch a Way at ſhould STE uttered them, it 
had been = own. It has been obſerved that t 
private Letters of great Men. are the beſt Pictures 
| their Souls, but certainly their private Devotions 
R would be Rill more inſtructive, and 1 know not why 
they ſhould not be as curious and entertai 
you inſert this Prayer, I know not hut 1 may ſend 
yo for another Occaſion, one uſed by a very gieat 
it of the laſt Age, which has Alluſions to the Er+ 
rors of u very wild: Life, and I believe, yoru-will 
think it written with an uncommon Spirit. The 
Perſon whom I mean, was an excellent Writes; and 
the publication of this Prayer of Od: may be perhaps, 
ſome kind of Antidote in his 
other Writings. But this“ 33 of the Biſh 
has in it a more happy and — Spirit; it i 
(if that is not ſaying ſomething too fond) the Wor- 
| ſhip of an Angel — — who had fallen, 
but himſelf ſti in che State of Glory and Innocent 
The Book ends with an amen 
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do not diſcover thee in Shew of Nature 
which thou halt el BR bay Eye i WA bes 
cauſe thou art from every one of us; thou art 


preſent to us more than any one Object which we 
touch with gur Hands; but our Senſes, and the 
Paſſions which they produce in us, turn dur Atten- 


tion from thee. Light ſhines in the midſt of 


Darkneſs, but the N 5 comprehends it not. 


Thou, O Lord, doſt eyery Where diſp 2 thyſelf, 
thou ſhineſt in all th . Works, but art n 

by heedleſs and unthinking Man. The e Crea- 
tion talks aloud of thee, and echoes with the Repe- 


titions of thy holy Name. But ſuch is our Inſenſi 
bility, that we are deaf to the great and univerſal 
Voice of Nature. Thou art every where about us, | 
and within us; but we wander from ourſelves, be- 


come Strangers to our own Souls, and do not appre- 
hend thy Preſence. O thou who art the eternal 
Fountain of Light and Beauty, who art the "ancient 


of Days, Without Beginning and without End © . 
thou who art the Life of all who truly live, thoſe can 
= find to fail thee, who ſeek for t e withiti them- - 


But alas, the very Gifts which thou beſtow- 
we upon us, do ſo employ our Thoughts, chat they 


hinder us from rceiving the Hand — epics of | 4 
15 ve wit 5. 


them to us. We live by thee, and yet we li 

out thinking of thee; but, O Lord, grey Life in 
the Ignorance of thee? A dead unattive 
Marter, 4 Flower that withers, a River that glides 
away, a Palace that haftens irs Ruin, a Picture made 
up of fading Colours, a Maſs of ſhining Ore, firike 
our Immaginations, and make us ſenfible of their 


Exiſtence. © We regard them as Othects capable of _ 
us. Pleuſure, nor conſidering that thou con- 
"oct ng chem all the Pleaſure which ur itna- 


e us. Suck vain empty Objects, that 
on the Shadows of Being, are proportioned to 


our low and groveling Thoughts. TRE 3 
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their Nature, and have made themſelves like the 
- notwithſtanding they know what is Wiſdom — Vir- 
tue, which have neither Sound, nor Colour, nor | 
thou art not apprehended b 
- as Realities, and Truths as a Phantom. That * | 


appears to us nothing, What do we fee in 


— Lam ſw — e loſt in e 


not taſte thee has a Reliſh of nothing His Bei 
is vain, and his Life but a Dream. Set up. by 


Wax conſumes before the Fire, — the Se . 


out the Senſe of thee, bas no God, .no Ho ope, no 
who ſearches, Hobs, and thirſts after ches But heon-, | 
of thy Countenance, whoſe Tears thou halt wipeds 


evermore? O my 
Bone; e and TIF: wk." hn is 1 ünto he 


which thou haſt poured out on thy Creation, is a5 4 
Veil which hides thee from our 8 As thou att a | 
Being too pure and exalted to paſs through our Sehies, | 
thou art not regarded by Man, who. have debaſtd 


Beaſts. that periſn. So infatuated are they, 


Smell, nor Ne nor Figure, nor any other ſenſible 

Quality, che y can doubt of E becauſe | 
groſſer Organs o 

Senſe. Wretches that we wy We 5% Shadows 


is nothing is all; to us, and that which is 


e but thee, O my God! Thou, and; only thou, 
ppeareſt in eve Thing When I conſider ches, 


—— I 


of thee. .. Every As 
Ex, vaniſhes 


when I think upo n — The M 
does not ſee thee, has beheld nothing; he who does, 


i, 


O Lord, ſet up thyſelf that we may behold 8 


is driven away, fo let thine Enemies. vaniſh, out of, 
he Preſence... How unhappy is chat Soul; who, With 


Comfort to ſupport him: But how happy the Man, 
ly is fully happy on whom thou lifteſt up che Light, 


1 a a—— eats Aa 4. - 


away, and who enjoys in thy loving Kindnels Kay 
Completion of all his Deſires, How long, how longs, 
O Lord. ſhall I wait for that Day, when I ſhall po. 
ſeſs in thy Preſence, fulneſs of Joy, and.Plealures far. | 

Bod, in this pleaſing Hape es MY, 
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My Heart melts away, and my Soul faints Within | 

me; when T look up to thee who att the Godof oy 

Life, 2215 e to a , ny 

k Leit- ſve ne. Manes. Ying 4 
Mr. Ironſide,” A HOES. 


"The following Law” was.. : cally written . 5 

oung Gentleman in a . Illneſs, ahh 

oth himſelf, and thoſe who. attended him, t | 
it impoſlible for him to outliye. If you think ſuch. 
an Image of the State of a Man's Mind in het Cir- 


cumſtance be worth N it is at your * 
and RES 1931825 5 1 f 
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„ 2 et op Ce v8 Fo gate? 
ie V 8 8 to: VER. that coking 
made. a, more ridiculous Fi in a Mans 
Life, than the Diſparity we often find. in him fick 
hp well. ne ONS of an unfortunate” Conſtitution, 
exhibiting a miſerable Example of che ; 
Wel Ace $4 Mind, or of his Body, in their | 
turns. I haye had frequent Opportunities of late to 
- conſider, myfelf in thel: different Views, and ho 4 
have received ſome. Advantage by it. 11 900 A 
Waller ſays, be true, that Fs." 
The Souls dark Cottage batter'd N wid. „ 
Lets indew Light thio Chinks that Time has made. 
| Then ſurely Sickneſs contributing no leſs than od 
Age to the making down this Scaffolding the Bo. 
dy, may diſcover the incloſed Structure more plan. 2 
ly. Sickneſs is a kind of early old Ape; it teaches + 
us a Diffidence in our earthly: State; and inſpires uus 
with the Thought of a Future, better than a thous - 


| is 


ſand Volumes of Philoſophers and Divines. It "— 2 
ſo warning a Concuſſion to thoſe Props uf our Vani- . 
8 and Youth, that we think of fort:. 


5 ourſelves — WW : 
Ne. 


nouriſhes a Plant 


Time is undermining it at the Root in ſectet. 


Plants ſpring as 


<P (as it is clegan 
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ence on « our N Youth "my a y betth 
but a betrayer of human. Life in 4 g and 
ſmoother manner than Age: LE like 2 Stream that 
"Tes Bank, and cauſes it 00 
flourim and bloſſom to the Sight, but at the ne 


Youth has dealt more fairly and openly with me, it 


has afforded ſeveral Projects of my Danger, and 
fie me an Advant 


= 


common to young 
e World have got 


all forts of Ambition and the vnlbebfactory tl 
all human Pleafures. © 5 
When a ſmart Fit of Sickneſs tells me An 


Tenement of my Body will fall in a little Tj e, and | 


even as 8 as was that honeſt Hibernian, 
who (being in Bed ſome Years ago in the 


made Anſwer, what care I for the Houſe * Tm 
a Lodger: 1 fancy it is the beſt Time to die 


one is in the beft Humour; and fo exceſſively weak 3 
as Tnow am, I may fay with Conſcience that Tam 
not at all uneafy at he Thought, that many Men | 


whom I never had any Eſteem for, arelikely t enge 


ſcmis World after me. When I reflect what au in 


derable little Atom every ſingle Man is, with Refped 
to the whole Creation, methinks it is a Shame te be 


| concerned at the removal of ſuch u trivial Animal as . 
| lam. The Morning after my Exit, the Sun will a 


riſe as bright as ever, the Tien e ſweet, the 
the World will proceed in ic 


green, 
old Courſe; People will laugh as 
ry as faſt as they uſed to do. The Memory ef Mao 
expreſs'd in the Wiſdom of 800 
mon) paſſeth away 1 3 
that tarrieth but one Day. There are Reaſons 
in the fourth ee ee the ſame Book, to 
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Life is old Age. 
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Death may 
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or Miſery, When this is ſeriouſly: 3 85 
think it Madneſs to be as ageinft che black 
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For honourable Age is r 


of Time, or is meaſured by Numder of Tea. t 


Wiſdom. is the grey Hair to Men, and an unſpotted. 


that Wickedneſs ſhould alter their W Rn 


mal, that; 37 it were conſtantly befor our Eyes, 
it would imbitter all the Sweets o Life. The gra 
cious Author of our ate f hath therefore ſo formed 
us, that ye are capable 
and Reflections, and mer. 


S Mind. But how diſtant igever the Time of our 
inge it is certain we. muſt. die, it 18 


neceſſary to 
der the End af it z and it is highly convenient ta 


ſome ſtated Times to meditate Upon the final Period 
ol our Exiſtence here. The Principle of Self love 
we are Men, will make us enquire, what is ike c 
become of us after our Diſſolution ? And our. on- 
cy as we are "Chriſtians, will inform us, that ; 


to the Good or Evil of our Attions her 
tranſlated to the Manſions of eternal Li 


we 


we we ſhall 


Moment; but when. we refle&t. that, perhaps that 
black Moment may be . To-night, how Wa 
ought we to bel I vas wonderfully affected wy. A 
Diſcourſe I lately had with a Charman of my Ac- 


quaintanee u n this Effet. - 
ideration, ſaid the good Man, that m 


The Con 
beings . maved we Wm 


He was taken-away.. ſpeedily, Jeſt 
OR 2 * 
Wann | Tas: n 


N n 


Tat Bed of Death is 6 Soden aid. dit. 


A pleaſing 3 a 
ſo many Amuſe» 
ments and Solicitudes, as divert our Thoughts from | 
_ dwelling upon an Evil, Which by Reaſon of its ſeem - 
ing Diſtance, makes. but - languid. Impreſſions. upon. 


ſome Portion of our-Lite to 1 
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my Temper, that as 1 have a Mind perfect com 


+. 7 not; my 4 5 aye Chriſt, oo L 4 | 


to recompence thee, not only beyond what is reaſon» 
able to expect, but even impoſible fo thee to wiſh 
or imagine, Thy Toils wil 
nor will thy Pain nd Trouble always torment thee. 
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male a Fm which; 1 ke 
= to Which I oe the greateſt. Satisfaction; 2 
mortal Man can efijoy, -- Every. night before; Kd. 
_ dreſs. myſelf in private to my Creator, lay. \y- 
Hand upon m rt, and aſk myſelf, e 
God ſhould: require —. Soul of. me. this 

could hope for Mercy from him? The bittet Ago- 
_ nies underwent, in this my firſt Acquaintance\ with 
myſelf, were ſo far from throwing mne into Deſpair, 
| of that Mercy which is over all God's Works, that 
_ they rather proved Motives to greater Circunſpedti 
in my future Conduct. The oftner'I exerciſed my. 
ſelf in Meditations of this Kind, the leſs e 
Anxiety; and by making the Thoughts of e 
familiar, what was at firſt ſo terrible and ſhock 
is become the ſweeteſt of my Enjoytnents, : 1 9 
fourt 


Contemplations have indeed made me ſerious, 
not ſullen; . nay, they are ſo far from havin 


poſed, and a ſecret Spring of Joy in m Heart, {6 
my Converſation is t, and my ountenanee 4 
en.“ I taſte all the innocent Satisfactions of 
pure and ſincere. I have no ſhare: in Pleaſures chat | 
* a Sting behind them, nor am I cheated with 
that kind of nn . e 50 win aden 5 
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Sufferings for me and thy Duty y, or an 2 
ſort of Hardſbip or Tribulation / in this World 

far damp thy Courage, but that my Promiſe Rill 
ſhould. be a ſure Anchor-hold of N and this 
Refſection ever miniſter Comfort, that 1 am able 


not continue very lang, 


Wait eee 1. —_ 1 
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the End of all thy ſufferings approaches; and how - 
Time itſelf is not of everlaſting Continuance ; but 
that which is bounded within fo very narrow a Com- 
paſs as this hott Span of Life, "cannot in any fair 
Computation, bs counted long or great. Proceed 
then in thy Duty with yigour and undaunted Reſo- 
ſution; ply thy Work hard in my Vineyard, and 
fill the Station I have appointed thee to; thy Wages © 
are certain and valuable, for I myſelf will be thy ex- - 
coed. ! 
Peril in Writing, in reading, in ſinging my 
Praiſes, in lamenting thy on Sins, in ſilent Medi- 


tation, in devout Prayer, in Fortitude and Patience. 


For the Things prepar'd for them that love God. 
are richly worth” theſe and greater Conflicts; all 
thou muſt do, all thou canft ſuffer, are in no De- 


gree worthy to be compared with them. The Day 


is coming, and fix'd in my unalterable Decree, a- 


dorned with the Triumphs of Joy and Peace; that 


mighty Revolution, when theſe alternate Sueceſſions 
of Day and Night ſhall ceaſe, and everlaſting unin- 
terrupted Light ſhall ſhine for ever. There ſhall be 
Luſtre infinite, Satisfactions unbroken, unconceiva- 
ble, Reſt eternal, and above the Power of any fu- 
ture Danger. There ſhall be then no Place left for 

that melancholy Wiſh, O that thou wouldſt deliver 


me from the Body of. this Death, Romans 7. No 


Occaſion for that, Complaint, Woe is me that I am 
conſtrained to dwell with Meſech, and to have my. 


Habitation in this barren Wilderneſs, Pſalms 120. OY 


For even the laſt Enemy ſhall be ſubdued, and 


Death itſelf deſtroyed. . Salvation chen and Life 


ſhall reign for ever: Sorrow and Anguiſh, Sighs and 
Tears ſhall flee away; a Crown of rejoicing put up- 
on every Head, and thou ſhalt be happy in the ſweet 
Society of Saints and. Angels, the Spirits of juſt, 
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opens itſelf. - How fix 
ſuddenly Sorrow and Tumult yaniſh away. Een 
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Horn. Oh! couldſt thou now bur ſee the Heavens 
 - _ Open, and with the Keen of mortal Eye, beholdth- 
5 bright and everlaſting Crowns of my choſen, ; wer 
0H 2 leart large enough to admit a juſt Idea of chen 
Trophies and Glories, whom once the World! 
Earth; thou then wouldſt gladly embrace their Suf- 
| _ ferings and Reproaches, abandon all chy vain De- 
boo. fres of worldly Greatneſs, and diſdain the periſhing 
| DSleaſures of the preſent Life. Humilicy and Pa- 
_ tence would then appear in all their native Beauties; 
and even Afﬀfliftion and Ignominy diſplay fuck 
Charms, az muſt attract my Love, and make *thee 
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5 eſteem the Reproaches of Chriſt greater Treaſures 


* Se Advantage 


Blit and Comfort; their. Dangers changed 
cure Peace; their Lahours. into Eaſe "— Re- 


poſe ; their Perſecutions and wrongful Accuſations 
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beſote the Bat. of Men, into Thrones af Glory, Dok 
whote they it and zuige the World. ge pi HE 
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thoſe bleſſed Regions, ſee i bs 
They feel and enjoy its Sweetneſs, and are enlighten - 
ed wiel its | 


cr 
Te, 


joice, nd reign wich me for erer. e 
. . 


and gloridus Day of eternal Light and Bliss: 
A Day tat never deelines, a Sun that never ſets 
nor is obftrved by. any ſueceediſig Night ; but a 
Stats always chef ful, always ted, and fecured - 


from Change and Sdtrow; ffom Danger and Decay. 
How do'I and thirſt after that happy Hour, 
when this | Morni 


does indeed faine in the Hearts arid Hopes of 


thoſe good Men, whoſe Converfation is even now in 


Heaven: But even theirs is but 4 diftint Proſpect, 
and ſuch 48, while they ſojourn here; ee 
only in a Glaſs. The Citizens and Inhabitants of 

ſee it with their naked Eye: 


Rays, while the diſtreſſed Sens of Eve 
endure and groam under their Exile, and cannot bur 
lament the Bitterneſs of this gloomy and i | 


Day, which Men on Earth call evil. A Day but 
ſhort, and, which is wofſe, diſmal and uncotnfort- | 
able. For, who can worthily Y 
the Perplexities of Body and Soul, which are the ne- 
ceſſary, the inſeperable Incumberances of Mans pre. 
ſent Condition? A Condition, wherein he ispolluted” 
2 in ſo many Diffioultiess, 
isfortunes, oppreſſed with ſoſ 
many Fears, Jiftratied with ſo many Cares, diſturb- 
ed and diyerted from his main Concern by ſo many . ' 


with ſo man 
beſet with 


1 


Impertinencies, deluded with ſo many Vanities, 


confounded with ſo many Errors, waſted and 
worn out with ſo much Labour and Twuble; aſ- 
ſaulted with great Variety of Neceſſities and Wants? 


O 7 tis ſo complica- 
Oz | ted 


ſhall darm aid ade its = 
Beams, and with 4 wondrous Luftre, put an End 
0 all che Darkneſe and Mifsries of . Mortality 2: It 


expreſs the Pains, 


"Ne A _ 0 Sul. Ran 
releaſed from this Bath, X; Sin ? When 
Thoughts and Defires = and be for 7 5 
in thee, without any 
Suffering; without any Diſtraction of 2 When 
Accidents and Temptations without, Peace fm 
Guilt and . from the Solicitations of Luſt, 
1 Face to Face, and contemplate the Beau-: 
his Kingdom and glorious Godhead? Wen 
me to hoſe bliſsful Flabitatons prepared for them 
that love him, and that n befor 
Behold! I am here deſolute and poor, a rang | 
and alone in an Enemy's Country; where b 
ſtrong upon me every Day and Hour. Be thou: | 
Comfort in this exiled and deſolate Condition Af. _ 
vant, whoſe parched and languiſhing Soul 
unto thee as a thirſty Land, Pſalm 143. 6 
World call Comforts, are but ſo many freſh Addi--. 
tions to my Burden.” I long moſt earneſt: to en- 
graſp and cling to heave y Things, but am de- 
tained and faſtened down to Earth, 2" anities ber. 
hours to get above theſe, hut even, when the Spirit 1 
ſenſual prevails over my better and heavenly Ine 
nations. Thus am I, wretched Man, involved in a 
Tell; my own Hinderance and Torment, maπg 
different Ways, and purſuing different Ends . 


3 When may 1e. to be en 1nd 
ines, 8 alone? When may 1 ho 
mall I reſt in firm untroubled Peace? Peace from: 
and the Violence of within? When ſhall Ie 
— my d Saviour be my all- in-all, and receive; 
| the F oundation of the World. kl 
and never ceaſe, and terrible Diſtreſſes come thick 
ſwage my Pain, and'incline thy favour to thy vers! 
only art able to do this: For what the miſtaken 
joy but cannot yet attain my Wiſh: Fain would I 
low, and unmortified Affections. Mind la- 
His willing, I find the Fleſh extremely weak, and 
rperual War, and live in a Contradiction to my 
TIO at one and the _ Time, How n 
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Part Ni. hs we WO Engle Sala Mah 13 ; 5 , 
is my Concern and Conflict, when. 1 3 


medirate and pray, and in the midſt of this Exerciſe, 


am interrupted by a Clutter of worldly and cut! 


nations .crouding, in upon me? Go not far 
from me, O m 1 $5 neither caſt away 
in Diſpleaſuxe. 


atter theſe dark 9 Ciodas: 


neſs of thy ee Thunder 5 them from 

Heaven, kaſt out thine Arrows and diſconifit; e 

Recollect my broken and ſcauer'd Thoughts, he _ 

to forget 9 Things of this World, — 5-4 

pile and, effectually drive away all ſinful — 
Aſſiſt me. 2 — folantial 


Heart. Diffuſe. thy. heavenly Sweernels. through my 


thy Servant 


Truth, and root m 
fiſt, i" no blaſt of Vanity may ſhake and unſettle mp; 


which. 3 my Viſion ef thee, Dy the Bright- | 


Soul, and chaſe * gl. nauſeous, anſavoury. ad- 


Parziculaply,. deareſt, Lord, 1 implere thy Cm 


paſſion on my Infirmities, and in thy Mercy impme 
not to me my many wandering Thoughts in Prayer. 


Place... 
where I ſtand or kneel: Thus while, my Body is be- : 
fore thy Foat-ſtool, my Mind is carried away 1 know 


For there I muſt confels, my Dilkrack ens are 
and and I am often aft of all in that 


dot whether. And this is à Very mclavcholy Reflerion, 
ſuch as gives me Occaſion to ſuſpect, and deeply be- 
wail myſelf, fince where my Thoughts are, there pro- 

perly aud indegd a 
quent, and delight 


to dwell, there. without doubt is. 


the Object of my Affection and Concern; and that is 
which — natural Diſpoſition or long Cuſtom ten- 


ders moſt delightful, chat to be ſure is moſt familiar, 


and cones: continually uppermoſt. All this I gather 


from this Obſervation, which thou, eternal Truth, haſt 


Hearts be alſo. This then is the Rule by which I try 
and found the Bent of my Heart; if I love Heaven, 
the Thoughts of it will be f uent, and pleaſant to 


me: Br Ie the World, x Effect of this will 
JF ED 'Y 


left us, that where our. Treaſure is, there wth our: 


impure Aﬀections, for thels cannot. ſtand before thee: 2 


I ; and where my Thoughts "= 
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be; that I ſull feel ene f 
and de W IEICE 


magi 
tertained m— bv moons but 
then ſhall I find in ſpiritual Obje Objects » Feat 
and dwell upon them with tus 8 Bop Gun 
own Senfes and Experience ſhew 
S love moſt, am beſt . leaſed to 
jeſt to hear, and to talk 004 8 
to remember, and to preſorve d 


Preſſions of upon my Mind. And 
cannot attain to it, 


therefore thong kt 
fully as I wiſh and ftrive, 


b 
can e- ceive, and do truly value and . 


the $ of them who can abandon all, und -f 
. t6.thee . ee 

natural Inclinations; crucify the Fleſh, and wi 6 4 pute 
bright Zeal; and clear Conſbience, can offty holy Nr. 
vent Prayers, a ſpiritual and unblemiſtvd Sacrifice?" 
where all Pts forbidden Entrance, and all 
Wichin 18; comp ** — 4 


in a 
. 1 8 71 
e of the Underſtanding. / 
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ed amongft the People of the Welt and North, 
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Sciences to Perfection th hs Plate er ovwh 2? 
abroad excellent — 3 

kinds, great Ofators, Mndis Commanders, 6} 
wiſe Leg fe ble ble Polch This fruitful 5 


* was theit 33 By cartying 


Gar "The fame * 


ritg di the like Advantages all the 
55 A 5 95 ſerningly rien eg it; ſuch 5 
Muſic, Paihting, Steulprate, and Architecture, 
hence they received rhewt improvement, their Gran. 


48 — 
- 
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deur and Perfection; and as if they had be n derived 4 | 


from the fame Rvor, and nouriſhed with the ſame 
Sap, they fivuriſhed' all at the: ſame Time, Rome 
which has ralſed herſelf 0 be Miſtteb of the World 
by her Victotles, becattie the Subject of Wonder and 


Imitatioti to it, dy the excellent Performances ſhe pro- 


duced in Amoſt all Kinds of Arts and Sciences, ande 
ained a new Kind of Su Flority over the 


had ſubjected to her Yoke, which was far 


Aftitk, which was ohee fo produQive of grea 
13 Me er, throu 
own, abſolutely un 

arity, of Vhicl 
having produced one {if 
ſo many Ages, you Has ing 
Talent; of edlied to M ind the Merit of his Anceſt 


or cauſed E to be femembred by others. Sem in 
particular deferyes this Character, which has ben 


ful, 11 even fallen i into 
it Yeats che Name, With 
Ferſon, in oe? Courſe 


conſidered as the origital Source, from whence Ml * of 
2 3 


the Scietices have flowed. The reverſe has 


were long looked on as, Rude and Barbarou 
having diſcovered ng Taſte for Nein 
genuity and Wir. But as 

lace among chem, they ſent e 
roficients in all Kinds of Literature, and of ev 
Profeſſion, 922 in Point of Solidity, Underſtar 
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5 . 
derable 


WA VR Ht ITT A pet, 


the Neg leck of 1 lead. 4 
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* have e . oe 


EP 2 have at any Time produced Mr 
INT; make chop Þ that in proportion as the Stjence, | 


©” de Complete mull Sti, ur 


ny Progreſs through different 
they transform the Inhabitants inte new Oreaturtsz 


-Manners, and ſupplying them with better Forms 
Adminiſtration, and more 5 
them from the Obſcurity, herein t 


before, and engage them to throw © EEE natural ' | 


Roughneſs, Thus they become an evident Proof, 
that Men are very near the ſame in all Parts of, the 
World, and all difference of Honour is o 
Sciences, and that accbrdigg as they are cultivated 
or neg lefted, Nations riſe. oh fall, emerge aut of 
Darkneſs, or ſink. down again into it; and that their 


Fate in a manner depends upon chem. But without 


. 1 
3 
* 


krecourſe to Hiſtory, let us only as our x 
hat ordinarily paſſes. in Nature. 
learn what an infinite. e om thn W 
a ** between two Pieces of Ground, Which 
oeberviſe. very much alike, The ↄne, if leſt to w_ 
emains, rough, and wild, and covered over 


1 and horns. The other loaden with all 128 


of Grain and Fruits, and ſet off with an 
Variety of F lowers, collect into a narrow Corh 
whatever can contribute t Curioſity, Health, or 
. Delight, and by the Tiller's Care becomes'a 
Abſtract of all the Beauties of different Sea 
Countries. And thus it is with the Mind, which al · 
Ways repays us with Uſury, the Carę pre take do cu - 
tiyate it. That's the Soil, Which every Man, who 
knows how nobly he is deſcended, and for what great 
Ends deſigned, js obliged to manage to Advantage; 
a' Soil that's rich and fruitful, capable of immo 


Productions, and alone deſerving of all his Cat, 
In Reality the Mind is nouriſhed and ftrengthned, 
by the ſublime Truths which are ſupplied by S 
It increaſes and re up, as I may ſay, withithe 


1 Men, ho 


. 


and by inſpirin them with gentler Inclinations and 


to e 
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Performances are the 99 of 
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its Attention, in the ſame manner as we * ; 
into the Practices and G inions of thoſe with whom. 


We! converſe;: It ſtrives a noble Emulation to at- 


tain to their Glory „ and it is encouraged to hope for 


it fram the: Succeſs which they have met with. For- 


of its own Weakneſs, it makęs noble Efforts. | 

40 ſoar with chem above its ordinar itch,” Unfur- 
w and confined 

within the+narrow: Bounds, it has ſometimes 727 | 


niſhed in a ſufficient Stock in 


Room for Invention, and its Forces are e 
bauſted. But Study makes up its Defects, a fad. 


plies from Abroad What is pore Hin at Home. 


enlarges the Limits of the Underitanding, by 7% 
reign: Aſfiſtance, extends its Views, multiplies its 
Ideas, and renders them more various, diſtinct, and 


lively; by Study we are taught to diſcern Truth un- 1 
der different Appearances, we diſcover the copioul- 
neſs of Principles, and are able to draw from them. 


the remoteſt Conſequences... We come jnto the = 


World ſurrounded with a Cloud of Ignorance, which 


increaſed by the falſe Prez udices of a bad Educa- 
tion, By Study the former is diſperſed, and the latter 
corrected. It gives Proportion and Exactneſs ts our 


Thoughts and Reaſonings, inſtructs us howto range Sh 
in due Order e to ſpeak or 1 2 8 
and preſents. us with the brighteſt Sages * 28 


quity as Patterns of our Conduct, when in a 


we may well call with Seneca, the Maſters and 9 5 | 


ers of Mankind, By laying before us their Jy 48. 
ment and Diſcretion, we are made to walk with 


ty under the Diregtion of ſuch choſen Guides, who,- 
after having ſtood the | Teſt of ſo many "Ages and © 


teemed, the . udges of good Taſſe for 
future Times, and the moſt furnithed, Patterns * 


of Study is not confined to what we Al Sei- 


ene, it renders us alſo more a 9 
3 $6 ; ploy- N 


People, and ſurvived os Downfal of ſo many * E "4 
Rires, have deſerved by a common. Voice to be 


the 2 eſt Perfection in Literature. But che Uſe- 


2 


Bafineſs to more A 
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dae Emme Empire of the Macedonians, 
well how to form à great Man. Plutarch 
ttice of the particular Care he took of the Ea 5 

of his Children. He was not ſatisfied with W 
them learn their own Language by Rule, a "the 


12 e rang 
Paulus Emilius, who 2 End to 
5 


manner then was, but he alſo cauſed them to be 
taught Greek. He provided them with Maſters of 
all s, of Grammar, Rhetoric, and Logic, be 
ſides. the Perſons employed to inſtruct them in the 


Arts of War; and as often as poffibly he could; 


aſfiſted himſelf in all their Exerciſes. When he þ 
conquered Perſeus, he diſdained to raft his 27 


upon the immenſe Riches were found ih his Treaſu-'; 
ry; and only permitted his Sons, * 8 ko Ho 4 


rian ſays; were fond of Learnin ing, * 

Books of that King's Liberary. The Cares ak 19 5 14 
ther o knowing and 3 were attended with Sue 
cefs. He had the Advantage of giving Nome a . 
cond Scipio Africanus, the Nea Fog Carthage 
and Numentia, who_ was no leſs famous for- "his 
wonderful Taſte of Learning and all the Sciences, 
than for his Skill in War. 
„ pon him, both at Home aud A. 
broad, the Hiſtorian Polybins, and Panæu the”: 
Philoſopher, whom he honoured with particular”. 
Marks of his Friendfhtip. © No one, fays an Hi. 
ſtorrat of Scipio, could fill up the vacant Hours of 
than he. Divided be. 


Fo 


Fe „ War and Peace, he was conftantly employed | 


INI 


ling his Body to Dangers, or improving his. 


Min to Study.” 


Fhere is Neaſon to believe, it is of bie nt by 
cero ſays, He had always the Works of Nenophon 


in his Hands, for I queſtion if chat Character agrees” 


with che elder Scipio, Lacullus found allo gn 4 
3 — of good ee 
Study 0 n pearance at 

ED Ms 


8 great Man had al- 4 
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Putt I. 7e Cliplete Bn Gebaer.® % ; 
ſays eine Na t dg ſeen 4 Campaign, u! 
arrived in Alia a Hniſhed Officer. His excelleny Ge-. 
nius, impreved by the Study of the liberal Selene? 
ſerved him inſtead of Experience, which one would 
have thought almoſt impaſſible. Brutus paſſed Parts 
of he Nißh in learning” the Art of War from the” _ 
relations of the Engagements” of the moſt celebrated *@o== 
Commanders, and thought the Time well ſpent, which 
he employed in reading the Hiftorians, and eIpeci „ 
y Polybius whoſe Works he was found Wee 
upon but 4 little before the famous Battle of Pharfa- 
liz. Tis eaſy to ĩmagine tllat the particular Care che 
Romans tod to improve the Minds of their Totte 
in the latter Times of the Republic, muſt naturally” | 
ve an additional Merit and Luſtre to the grer 
alificatiqns, they were of before, by ena-'. 
bling them to excelf equally in the Field, and at the 
Bar, and to difcharge with like Succeſs” the Em- 
ployments of the Sword and Gown. Generals them- 
ſelves ſornetitnes, thro* want of Application to Learn- 
ing, leſſen the Glory of their Vidories, by dry, faint, 
and lifeleſs Relations; and their Pen but ill ſupport: 
the Achievments of theixs Sword. How different is 
this from Cæfar, 'Polybius,” Xenophon, "aod"Thacy- 
dides, who by their lively Defcriptians Carry be 
Reade de de Field of Battle, lay before im the 
Reafon of the Diſpofition of their Troops, and the 
choice of their Ground; peint out to Him the Hirt 
Onfets and Progreſs of the Battle, the Tncanvenien-” 
ces interveening, and the Remedies 14 — the in- 
clinations of the Victory, to this or that Side, and their 
ſeveral Cauſes; and by theſe different Degrees, fead 
him - 1 the Hand to the Event? 1 
may aid ociatians, Magiſtracies, Offices 
of Civil vaten Commiſſions, in a Word, 'of - 
all the Employments, which oblige us to peak in 
public, or ih private; to write, or give an Account x 
our Adrriiviſivatio n; to manage others, gain chem 


N over, 


K 


9 Nothing is more uſeful than to hear Perſons, 


cout the Aſſiſtance of Literature, is a Kind of 1 


| 4 


230 1 \Stholar-. 
Dyer, or perſuade: them. ee nt 
F 


haye. 8 in the her Fe and 1 2 7 
| urſe of Experienc erious Re 
h complain of the neglect of their Foce 
eir not being brought up to Taſte of Leatns. 
ing, whok Uſe and Value they begin roo late g Beg 
ainted with. They own that this Defect has kepe. 
| out of great Employ ments, or left them unequal; | 
to thoſe they. have filled, or made them fink under thei 
Weight. When you upon certain great Occasions, 
and in Places of Diſtinction, we ſee a young Magi»: 
ſtrate improved by Learning, dra upon himſeff be 
'A — of the Public, that Father would not rejoice 
to _ ſuch a Son, and what.Son of an a tolerable tes 


derſtanding would not be pleaſed with ſuch Succels 
All then agree to ex wes pen their Senſe of the Adyan 


of Learai ive bow capable it is to, raile. 
a Man jy eau * 0 


Superjority above his Age, | 
often above his Birth too, But tho this Study. was. of 


no other Uſe, than the acquiring an Habit of Labem, 
the making it leſs troubleſome, the procuring a Steadis.. 
| neſs of Mind, and conquering our Averſions to Appli-... 
cation and a elan Lies dor whatever elſe ſeems: ta... 
lay a Reſtraint upon us, it would ſtill be of 3 t 
Advantage. In Reality, it draws us from 04 
Play and Debauchery, and —_ up. the (PRE: * 
5 that hang ſo heavy on many People's Ha, 
and renders that Leiſure very agreeable, which with 6 


and in a man PR Grave of a Man whilſt he is alive... 
It enables pals a right Judgment on 1 i 
| Mens Labours, 3 into Society with Men of Ua, 
+ derſtanding, to keep the beſt Company, to have. . 1 
Share 1 Diſcourſes of the moſt Learned, to funf, 
out Matter for Converſation, without which we muß, "of 
be ike or render it more agreeable by intermixing - 
Facts * RE; and ferting off the one by the 


) other, 


5 
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thing to do either with the Greek or Roman Hiſtory, 

3 or Mathematics, in our common Cotiver- 

att, BY neſs, or even the public Diſcourſes: were to WES 

— then, the Fa y re en 

yes way of thinking, adds'a'So- 

117 ah A Ss a Grace too, which the Learn. 

Perceive. But it is Time to paſs to the 5 

Aru to be drawn from Study, and the ſeconet 
Object Whith Maſters ſhould have in View in the In- 1 

1 5 5 of Louth; and this is the Conduct of their : 

Manhers, f. ſo as to omake them honeſt Men. A my 


SS 4 44 
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. Care 1 . Is Manners. 3 5 | 


f » thats were no other Views in IntruQion mY 
the making a Man learned; if it was confinedi 

his being fkillful, eloquent and fit for BuſineRs, 

if, in f improving 'the Underſtanding, it neglecded ti 

direct the Heart, it would by no means come 32 
what might be reaſonably expected, nor Would it 
lead us to one of the principal Ends for which we 
came into the World. How little ſoever we ex. 


End, tis eaſy to diſcern, that he is not made for 
bimfelf only, but for Sockety,- Providence has ap. 
pointed him a Station; he is the Member of a Bo- 
dy, whoſe "Karan he muſt ſtrive to procure, 
and as in a Concert of Muſic, he muſt qualify him- 
ſelf, to perform his Part, that the Hau of _w_ 
be perfect. But amongſt the infinite Variety of Oc- 
cupations, which entertain and engage Mankind. 
the Employments which the State is moſt concernad 
to ſee well filled, are fuch as require the brighteſt 
Talents, aad the moſt advanced of . on” 
ledge. * Other Arts and Profeflions may be'negle@-"_ 
ed to a certain Point, and the State be not remark- 
ably the worſe for ic. But the Cafe is —Y 
Wi 
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other. Tis true indeed; that frequebtiy we have no- 8 | 


mine the Nature of Man, bi Inclinations, and _— 


To's 8 


| | thority, more direct! 
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with. the E oyments which um WV 
Donduck, a give the a ih rei to the whole 
Body of the State, and K Shate of Ay- 
1 nce the Succeſs" of the 
Goyernment, and e Hap * of the Pulilie, 
No it is Virtue alone X 76. op enables a Man, to . 
charge the. Offices of State with Credit. ir is the 
; Diſpokitions of the Heart, that di kim 
from the reſt of Mankind, and by coniftifaling hi 
; real Mere, make him alſo i lee fo for pro- 
| curing the Welfare of the Society. It is ee 
c which gives him the Tafte of true and folid C 
inſpires him with Love to his Country, and Motive 
to ferve it well, which teaches him always to 
the public Good to his own private Intereſt, to think 
nothing neceſſary but his Duty, nothing valuable 
but Uprightneſs and Equity; nothing deim er 
but the e of his own Conſciencd, and the 
Approbation of good Men, nor any TN 
but what is vicious. It is Virtue which ** kin 
diſintereſted and ſecures his Liberty; which rails 
him above Flattery, Menaces, Reproach, and Mi- 
forrunes, which prevents his giving Way to inh. 
ſtice, however mig ighty and formidable it it may 4 
and which habitu im in all his Proceedinigs, 
have a View of the laſting and _ 
ment of Poſterity, K never to prefe 
faint Glimmerings of a falſe rug which will n 
niſh. like Smoke at the End wf his Days, Thee 
then are the Ends which good Maſters purpoſetin 
the Education of Youth. They ſet but à fal V 
lue upon the Sciences, unleſs they conduct to virtue. 
They look upon an immenſe Erudition as inconlide- 
rable, if unattended. with. Probity. It is the honeſt 
Man they prefer to the Learned; and laying betore 
their SIR the moſt beautiful Paſſages of A- 
quity, they ſtrive leſs to enlarge their Capacity than 
to make them virtuous, good Childreny good Ve 


. thers, * and good Citizens. 
Wie 
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 Withour this, in Reality of . what gert Se. 
cance. would . their Studies be, which according to 
the Exprefſion.of Seneca, might ſerve. ro feed their 
Oſtengatign, but would prove incapable of corteck - 
ing their Faules ? Ex orum liberalium von Ofen- 
tatiane' et bil ſanantibus Literis. Would they be uſe- 
ful in removing their Prejudices, or governing ther 
Paſſions? Would they make them more courage 3 
juſt, or 2 25 3 upd 
tates prement ? Quem' fortiorem, Juſtiorom, quens = 
5 — facient ? He dariowet this folid Netian | 
from Plato's Philoſophy, who in ſeveral Parts of 
his Writings, lays down this. great Principle, that 
the End of the Education and Inſtruction of Youth, 
as the Government of People, is to make them ber- 
ter; and that whoever departs from this Rule, how ; 
meritorious. ſoever he may appear otherwiſe to be; 
in Reality does not deferve either the Eſteem or Ap- 
. probation of the Public. This Judgment that great 

Philoſopher gave of one of the moſt illuſtrious Citi- 

zens of Athens, who had long governed the Repub- 

lic with a prodigious Reputation; who had filled 

the Town with Temples, Theatres, Statues, and 

N Buildings, beautified it with moſt famous 

onuments, and ſet it off with Ornaments of Gold,; 

who had drawn. hither What ever was curious in 

Sculpture Painting and Architecture, and. had fixed 

in his Words, the Model and Rule of Taſte for all 
Poſterity. But, ſays Plato, can they Name one 

ſingle. Man, Citizen or Foreigner, Bond or Free, 
Neganing with his own Children, whom Pericles * . _ 
made wiſer or better by all his Care? He very judi- 
ciouſly obſerves, that his Conduct, on the Contrary, 
has cauſed the Athenians to degenerate from the 
Virtues of their Anceſtors, and had rendered them 
idle, effeminate, bablers, buſy-bodies,. fond of ex- 
travagant Expences, and admirers of 3 and - 
Superfluity, From whence he concludes, that it was 
wrong to, cry, up his Adminiſtration. fo eee. 
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Sh of a very fine Horſe,” kad 


RR ect them, but to draw alle 
5 jet, but they prepare us for it, and bear che e 


Uſe of them. Now, the Uſe we ought to make a gol 


tions that are left them, unleſs Parents and Mate 
be continually on their Guard, to encourage and 


firſt 


Lg 7 no more. tan © Groom; : why . 

to ſtumble and kick, to be hard mot 
Date, Fee *Tis caly to apply cs 
ple to the Study of Literature and the Science 


antages from them that may be expectedy, 


__— u them not as our End, but as meant 


conduc us to it. Virtue is not their immediate 'db- 

elation to it, as the firſt Rudiments 85 Crit 
bear to the Arts and Sciences, that is, th 1 very 
uſeful Inſtruments, if we know how to 


them, is, by a proper Application of the Maxis, 


Examples, and remarkable Stories, to be meet with | 
in reading of the Authors, to inſpire young Par 


ſons with the Love of Virtue, and Dereſtation! of 
Ever fince the Fall, there is. Ciſcernati in che 


Heart of Man, an unhapp Diſpoſition to ill, which 


will ſoon eradicate in Children the few good. Inclind- 


ſtrengthen thoſe faint, but precious, remains 
az and pluck up, with indefatig 
Care, the Thorns and Briers which are c 
ſhooting up in ſo bad a Soil. This natural Ines 
tion to Il, rakes frequently a deeper Root in young 
People from « every Thing about. How few Parents 


= there, who are ſufficiently cautious and circum- 
| & in what they do in Pref: 
pe who are willing to reſtrain themſelves fromall 
| Diſcourſe, that may inſti! falſe Notions into theme?” 
Have they not continually the Commendation ok 


nce of their. Children, 


ſuch Perſons in their Ears, as have got great Eltates, 


have large Attendance, good Tables, fine Houles, 
and ſumptuous Furniture? And does not allthiss- 
mount to a * Approbation, and a * far 


more 
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Jo all cheſe deluding 
neceſſary that we oppoſe a de 
itſelf heard amidſt the Cries Ins, 
and ſe all, theſe falſe Prei = h-4ig Youth hay 
2 4 the 5 of a. faithful a 
, an Advocate who ſhall 1 


by — - wy — gi 5 8 


1 ts make ſet Leſſons to inſtruct the 
this H At the very Name or Leſſons they ta 


laying Traps to enſnare them. We mult thereto 


tagion of the preſent Age, we muſt carry them 


ch carry away the. greateſt Part of M 
Taz will — give Ear to Lectures that are 


Inſtructions concealed, and in a Manner dilguited 


Oy reſſion upon them, as La leem leſs OE. 


— 
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4 Maſter who has the Care of their Education. 35 
the Alarm, keep —— upon. their Guard, and | 
ſhut their Ears 3 as though be * 


give them Maſters who can lie under no- Suſpicion « or 
Dudu To heal or preſerve' them from the 8 


into other Countries and Times, a and oppoſe the O- 
| pinions and Examples of the great Men of Antiqui- pa 
frat whom the Authors. they. have in their Hands 
8 to the falſe Principles and ill Examples, 
by a Camillus, a Scipio, and a Cyrus; and eh 
under the Name of Stories, ſhall make a dee £ 9 5 c : 
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_ "teal Glory, and real 
make us ok upon HOtH 

but Wealth, and chat in 
ate m 
in antient Hiſtory ? 'We there ſee Dictators and Con- 


© ſuls 


: and found it more 
that had it, than to 
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| Tins ſtuff his Hands had planted and 
had no great Skill in ſetting out 
but in return, they knew how to conqier their F 
mies ih War, and to govern their Citizens in Peat. - 
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Sear pure Charice: The Taste of 
re „is more and me 
Toft iathony us every Day. New raiſed Futmiſtes, th. 


IE K eee and 
2 hoe extravagant Expences, 


| „ate infufficicnt-to\@- 
Haift the itrmenſe Treafare they have 

as truly valuable and; eat 
bundance, ſo that not'only 
dut 2 moderate Tricorhe, is conſidered 
rtable Shaine, aud all Merit and Hosbur 
| to mol in the ificence of Buildings, 
Furniture, 1 page and. Tables. How diffeteir 
from this 5 are the Inftances we et With 


Poyetty, 
ani 


from the Plough. How low — 
Yet thoſe Hands hard by 
Rings Field, ſupported the tottering Stare, andfh- 
the nmon-wealth, Far from taking cate o go 
kich, refuſed- the Gold n offered them, 
agrerable to command over thaſe 
Tent ee u E ee 
of the are en, as am 
who 110 de Man t of the publ Tr Dart ry 
Greece, for feveral Tears; bred po Publicola; Me- 


nenius Agrippa, ppa, and many other amongſt the Ns 
| not leave br ox! dr all to bury chem 
when they died; in ſuch Honour was Poverty 


mans, di 


mong chem, and fo deſpiſed were Riches. We fe 
vetietable old Man diftinguiſh'd by feveral'Tn- 
„ feeding in a Chimney-corner upon 238 
hered 
ntertaininents, 


agnificent in their lic Buildings, and Qetlartd 
Fuente; of Luxury 7 private Perfons, they con- 


tented themſelves with 23 Houſes, which 
| they adorned with the Spoils of their Enemies * 
notof their —— 
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ber Pitch of Grandeur than ever it had arrived 
. 1 who 1 Nodes en of the pompops Build- 
ame, 


un ee but | 

A* 1 1 he ſhould TN a. City 3 
which he had found jp al hip, This J. d 

, de 


a long Reign of more than 


Anceſtors... Hlis n in Town or Coun- 
try, were gy ; and his conſtant "+. 
ture was „ As uxury of private. Perſo 
md RP of "Us lay el! 

in the ſame Apartment vas wy. c 

did, according 


of this N an gong Free 
ple, and upon every one Myer ole 


to the Reflections which Seneca ſaid he Kod”, 


pio Africanus, whereas in his Time they] had catri 
the he Magn nificence of them to almoſt an incredible Ex- 
ceſs. Tis a Pleaſure to me, ſays he, to com- 
pare Scipio's 
= Terror of C 
ter manuring his Fiel with his own 1 coul 
waſh himſelf in an obſcure Corner, lie under a ſm 


Magnificence does not extend even to his Baths. 


ice a Man who had paſſed through the Command 


Armies, the Government of 


nours of a Triumph, and the moſt honourable 


| fice of Magiſtracy in Rote; and what 1g. Kill great- 


4 er, to ſee Cato upon à ſingle: Horſe without any 0- 
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s:who had raifed the Romas Empire to an 


not one Tickle fram the * ent Simplicity of tis : 


to the Seaſons; e wp : 
e e ad Ju for ime oF T 
or * Via, un « | 

make an _Impreſſ f 


ſceing very ordinary Baths in the Country- -houle of 2 £4 


Roof, and be content to have his Rooms. Joe , 
with 2 ſorry Pavement.” But who now could be con- 
tent to live as he did? There is no Man but looks 
upon himſelf as poor and ſordid, if his. Riches and 


rovinces, the He- 5 


n eee | 
| | | - any 
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How glorious is it, ſays he, at another Time, to. 


W n W 3 J 


- any 3 Philoſophy. be more "uſeful than fuck 
Reflections. How weighty ate  thofe admiral 
Words of the ſame Scipio as we have been ſpeaking 
off, when he tells Maſfinilla that Continenc is the 
Virtue he moſt valued himſelf upon, and that young 
Men have leſs to fear from an” Army of "Enemies, 
than from the Pleaſutes that ſurround them ' an" all 
Sides ; and that whoeyer was able to lay a reſtraint 
upon his Inclinations and ſuhject them to Reaſon, 
had gained a_ more glorious Victory, than they 
had lately ' obtainedover” Syphax. Non eff; * (mit 
crede] tantumab boſtibus Armatis #tati noftr Periculum, 
quantum ab circumfu/is 'undique voluptatibas.” Eq eas 
nua temperantia frenavit at domuit, nec multo majus . 
cus majoremque vittoriam fibi peperit, quam nos Syphace 
 vitlohabemus, He had aright to talk hae" Ly: Fu 
Example of Wiſdom he had given ſorne Years be. 
fore, Sith Reference to a young and beautiful Phin. 
ceſs, who was brought him among the Prifoners.of 
War. Upon an Information that ſhe was-promiled 
in Marriage to a young Nobleman of the Toy 
he cauſed her to be arded with as much Cured x4 
Caution, as though ſhe were in her Morher's 
And as ſoon ad. her Lover was come up, 
her back into Kis Hands, with a Diſcourſe wu of 
that greatneſs and noble Roman Spirit, which 3s now 
ſcarce to be any where met with but in Books," to 
complete the glorious Action, he added to the Prit- 
ceſs's Portion, the Ranſom Khich her Father and 
Mother had brought to redeem their Daughter, This 
| Inſtance is the moſt extraordinary, as Scipio. was 
then young, under no matrimonial Lie, and fli 
with Conqueſt. And this Piece of Generoſity 
ed him the Inclinations of all Spain ; they fa 
upon him as 'a. Deity come down from Heavens 
human Shape; and thus he eaſtly made nme N 
ter over them, and more b his Kindneſs; and Gene- 
- rofity, than the Force of his Arms. Ste 


Admiration and Aftoniſnment, they cauſed this Ac 
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By Inftances like thoſe, deen cople are 
: Taſte for Virtue, and to place their Eſteem: and 


Adina only upon real Merit; they learn hence 
Ju gment upon Mankind, nor from 
what 2 te e peared to be, but from what 
al | 


to pals a, right Ju 


they really are, co e e popular Prejudices, 


not be led away. by 2 ſhew of glittering 
els or Soli- 
diry at the Bottom. They learn . to prefer 
acts of Bounty and Liberality, to. ſuch as more fre- 
quently. carry away the Eyes and Admiration. f 
Mankind. And thus they will no leſs eſteem the 
ſecond Scipio Africanus for giving up all his Eſtate 
to his elder Brother, upon being adopted into a a 
_ wealthy Family, than for his Conte ueſt of Carthage 
nd it infinuated, 
that a Service er! paid to a Friend in Diſtreſs, 
has the Advantage of the moſt glorious Victories.” . - 
'Tis the beautiful Reflection of Cicero in one of his 
Orations, the Paſſage is extremely Eloquent, and 
deſerves to have the whole Art of it diſcovered, and 


Actions, which N have no 


and Numantia. They may here 


all its Beauties pointed out to the young Readers; 


but they ſhould certainly be taught to dwell upon the 


excellent Principle ng cloſes it. Cicero lays open 
on the one Side, the military Virtues of Cæſar, which 
he diſplays in _ fulleſt Light, by repreſenting 
him not only as ſuperior to his Enemies, bur as Con- 


queror of the Seal ons 3 on the other he deſcribes the 
generous Protection he granted to an old Friend, 
who has fallen into Diſgrace, and reduced ta wapt 

through an unforeſeen Misfartune and upon weigh - 
ing theſe different Qualities. in the Balance of Truth, 


e Pronounces in Fayour. of the latter. T his, 


fays he, was an Action truly great, and worthy + _ - -. 
n Let "Ps * what, * hey pf 
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tion be engraved on. ” Silver Backler, - 2 
ſen it to Scipio; 2 Preſent far mare valuable and 3 
5 than all Treaſures and Triumphs hat- 3 


to have a Senſe 85 what is excellent, to have * 
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| pleaſe vypoh my Judgment, but, in my Open 
Es rar bod 14785 * isfortunes of an Na Pa 
Feen railled to ſb high a Station, and polleſfied r - 

| large a Fortune, ought to be N to all [is 

Ster Virtues,” ' 1 ſhall conclude * rhefe Remarks 
Pit a Paffage in Hiſtory, very proper to itte 
5 8 Eurypiades the Lactdemonian, 
_  Generaliflimo of the Greek Allies on Board the Fleet, 
8 Which was ſent againit the Perfians, not beating 
car Themiſtocles, the Chief of the Arhenians, Who 
Was but a Youth, ſhould ſo ftifly oppole his Opinion, 
Iifted up his Cane in a Paſſion, and threatenedto 
ſtrike him. What would our young Officers have 
done upon ſuch an Occaſion ? Themiſtocles without 
any Concern, ſtrike, and welcome, ſays he, if you 
will bur hear me. Eurypiades, furpriſed at tis 
Coolness, did indeed hear him, and, following the 
Advice of the young Athenian, gave Battle n che 
Streights of Salamis, and obtained the famous Vic- 
= "tory, which faved Greece, and acquired Themilts- 
cles immortal Glory. An  Underftanding matter - 
f knows how to make an Advantage of ſuch ah OH- 
ſion, and will not fail to obſerve to his Scholars, 
that neither amongſt Greeks or Romans, theſe Con- 

querors of ſo many Nations, and who certa 

FVere very good Judges of a Point of Honour, al 
- thoroughly underſtood wherein true Glory contiited, 
was there ſo much as one ſingle Inftance of a private 
1 Duel in the Courſe of fo many Ages. This Sa 
& OU Cuſtom, I ſay, which now . a Days is called 
MNobleneſs and Greatneſs of the Soul, was unknown 
to thoſe famous Conquerors. They Telerved, 
 Yays Saluſt, their Hatred and Reſentment for their 
Enemies, and contended only for Glory and Virtue 

with their own Countrymen! ri, dijcorans, 
Aimultates cum boſtibus exercebant : Cives cum G 
Virtute pugnabant.” *Tis juftly obſerved, that nv- 
thing is more apt to inſpire Sentiments of Virtue, 
"and to Geert Pöm a Vice, than the Cn 
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a kind of Relation dw 
3 ty, - We converſe with chem ; we travel - . 
with them; we live with them; we hear them Diſ- 
courſe, "oh are Witneſſes of their Actions; weenter 
inſenfibly into their Principles and 
derive from them that noble G 


of Soul, that 
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Love for the public Good, which make 
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Childrens Educiion by Pinan, 2 


Teurgus rgus the Lacedemonian I.aw-gjver, PURITY | 
ed all his Citizens to eat their Meat at a C 

Hall, whether all young Children went daily as to's 
School to learn Gravity and Manners, with Temper» 


bout the Government of a Common wealth 2 there they 
learned to ſport upon Words, and 10 give and take 
Jeſts without Offence. . Plut. 


bs clay taught — ? He anſweted, thut 
which they are meſt-Bkely co make Wr 
are 


F being the Hopafulneſs of 
his yy Alexander, choſe Ariftotle to be his: Maſſer, - 
who carefully: inftrufted him in moſt of the Liberal 
Sciences, in the Study of which he took fuck Delight, 
| chat he ned 50 ſay, he Aut aten hone = 
tar in Power. He fo prized Homer's Tligd, 
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ance and Sobriety; where chey. heard no vain,” or un- 
becoming Speeches, but grave: and wile-Diſcourſes a 


One aſking Age ſilaus King of Sparta what ad : 5 - 


all his Wars * | od | 
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208 | of the Seas: about them, if any of their Aſſociates te. 


Re? 


- Jaid Þ ance; bis Pillow ey Nie. He loved bis 


Maſter Ariſtotle as if he had been his Father; Dee 


_ 10 ſay, Tharhe was more obliged to Ariſtotle, his-Miaſter 
for his Education, than to Philip his Father fot his 

- Life, ſeeing the one was momentary, and the other 
permanent and not to be blotted out by Obliion. 
And that as we have our Being from our Pärents, ſo 
We have gur Well being from: ae SOLO 
| Quin. Curtius. 
BVeneca the Maſter of Nero, e As 
 Fartune to ſave his Life; "ins refuſed: to accept 8 
of, and acknowledging his immortal Debt. for the Be. 
nefit of his Inſtructions, he ſaid, He had cauſe to-bluſh, 
that he, who. for the Reaſon of his learned Merits, 
was of all Men deareſt to him, was not by his Means 


in "Bk long a Time, become the richeſt alſo. Nero 


The Perſians, lo ſoon as their Children ne begin 


to ſpeak, uſed to place them forth to School-maſters, 


to be taught Virtue, Tem and Q- 


bedience, and would not meddle with them for ſeven 


ce, Frugality,: 


"Pra, leſt by cher Indulgence they ſhould 


| them Hurt. 
Amongſt Fg Lacedemonians there was a Colon, 


that Boys and Touths ſhould never ſup, but in the 


Company of their Maſters, from whom they might 
learn ples of Frugality and Abſtinence. Alex. 
The Inhabitants of Mirylene, when they were Lords 


volted from them, they inflicted this Puniſhment; % 
forbiding them to teach their Children Letters, or the 
Knowledge of the Liberal Arts: 


Ignorance without Learning. lian. 
81 Child being brought up by Plato, returned home 


to his Fathers Houſe, and hearing his Father to e | 


and exclaim furiouſly i in his Anger, uſed this Speech 


his Father: Sir, I never ſaw the like with Plato. 85 
Nw” Plato wann 
- ; 
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55 Judging it the great - 
eſt Puniſhment that could be, Fan; 
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* his own: Children, and thought 1 bn 
Duty, tho? he was fo great a Man, Nurture is as ne- 
— 5 Children as ee which [ they wat 


neglect to beſtow” upon them, are emtores potius 


Parentes: Not Parents "but arracides. One 


Cauſe of Julian's Apoſtacy, was his two heatheniſn Tu- 


tors, Libanius and Jamblicus, from whourne Tabard 
much Frophaneneſs. Trapp. 
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Philip King of Macedonia gave Thanks to 123 i ” 
Gods that his Son Alexander was born in that Time 


when Ariſtotle flouriſhed, becauſe by him he — 
receive Rudiments, and eee for Life" "a 
Learning," Aul. Gell. 

Themiſtocles, when a Child, was «ft a irring on - 
induſtrious Spirit; ſo that upon ſuch Days and Hours 
2 he was taken from his Book; and had Leave to 

he would never be idle as other Childreg, were: 


| Bat they always found him conning ſome Oration with- 


out Book, or making it alone by himſelf, and the 


| Subject of it was either to defend, or accuſe ſome of 


his Companions: Whereupon, Ki Schoolmaſter ob- 


ſerving him, would often ſay, Sure ſome great Mat- 5 


ter hangeth over thy Head my Boy, for Es 
thou ſhalt one Day either do ſome notable Good, or 
ſome great Miſchief Plut. in vita ejus. | 
Cornelia the Wife of Tiberius Gricthus after dis 
Death of her Huſband, having only two Sons Tiberius 


and Caius; ſhe was very careful of their Education. 


whereby they became more Civil, and better Conditi- 
oned thin any other of the Roman Nobility of their 
Time, and every Man judged that Education prevailed 
more with them than Nature: Plut. in vita Tiberij. 
Train up a Child in the Way he ſhould go, and when 
2 is old he will e * Prov: 3 xii. 2 
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Parents. 98 
Pepe ee making the Funeral Olaion 


pened betwixt us, the leaſt Jar which needed fest- 
_ Ciliation. In vita Attics, r 


Cyrus King of Perſia, having overcome r ſus 
I of Lydaa in Battel, Cræſus 3 the C 15 
af Sardis, but Cyrus follow 22 
Storm, and a Soldier r Dh gs iy Creſus with 
Sword, Cræſus's Son "OE had- been dumb all ” 
. 1 with the "Rn of natural Af- 

on, ſeeing 18 ather in D T, ſu 
cried out: O n not Cræſus the King mou 
ſo continued to ſpeak all his Life after. 1 Mel. 
Hist. 2 a famous Captain of the Athenians, 
died in Priſon for Debt: His Son Cimon, to redeem 
_ his Father's Body for. Burial, voluntarily went to 


- Priſon: and ſubmiteed to be caſt into Chains ther, 


de Dee was pul | 
Olympi jas the Mother of Alexander M. Was 


5 Severe and Moroſe in her Carri e e 


once Antipater, Alexander's Europe, 
wrote Letters of Complain qc her, to 
whom he returned this Anfwer: KEE 
that one little Tear of my- Mother's, will blot out a 
thouſand of thy Letters of Complaint. . - Plut. 

King Demetrius being overcome by Seleucus, and 


taken Priſoner, his Son Antigonus hearing of it moum - 
ed exceedingly, and wrote lamentably to Seleucusin , 
Behalf of his Father, ſo that he might be deliver- 


ed out of Captivity. Diod.  Cleabis and Biton, WP 
Brethren in Greece, loved their Mother dearly, in- 
ſomuch, as ſhe being to go to Juno's Temple in her 
* drawn by two Oxen: The Oxen 9 unru- 


4. - 


| Examples of Childrens Lows and Obedience teh 


Mother's Death, proteſted, -that having 
| lived with her fixty and ſeyen Years, he wis never 


reconciled to her; becauſe, ſaid he, there neyer hap- 


| 3-2 3-8. 


bi 
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part H. e Complete Engliſh Scholar, © | 1 5 
| they willingly hamnaſſetchemſelves, and drew Mer 
Re "ihb ſhe much rejoicing chat the had borhe two 
ſuch Sons. Plut. Honour thy Father and thy Mo- 
ther, that thy Days may be long, in che Land, which 
the Lord thy God ie ths Exod, AL. 12. 2 ES, + 
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: — and rebellious Children. 


HE Ezaperer Henry the fifth bring ps d 
thereto by the Pope, roſe up in Rebellion, and 
made cruel Waragaiaft Ius Fecher. Henry the fourth, 
not 'ceaſ] al he had diſpoiled him of his Empire: 
But the prefently after plagued him for-it, 
making him 2 his Army a Prey to his Enemies 
the Saxons: Stirring up the Pope to be as grievousa 

Scourge to him allo; as fe tad been co his Facher. 

P. Melanct. | 

Adolf, Son of Ainold Duke of Guelders t 

at his Fachers long Life, —— ES 
to Bed, came upon him ſuddenly, and took him 

Priſoner ; and bare-legged-as he was, made him go 

on Foot in a cold Seaſon five German and 

then ſhut him up cloſe Priſoner for fix Months in 1 i 

dark Dungeon: Bar che Lond ſuiffered not ſuch Di- 
| obedience and Cruelty to go long uapuniſhed : For 

_ tortly after the Son was headed, and Jong im- 
-priſoned, and after his was din ine Pitt | 
againſt the Preach. Hiſtory of the Netherlands. 
The Baſe Son of Scipio Africanus, ghe Conqueror ol - 
of Hanibal and Africk, fo ill ianmitated his Father 
that for his Viciouſneſs he received many Repulſes = _ 

from the People of Rome, the fragrant Smell Of his 


- 
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Fathers Memory. eee 0 | 
their Noſtrils; yea they Forced him to qull off from 
his Finger a Sigher-ring, wherein his Father's Face 


was engraven, as accounting him unworthy to wear 
TE ts n. Val. 
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"oats pots on" no ay . to for part 
15 . he thought it impoſſible that any one the 
ſo much degenerate: from Nature, as to commit 192 

Sin; but he called all other Murder ;Parricides 3 
ſhew the heiniouſneſs of them, and for ſix h wrt 


Years after his Time, ſuch a Sin as Parricide was 


never heard of in Rome.” Plut. 
Nero ſending ſome to murder his own Mother 1 
grippina, when they came into her Chamber, ſhe 
| #8 one to unſheath his Sword, and underſtandi Gi 
what they came for, and by whoſe Directions; 
laid open her bare Belly to him, bidding him ſtrike. 
that as oc Ravine deſerv'd it, for bringing forth ſuch a 
M onſter as Nero: Nero h that ſhe was dead 
came preſently to the Place, cauſed her Body to he 
ſtripped; and Coroner- like beheld it all over, praifing 
this Part, diſpraiſing that, as if he had been to cch- 
ſure a Statue; and at laſt cauſed her Womb to 91 8 


opened, that he — behold the Place of his C 
ception. Not lon 


Parricide, the Puniſhment whereof by the ancient 
Laws of Rome, was to be truſſed in ſuch a Sack with 


| a Cock, a Dog, and a Viper, and altogether. to be 


thrown quick into Tiber. Nero's Life. 
Tarquinius Superbus by the Inſtagation of his Wife, 
went into the. Senate Houſe at Rome in Royal Or- 
naments, and laid 8 to the Kingdom, but being 
poſed by his Father in Law Servius, he def} 
; ly wounded, and forced him to depart, which Tul. 
lia Tarquin's Wife hearing of, came ws. the 
Senate, 2a ſaluted her Huſband King, ſending lome 
after her Father Servius to kill him, who left his B6- 
dy in a narrow Lane, ſo that when Tullia returned 
that Way, the Gi ſtopt leſt he ſhould drive 
over the Corps: But ſhe threw the Seat of the Chi- 


riot at his Head, and forced him to drive over her 
Father's Body; fince which Time the Street has mo 


The 


called the Devil's Street. Dion. 
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© after about the Neck of one 
Nero's Statues was hung a leather Sack to 2 his 


alt the — ann f n 
The Eye chüt mocketh at his Father; and defpi- 


4 
ſk to obey his Mother, the Ravens of the Valley 
ſhall pick OT _ a te you Ear hl cle 
Lathes + 085 | 
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e 75 Compaſſion and EY 
A s Wife: being 2 Captive with as 


miſcarried by reaſon of a Fall, and died, which = 15 
when Alexander heard he wept, and ſuffered one of 


her Eunuchs to carry Darius Word of her Death: 
Darius hearing chat Alexander wept at the Newe ef 


her Death, conceited that he had 00 familiar 


with her: But when the Eunuch by grievous Aﬀeve- 
rations proteſted that he had never ſeen her but one, 


and then never offered the leaſt Indignity to her: Da- 


rius lifting up his Hands to Heaven prayed” to the 
Gods that ef * 


| mercanur a Conqueror. Quin. Curtius. 

- When; Alexander: 8 

own Servants; though he was his Enemy, yethetould. . 
not refrain from weeping, and putting off his on 
Coat, he covered the Body of Darius with it, and ſo 
clothing of him with kingly Ornaments, he ſent him 


to his Mother Sifigambi, to be interred amongſt! his- 5 


Anceſtors in a royal Manner. Quin Curtius. 
Veſpaſian the Emperor was of ſuch a nl: 
Diſpoſition, that he never rejoiced at the Death — : 
though his Enemies; yea, he uſed to ſigh and 

when he juſtly condemned any for their Faults, ſuch 
being his Simpathy with humane [Frailty: Suet. A- 


guſtus the Em 3 uſed to „that it went as 
much agai Heart wi hun, as it did =: 
the Hair 5 the Malefactor, when he judged him 
to condign Puniſhment. Tra | erte n- 
tibus, ien ſocietas, ſai Ball, Pity ways Mi- 


by But 3 in Laer — it. 
| KR 


Perſian Empire were at an End, that 9 
none might ſit in Cyrus's Throne but fo Jul and 2 
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Darius murdered by his 8 5 9 


tz wocful Thing te ſes how greut biies 
Ten ot the opprefied; and te hear them 
dc of other Metis Shrecks. Be Kindl 


them that 
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nothing affected, or puffed, up 
Times was he afflicted at th 
Reproaches and Indignities of his Enemies; He 

to ſay that it was the Part of a 
rejoice in his good Speeches, and Actions. Plut. 
Nero being weary of his Wife Octavia, the Daught- 
er of Claudius, by whom he had the Empire,  charg+. 
ed her with Adultery, and Pythias one of her Wo- 
men was miſerably tormented on the Rack, to extort 
a Confeſſion againſt her imperial Lady, but the let 
this memorable Example of loyal Conitancy: Tywel- 
nus, Nero's Inſtrument of Cruelty, ſitting in Com- 
j at „ of her ſome immodeſt 
Queſtions about Lady Octavia: But the being 
raiſed above Fear or Pain by honeſt Courage, A 
ſpit into his Face, ſaying that Octavia was more ho- 
neſt in her Woman's Parts, than his Mouth. 
Publius Rutilius ſhewed his excellent Conſtancy, 
pen being requeſted by a Friend to do ſontething 
for him that was unjuſt, hut he refuſing to do it, his 
Friend ſaid, What the better am I for thy Friend- 
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| one to another with brotherly Love: Rejaice with 
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People were fixed 


good Citizen, only 0 


Suet. 


hip, 
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m wanne - 2 
if thou not do me ſo ſmall a 
" — 


when it is deſired of thee? To whom he 
And what the better am I for ſuch a Friend, who 
oa A omg 8 


ieder, ke 4 1 5 
to him, If 1 take Care for —_ Cure of fs Wounds, 
will you be my Friend? To whom ponius an- 


en 


Cæſar, 
K Anthony, was 5 
carrie be- 
ure hien do m , hiea ? "Ta. mhnad Bio * 
vius moſt conſtantly anſwered: Command my:Fhroaz 
to be cut, ſeeing — neither for the Hope - 
of Life, nor for the Fear of Death to forlake Ceſar, 
nor to ſerve thee. Val. Max. | 
When Fabius Maximus was made General Saint 
Hanibal, he reſolved not to hazzard a Battle, but 
to lie and weary him out by Delays, upon which his 
Soldiers began to mock and flout at him, calling him 
Hanibal's Schoolmaſter: Minutius alſo his Partner, 
aſked Fabius's Friends, why. he went to lodge hies 
Camp in the Sky, becauſe he kept upon the Moun- 7 
tains, or if he kept ſo high becauſe he miſtruſted the „ 
Earth? Or whether for Fear of his Enemies he went 
to hide himſelf in the Clouds? Fabius's Friends told 
him of the Mocks, and adviſed him rather to hazard 
2 Battle, than to endure ſuch R c: But 
Fabius anſwered them: If I ſhould follow their Ad- 


vice, I ſhould ſhew myſelf a Coward than 1 : 
am now taken for, by leaving my Reſolutions for 
Fear of their Ridicule and hful Speeches : For 


it is no Shame for a Man to be fearful, and jealous of 

the Safety and Welfare of his Country; hut to regard 

— Es. 
e 


* 
* * 
. 
Fd 
| 
3 


ing ordained a Law, which was prejud 
Commonwealth, made a Decree alſo, chat allthe 

Senators ſhould ſwear to it upon Pain of Baniſhment 
nnd accordingly all the Senators toole their Oaths; 
_ tho" againſt their Wills, for fear of che 


| any Perſuaſions or Intreaties induce him to it, cn. 
nuing one, and the ſame Man, without: 'of 
Danger, ſaying That he would ſuffer any 


any juſt Cauſe for it, moſt cowardly rug away, f 


Saturninus, a Tribune of the People in Roz 


People: But 
when it came to Metellus's turn to ſwear, he 
refuſed it, neither could his Parents or F riends, by 


ment, rather than yeild "Conſent to a diſhoneſt 


Natter unbeſeeming his Eſtate, and ſo going out af 


the Aſſembly, he told his Friends who accompanied 


bim: That to do Evil it was an eaſy Thing an 


do Good without Danger was alſo a common 


but to do well with Danger, that was the — * 
n — Fun. in vun e 
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b ge Comtdice, — 


N a great Battle that was fought bereut Phill 
King of Macedon, and the Athenians, / at Chero 


na, wherein the Liberty of Greece lay at the Stake: 


Demoſthenes, the athenian Orator, before there- V 


ting the Inſeription upon his Shield, in golden 
ters, which was, Quad felix fe t; One merr 
ing him, in Scorn ſaid to him, He that runs aw 
may fight another Day. — when the Bat 
was over, which he had fought with his Brother y- 


rus, puniſhed one of his Commanders called Arba- 


ces for his Cowardice, by compelling him to c. 


; DG on his Back ſtarknaked. all the Day ſong 


bout the Market Place: A — baſely 
yeildeg 


Ae Mig b er r 6 
Jon, who negate he 


| * to com 
| mand, becauſe they are but Fools. Plut. Eber 


icatwidh 


Ener 


81 


3 58 


— — be ſold for — 
luch as cſcaped by fight they baniſhed wo Silly 
them on Pain of Death to — 4 0 
in Italy, While the Wars with Hanibal Aded. Nat. 
in vita Maraili. The Lacedemonians were ſo ſevere 
in puniſhing Cowardiſe, that if any ran aw-wüy in tlie 
— eſcaped; they ſhould bear no-Otfice in 
Common Wealth: They were nat to hure Niven aud 
it was to any of their Daughters: 

i any; bea den den lt e they were com- 

pelled to wear poor tattered Cloathes; patched with ä 
beni r n carne, off 


> ant ; 


«+ An ſys 139 
e Valour i ond Maganimie, 
Da» « very great Army of Horlzand Foot | 

in yes 8 Gallies againſt the Athenians, 
charging his Commanders to _ the City, and - 
bring all the People Captives to hims aecordingly 8 
they ſailed, into Attica, where 25 
grievous Spoil of all before them, thinkir * | 
thens have ſubmitted ſo ſoon. 45-1 came 5 
near them ʒ but the Athenians chooſing Miltiades for 5 
their 1 ſent him dau wich ge thouſand Ci - — 
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Sheep to their Navy, and after a Skirmiſh, 
they burnt and took many of their Ships alſo: At 


this. Time, Themiſtocles being a v 0 
gave ſingulat a Valour and 1 Bad | 


| 42a Juſtin. 

When Alexander of enen had bn Caliſthe. 
des to Death, he ſuſpected Lyſimachus another of 
his brave Commanders, 


dered him to be caſt naked to a moſt fierceLion; 
but when the Lion came roaring him, _ 
- machus wrapped his — about yy ey Arm, and 
thruſting his Hand into the Lions Mouth, and 
, faſt hold of his Tongue, he flew him; which Alex 
ander being informed of, having his Valour in Ad. 
miration, he not only forgave him, but eſteemed * 
more highly than before. Quintus Curtius. 
The — Alexander being very 3 


| WE he was young, ſome of his | Followers alked } 


him if he would not run in the Olympic Games? 


Yes truly, ſaid he, if Kings will. contend vich e 
therein. Juſtin. 


A. gallant Horſe called Bucephalus, being affe! 
to King Philip, at eight thouſand ſerven hundred | 


Crowns, he refuſed to give it, becauſe he would let 
none mount him: Alexander being by, and" ſeing 


their Ignorance in placing the Horſe, cher Shadows - 


frightning him, he laid the Price of the Here 


his Father, that he would back him: And -according- | 
ly turning him on the other Side where the Horne * 


might not ſee his Shadow, he mounted, and W 
bim up and down: His Father wondering at his 
Magnanimity, when he lighted, kiſſed him and 
ſaid: O my Son, thou mu ſeek out ſome other 

3 for Macedonia is too little for thee. 
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Leagues from Athens, en- 
—— with the great Army of the Perſians, charg. . 
ing them ſo furiouſly, that they the throw. 
ing of their Darts, and forced to run away; le 


iſe he had been a fami- 
liar Friend to Caliſthenes, for which Reaſom he Ur. 
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AE n r ee 
This I mill do 
to thee, for thy 
was contained ws ih former Demand of 


This ſo pleaſed Alexander, that he. 


1 ² 2 T 


22 


r 


his own. Quin. Curtius. 


with others, conſpired the Death of 


Nero; — 


made one 


but after thou hadſt murdered thy Mother and Wife, 
could no longer endure thee. Suet. 


Elke r AAC@@ mor a. 3. Ai £©% 1 


himſelf, and went into his Army, and f. 


King's Preſence; but not knowing him, hedrew his 
Sword, and ſlew one that Was near him, 
him for the King: 1 apprehen 


. hd BM r 


right Hand to be held over it, till the Fleſh fried, 


which Porſenna wondering 


— Ben we ade. 
5 ? Porus anſwered, That all | 


ie Kingdom, and gave im anoher bigger than 


and hadſt turned Charioteer; g lang T 


removed, and his Sword. to be reſtored to him 
which de taking with his left Hand, was thence cal · 1 

* Fa 8 n l 3 19 | A 
8 pe- 


Subrius Flabius, @ Tribuns of the Prevecrian Sel⸗ . 


iracy being diſcovered; Nerd aſked 
him, why contrary to his 1 Oath and Duty, he h - 
againſt him? He anſwered becauſe Thated 08" - 


thee, and yet there was not one in 2% 
loial than myſelf; all the while thou by ras — 4 


"Whilſt Porſnns beſieged Rome s Ciizen called . | 
Mutius, deviſing how he might kill him, diſgu — 7 
Tuſcan Language perfeRly, was adrnitted/ into the.  _ i 


and Porſenna calling for a Pan e ee 


and the Sine ws ſhrunk'; yet did Mutius all che while 
look upon the King with an undaunted Countenanoee, 
at, cauſed the Fire to be 


ee was 
gr 5 being . 11 , 
coming to him, told him that 
rr ere: 
not Jaft' his Shield? He | told him no — | 
_ thewedvitito-him: Then de aſked if his Army had get 
the Victory? They tald him yes: Then ſaid he, 
is now Time for me td dyt, and: ſo: bad 
out the Dart; his Friends bitterly la 
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rible le Company : 

are, ſaid 1 will warrant. thee there is not 
one Mago amongſt them all, and therewith fell 
= g, which fis Soldiers took for 4 certain Sig 


cordingly happencd. ” Sir Wale, '\ i 


of Victory, a8” it ac 
Rauley. 
In' the firſt” Battle bid was fought in Thy 


wa and ory 
during. ok, uch 
hat at ſome Cities were overthrown, 
90 opfide den: Some Rivers r er I 
turned” Sin their Courſe,” and Mountains were 
torn afunger, yet none ef toe whe were = 
diſcerned any of theſe Things. Plat. in ulis 
In a Battle between the” Soldiers of Erber WW 
Pompey, unter che Walls of Dyrachiom, GH 
Men ran away, there was only one Sceva who ene 
ſo long reſiſted Pompe ien, chat he had tus 
hundred and twenty Darts ſticking in his Shield, a 
he loſt one of his Eyes, aud yer cantinued the | "ight _ 
_ till Cefar came to h is Refcue. Tell. Geog. - e 
Malcolm the chird King of Scotland, we very 
Magnanitijs Prince; and gave noble Proofs of his | 
Courage in the beginning of his Reign; For bein 
inflnned G's againſt his Life, riding 
one Day into the Fields, he called to him the chi 
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the Copley into a priva 
him for -a Traitor, wy. V 
 lour, to ſhew the ſame," Aare e 
an honourable Manner, than EN. 
Man confounded wich the Boldneſs of che ing, fel 
upon his Knees and craved Pardon, which the 
granted, retaining him ſtill in his Service as bef 
g rp one Fug Wn OE rae _ the Go * 
marr nf $ ©; vor 
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Din) wing 5 xer in N 
turn out of Scythi by te n Counſel 


Aſſiſtance of 8 8 eſian, he ſent 8 him 
to his Court, and made him one of his Pr 1 85 


gil; ſaying omnium . 
— + Len = of 
ons, the moſt cgi is F 1 Fend excelling in 1. = 
lity, and Prudence.” 2 junior was of that friends 
ly . Diſpoſition, that of thoſe many Gifts that were 
proceed to him by his Subjects, he reſerved none 
to himſelf, but diſtributed them amongſt his Fri 
according to their ſeveral Qualities. Xenophon. K 
Ageſilaus of S ſeeing divers of his 
Friends and Kin * in Poverty and Want; he di- 
vided half his Patrimony amongſt them, eſteeming 
3 Inheritance to be left. him, rather thereby. to puff 
chaſe: Friends, than to make him an Oh yect of nyy 
to his Enemies. Xenophon.. Damon 80 P 5 
two Pythagorcan Phyoſophers ſo intirely loved 
other, that Dionyſius the Tyrant, hav! 
ed one of OEM to Des the other wg to dye 
for him: Wherewith the Tyrant was ſo affected, 4 
he pardoned. the condei 2 Party, and N to 
e OR, a third SO in. their Wan 
ro de. Off, . 
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Darius having opened nen, 
Seeds, his Brother Artabanus aſked him df what 


of 
Things edge Fa ſo a Number? 
_ anſwered. that he would deſire ſo many Ma 
N there were Grains in that Fruit; for 
N have 1 ſo 1 
28 as Friends. fy 
The Ancients painted Friendſhip in the -Shape of a 
fair young Man, Bare-headed, meanly apparcled, © 
having on the outſide of his Garment writs to live . 
and dye with you; and in his Fore-head Summer 
and Winter: His Breaſt was open, ſo thathis Heart 
might be ſeen, and with his Finger he pointed to 
e ne wall cit, lake, prope; far and 


" Pelopidas FRE Epimizonilis were fngulaty noted 
and commended for the perfect Love and Friendfhi 
that was ever inviolably kept between them even "i 
their Deaths, having been joined together in ſo many 
Wars, Battles, Charges of Armies, and in Govern- 

ment of the Common- wealth. They were both alike 
dorn to all Virtue, only ww gy Þ took moſt 1 
{ure in the Exerciſe of his e OE % and 
Epaminondas in the exerciſe of his Wit, and as 
ing: The Recreation of the one, was to Wreſtle — 
Hunt; of the other to Hear, Study, and alwa 
learn ſomething in Philoſoph Their great 
—— eee 
gether unto Mantinea to Aid the Lacedemoni 
who were now in tie with the Thebans: 
Wherein they both being et in 1 near to one 
another amongſt the Footmen againſt the Arcadians, 
it fell out that a Wing of the demonian Army. 
wherein they were, retreated, and many of them ran 
away: But theſe two * young Men reſolved 
rather to dye than to fly, and fo ſtanding, cloſe toe. 
gether, they couragiouſly reſiſted the many Enemies 
that aſſaulted them, till ſuch Time as Pelopidas hav- 
ng * ſeven 3 Wounds, ** down 
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Vo chen Pente: Then-Epaminondas thinkite 

: bs Stept notwithſtanding him, 

1 and ee eee and alon 

. againſt many, deſiring rather to die chan 

; Pelopidas NT Ons Thad But himſelſ b 

at | rok "as cg the _—_ with 5 5 

receiving a deſperate cut on Arm wi yoo 

was even ready ta fink, when A is, Kiog 

3 the Lacedemonians, came with other W 

Battle in an happy Hour, and ſo ſaved both t 

2 5 when they were even paſt hope. en, 
op. 

One 1 ſee Alexander's Treafures-and hi 

owls: he his Servants to ſhew him, not his 

85 "tk his Friends. Juſtin- 


| Examples 1 Graiude, 


\Arius lader accounted. x 
to him, than to reward thoſe 


well of him, and to overcome his — by Res 


= foo And he uſed often to ſay, that he defired ta 
e only ſo long, till he had rewarded his Friends, 


and gelle bis 9 with Kindneſs. Neneph. 

us King of Sparta, was always. very grates 
ful for any Services that he xeceived, nd wind to ſay, 
that it was not onl a very unjuſt Thing not to hg 


grateful, but if he did not return gran AP 
he received. Plut, 


um virtutum reliquarum : The greateſt, yea, the Mo- 
ther of all Virtues. 


Tuned the ike Philoſopher, uſed to „ 


Men ought to forget the Deeds they dot 
others, but always to re 1 as th receire 
from oy Laaertiu 
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SGratiag 


1 des Dog Sebi. kun 
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Tully calls Gratitude, maximam, imomatrens ., 
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4 Grain the Emperor to bew his Gratitude 
his School matter Auſonius, made him Conful, 's 
beſtawed' many other liberal Gifts upon him. Pyr- 
rhus King of pint, e ainſt C. Fa. 
bricius: 5 Roman General, his Phyſician ſent to 
Fabricius, telling him, that if he Pleaſed, he wo 
iſon his Maſter; but Parti . 12 
illainy, ſent Pyrrhus Wor of it, wh 
| 1 nded; and crucified his Phyſician; and = 


all the Roman Priſoners without any Ranſom : And 
acknowledging that he could not make ſufficient 
Compenſation for ſuch a Favour. Plut. This fame + 
Pyrrhus was = courteous and familiar with Its 
Friends, re e when any had offended him, 
and wonderfilly - rous to requite, and acknow- 
ledge any Courtely or Pleaſure by him received, 


whick made wad: 8 e the Death of Xrbpus yery — 


e being angry wich hirmſelf for defi 
ime ſo Jong, mon his Death had cut him off _ 
all the ns and Means of requiting the 4 
teſies he had received of him. Plut. 
Caſmire, Duke of Sendomite, in Poland, 8 Po- 
tent Prince, and afterwards King of Poland, having 
a mind to recreate himſelf, ſent, for one of his At- 
tendants, called John Cogarius, a Koight,. to play - 
at Dice with him: They play, and ſometimes the 
one, and ſometimes the other, wins 3 at laſt t gen 
late, and they would have but one throw: for I; 
They threw, and the King wins, and drew thie Mo- 
ney to bim; this ſo enraged the that wich 


his Fiſt he gave his Prince 2 great blow on che Face, 


and then run away in the Dark 1 but being appte - 
hended in the OY he was 2 Brite: his 


— him. to xs” 
ter us Deliberation, he ſpake thus : 9 
this Man has offended leſs than 1: Lea, whatſoever _ 


„ it is mine : He did it in e An 


Prince, every one . expe c 4 1 4 
Deich: 


« 4 
- : 9 
9 


ger, 


teſtify his Gratitude to Fabricius, he diſmiſſed 1 


it 


256 The Complete B 
| we Bora which maken mil len, Bu 

e Occaſion, who forgetting Cont 
dition, and Place, played with him as r Le 
Yea, faith he, Sir John, you ſhall not only teceive 
Pardon from me, but Thanks ; By profitable Cha- 
4 you have tau ght me hereafter to do 0. 

. a * but to keep m 
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r tilius N General of the gone * 
inſt the Carthaginians, being overcome, was 
Ulla riſoner, after which, being ſent to Rome, 
upon his Parole of Honour, with Conditions 
Peace, which he judged diſhonourable, he firſk 
ſuaded his Citizens from accep of them, 
then to keep his Oath returned oP, Carthaginians, i 
though he was ſure to die a painful Death. * 
de Offic. 
Pontius Centurio, a Captain of Crſams, bein „ 
ken by Scipio, Pompey's Father-in-Law, cog 
| Life offered him with an honourable Place in (a 
pey's 0 if he would leave 1 and ſerve Pom 
pey; but he ſtoutly anſwered Scipio, though he 
thanked him greatly for his kin Offer, he 
would not accept of Life upon ſuch un equal 83 
ditions, chuſing * to die than to falſity his F aith 
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Themiſtocles being baniſhed, Athens by his u- 
1Citizens, was N to fly to his mortal Ene 
Artaxerxes for Refuge, with 9 he found 
Favour; and havi continued. a while with Tiny | 
Artaxerxes went to War againſt the Athenians, and. | 5 
would have Themiſtocles to go along with m; 
Themiſtocles was content, 5 5 Condition that the, | 


"oF would ſwear to M that without hin nM: 
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would not 836 ite Greece; to which Artixerces af. 5 
ſenced. © Whereupon Themiſtocles making a nes 
Feaſt, and inviting: his Friends to it, the Feaſt be- 
ing ended, he drank a large draught of Bulls-blood, 
and ſo poiſoned himſelf 
Faithfulneſs to his City, which had been ſo _ 
ful to him: For he prevented the Kings 
gainſt it by Reaſon of his Oach, and rather 


by chis Means ſhewing his 


97 | 


each than chat he would 28 iy thing sgainſt his | 


Country. Diodorus. 

King Porſenna making Pence: with the Romans; 
—— other Conditions this was one, That che 
Romans ſhould deliver to him ten young Noble- 
men's Sons, and ten of their Daughters tor Hoſta- 
ges, which was accordingly done, and Publicola's 
Daughter called Valeria, was one of them ; within 
a few Daysafter, theſe ten Virgins went to che Rivec 
Tyber to waſh themſelves ; where being freed of 


their Guard; they had a great Deſire to make cher 


Eſcape home over the River, though it wWas very - 
— and ran with a ſwift Stream. Celia venter- 

ing firſt, upon Horſe- back, encouraged the reſt ; 
be ſo having got all ſafe over, they went and pre- 
ſented themſelves to Publicola: But he Was fo far 


from countenaneing them in the Eſcape, that he imm 


mediately ſent them back to Porſenna: When the7 
— Porſenna aſked which of them it was that 
firſt adventured to ſwim the River; and bei ſhew- 


ed Cælia, he ſent for one of his beſt H —and 


_ richeſt Furniture, and beſtowed it upon her. Plut. 
Fabius Maximus having contracted with Hanibal 
for the Redemption of the Roman Captives, ſent to 
Rome for the Money, : 
it: For which, Fabius ſold all his own Land, that 
ſo he right perform his Covenant with his Enemies, | 
Aurel. Victor. 


Amongſt the antient Egyptians, Wee oY 
| that pet uren Perſons loſe their Heads,” as 
Pak ae 1. * 

* rs 


but the Senate refuſed to give 1 5 


dme Soldiers came to") . 


_- — pen 
lazors of Piery toward Sd. Of Fidelity -amongy 


It . ſa 
Fidelity 


of Francis 


Urbinus Panopion, the Roman, being eri 
fied and hid himſelf in a certain 8 poet, 
betrayed by ſome of his own | Bond+men 5 1 


Bond- men hearing of it, 
Ew and took his Rin 


bey 
7 * Maſter's ORs Bil Sie. 14% 34 
: wel Time of the Triumvirat) fled; —_ 

Slaves following him, whom he had formerly 
ec fer ſome Wickednefs,! Antiſtius feared ths 
would either betray or kill him: But the Servant 
ſaid to him, Maſter, be of good Cheer, ſhall 1 hurt 
thee ho haſt nouriſhed me and uſed me ſo 
chis long Time? God forbid! Neither can 
Marks which thou haft juſtly inflicted up 
. vail more with me, than thy Kindneſs the 
at other Times: Truſt: me therefore, for N — 
| on, n — it be 1 

ac 
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dy Soldier hunted 8 him in crey® 
were coming to ſeek him in the Cave 
Servant pereeiving, flew an old Man — Re 
S 
; n it to burn him: The Soldiers D 
ä 'ay, COTS RE 
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Men, ele we of Franca King of Bower, 
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me 
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be, Thave killed'this'old Knave my alter; and fo 
— ee theſe Brands wherowich be 
ing 26 Sar Wy 


hy NEO and modern, yet 
conſidering the preſent 
now contend about it: But will humbh ſubmit to 
e let them place 
only this, we are reſolved of, 
pleaſe to us, we will-ended- 
vour to honour the Place | n 
Pez. Mel. Hiſt. 

M N 8 Sandee b 
the Grecians, and his Army routed, himſelf wi 


State of Aſſairs, we will nor 


moſt of the — fled. — 4 
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„ | Se tw 
Tor the Barbarians then the Grecians 3 and cherte 
faith he, I am only content with the Honour of ſpeak. , 
0 gang doing ſuch "Things as mayrby picUnagenay 


Spartans. 1 
if In the Wars which. the. Species 


rius, when the Generalſhip of the Athenians was 
conferred upon Ariſtides, he in Humility. transferred 
ſit to Miltiades, ſaying to the other Captains, it is 
not diſhonourable, but honeſt and ſaſe to obey, and 


ſubmit to the Command of wiſe Men. Plut 


. After che Death of Romulus, the-Romans'cheſ 
| Numa Pompilius, a Sabine of the Ting Cures. * 
their King, and ſent Ambaſſadors to him; to 0 
| r their Choice, and to deſire his p 
nt repair to the City: The Ambaſſadors —— 
that few Words would have prevailed with him ts 
accept of it; but he being a prudent and humble 
Man, anſwered them, that Change and Alteration 
of a Man's Life was exceeding but ort 
him that lacked nothing, neither h cauſe to co 
2 of his preſent State, it was great Folly to leave 
his preſent known Condition, and to enter into a 
new and unknown one, fo that it was long before 
they Ama him to accept of: enn 


dom. Plut. 
was of fack. an umd 


Ageſilaus King of, Sparta, 
Diſpolitibn, —— though he excelled in Honour 
Power, and in the Kingdom, whereby he had gained 
the Love of all Man; yet, he was never obſerved 
boaſt of his Merits, or to endure chat others ſhould 
praiſe him. Plut. 

When the Thaſian — for ſome great — 
received from the ſame King Ageſilaus, they H 
built Temples to his Honour, and offered Sacrihees 
to him as to a God they ſent Ambaſladors:to H 
do certify him thereof: But he ſaid to them, tan 

your Countrymen make Gods of Men? To whom... 
* * that Soy * Wel * _ 
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Agefilaus, let them firſt make themſelves Gods, and. 
then I will believe that they can make me one. "Ken. 
Claudius the Roman Emperor was fo humble, 
that he would not ſuffer any to give him divine Wor- 
ſhip, as his Predeceſſor had done. When he choſe 
any to public Offices, he would not ſuffer them to 


return him Thanks in the Senate, as had been uſed; 


but faid, you owe me no Thanks, as if -ambitiouſly . 


you had ſought theſe Places: But T owe them to v. 


for helping me to govern che Common-wealth : 


Which if Jou perform well, 1 will * you hs ng + 


Thanks. 

"When Tits" hid takin ſervers; he bed thay 
Crowns ſent him from Syria, Egypt, and all the 
neighbouring Countries, all giving im the Name 
of Conqueror; hut he refuſed” chem all, ſaying,” 1 
have not done this for myſelf; but have ol. lent 
my Hands to God, whobe thus declared his Wratl 
againſt the Jews. A 

The Emperor Fredric; after his Victory e the 
Gunziam in Hungary, ſald thus to his Soldiers ; we 


have done a great Work my Soldiers, but there re- 
mains a greater behind, ci to uſe it . to | 
bridle our Avarice, 22 d 
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Exams o Riches, Hotoun andthe Ward, an 


TER doe Bene e the 


Grecians had — the Perſians, they 


found their Eises N en of: Gall lee; - 


1 


rich Apparel, and other Treaſures; yet Ariſtides, 85 


to whom a great Share of them belonged, would 


not touch any of them, nor would he take te himſelf 
Plut. q 
Cimon the Son of Ariftides, after his Father's 


Death, g verning the Common- wealth of Athens, 
would by 1 Means take any Bribes, * and 
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"a 1 Scholes, Ws 
'Thi atis: And when a. certain 
2 9 fled to g 
meeting there with ſome ronts, went to 4 
Houſe of Cimon, and fer down. before — 14 

Goblets full of Gold and Silver; Cimon ſeei | 


great 
it, laughed, and ſaid to him, whether wouldit 
1 7 n e es: 6 
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Plat 0 „ 
Epimenides, a "ery — = 4 aus — 
ing taken great Pains in reforming Athens, When he 
was to return home, the People offered im 
Sums of Money but he refuſed all, „ 

them to give i a Branch of Olives, with which he 
returned into his own Country. Plutrtr. W 
Epaminondas that was one of the moſt. allane 
Men that ever Greece bred, who freed his Country 
of Thebes from the Lacedemanian Slavery z and ob- 
tained. many great and - admirable e 
was ſuch a DES of Riches, that when he died 
he left not enough to diſcharge the C bel his Fu- 
neral. Juſt. The Lacedemonians freed 
| themſelves from thoſe Tyrants that bad lorded it 
over them, they Told their Haulſes and Goods, by 
which they raiſed one hundred and twenty Talente, ' 
and then bethinking themſelves where to chooſe a 
worthy General, they at laſt pitched upon Philopz- - 
men the moſt accompliſhed Man in Greece, and 
therefore reſolved to ſend Ambaſſaders to make © 
Tender to him of this Maſs of Money z but every 
one knowing how far he was from caught 
with ſuch Baits, refuſed that Office: At laſt they 
chofe one Timolaus of his ancient Acquaintance, 
who went to him at Megalopolis, where being en- 
tertained and feaſted by Philopæmen, obſerving his 
Gravity, Frugality, and Temperatice, he was d 
| ” that not 1 deliver kin Vikiigys 


E with Planned 80 
there; in apublic-Afembly of the People, 3 44 


chem Ne would nr , about to ES 


e it back; and tell. his King, chat af he deſerved 
—— — Thebanes, Epaminondas would be 
his Friend without @ Bribe; 2 
wiſe, he would be his Enemy. The ſame Epami - 
8 ben 
of Money, fot the Redemption 8 called 
him to him, and ſaid, — me wn Shield 


and go and buy thee a Shop, and turn Hueſter: = 


no thou art grown rich; I am ſure that thou wilt 
not adventure thyſelf into rs. Plutarch. 

Pyrrhus King of E in the firſt Battle that he 
fought in Italy the Romans, overcame them, 


and took: eight thouſand Priſoners; whereupon ce 


Romans ſent Ambaſſadors to him, offering a great 

Sum of — . for their Ranſom; but he 

their M t them free gratis; and eſtæeming 
y one — of the Ambaſſado 

and underſtanding that he was very Poor, he offered 


him a fourth Part of his Kingdom if he would ſerve . 


him; But Frabicius ſcorned the Offer, wherewith 
| Pyrrhus was ſo taken, that he preſently ſent, and 
made * with che Romans. Eutrop. 

| 'R 


ors, called Fabricius, x 


Age- 


. 
Vice 


Lug | 2 | 
_ there, Ubi King's great Sn 
_ infinite number of People went to tl 
entertain him, (and to ſes what manner; r; of, Make 
| was, whoſe Fame was ſo ſounded through the World; 
But when they ſaw no ſtately Train RS him, only. 
an old Grey-beard laid on the Graſs, a little. Man, 
that locked ſimply on the Matter, and meanly i 
relled in an old thread-bare Gown, they 18 
im to ſcorn, remembring the Fable, that 
Mountains were in travel and brought forth a Kaon 
befides they wondred when they ſaw Men bring tum 
Preſents to 8 him, and he togk on dhe 
coarſeſt F are, an as for their Perfumes, Confetti, 
ons, and other Delicacies, | he defired chem Wige 
thoſe dainty Things to the Iliots his Slaves. Plutarch. 
Dteiolarus King of Galatia being a very old Man, 
ſent for Cato Uticenſis to come to him, intending , 
recommend the Care of his Sons to him; and Whenhe 
was arrived, the King ſent him divers rich Preſents 
of all ſorts, intreating him that he would accept of 
them, This ſo- much offended Cato, that he ſtaid 
very little with him, and the next Day returned? 
But he had not gone one Day's Journey when be 
found greater Gifts that tarried for him, vih Lou 
from the King, intreating him-earneſtly that he wou 
take them; or if not, that yet at leaſt he would fuer 
them to be divided amongſt his Friends, whe did 
every way deſerve it, and the rather becauſe; Cato 
had not enough of his own wherewithal to content 
them: But Cato would by no Means either accept of 
it himſelf, or ſuffer them to meddle with any of it; 
faying that his Friends ſhould __ have Fart with 
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With EY, & not to his own Elite the 
'Worth, Yr At K. 775 Dionyſius the Ty Fat 

"of A Nkg. 990i fich Gowns. out. ot Sicilyto 
bis a ae tefuſed them, ſaying, = 
was afraid ſuch ir Gowns would make them Polen 


Flut. After the Death of Lyſander his, Fame in- 
8 ſed: For then they faw, that fot all the Gold and 
Silver be had paſſedd thro” his Hands: For all the 
great Authority, and Countchabice, he, carried: For 
all ſo many Cities and Towns that came to honòùr 


powerful Kingdom at his — et did 
enrich nor increaſe his Subſtance to the Val 
Farthing. Plutarch.. Wc 
After the Battle of Marathon, a Plcfln to obt 
' Fayour, ſhewed one Callias an Athenian, à tit 
Maſs of, Treaſure, that was hidden by 175 
in a Pit; But Callias' moſt *unjuſtly iy cruel 
thered him that * it WY Pa leſt he :thoulg: 


of © Of: | a 
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him; and briefly, for all that he had ſo 4 
alue Gf ade 


"he Yau f at Early Things. 
Rte a Ach and inighty King a beldg 


overcome by Cyrus the Perſian, was by him:coh- 
us + to be burnt: And when he was laid upon the 
Pile of Wood; he cried out, O Solon, Solon, Solon: 


Which being told to Cyrus he ſent for him to know 
what he meant by it: Cræſus anſwered, having onte 
entertained wiſe Solon in his Houſe, he told him that” 
none ought to be accounted” happy as long "ry 
lived? Which, faid he; — 
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8 him from it, 9708 


CI ergebe 


, ing this to Heart, and codfidering 
| bly bring all earthly Things, did ade oh him 
i "Vat Bade in his riend and = 


2 Affairs. Herod: Not to "after 
ky againſt the ; S 


to make War agi 
, If thou wert immortal thy, 
and hadſt an Arm ny of immorts? Soldiers that 
not my Counſel, but gelt g thou art mortal thyſelf, 
and * like are thy Soldier, confde that lf human 
Affairs are like a Wheel, that ſpeak that is up te Day, 
may be down To-motrow, and think not that thou 


wilt always be fortundte: But Cyros tec making his 


© Advice, went againſt them, where himſelf with Wen- 
. ty Thouſand of his Soldiers were ſlain. Juſtin.” — 
Xerxes who a little before-had led a6 Army.ofa 
Million of Men into Greece, wherewith he thought 
himſelf able to conquer the whole World,” within a 
little Space ſaw his Navy deſtroyed ou the Sea, and 


| multiruces of his Soldiers by. « handful of the Sees 


"lain upon the Land, and himſelf in 
 companied with ſome few Servants 
ino Aſia again; but when he came to the Hellelpont, 


Fear, ac- 


he found his great Bridge over which he ſhould have - 


_ paſſed, broken with a Temp 
to enter into a poor fiſher in which with much 
Danger he got into Aſia: For with 
a great Storm, Dr 
was any Hope of 

Boat be caſ6 of ſome of che Pee Upon hie 
| "ont, Ove Peeters, Mow-© 8 


: So that e Wal foie 


EEE any Care of the Safety of your: King 


or no? For in you it lies to ſave or deſtroy/my Lite: 
Which when they heard ſome of them leaped over- 
board, and drowned. themſelves to ſave their . 
But like a Tyrant, when he came to Land, he g 
the Pilot a Crown of Gold for ſaving his Life, = 
becauſe he had drowned bare of his Servants, hecaſ 
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hy Rubbed by LICL SE | 


one: 
and one of Darius's Eunuchs. ſtand ing Pe 


Dy? N — 


| This Datius flying: I: TER "og 
before was Lord of ſo-man omny Fingen ma 2 ; 

of ſo much Treaſure and Riches, and v Rp 

5 a God dy his Subjects, Was now taken b 
of his own Subjects and Servants, put into a ; 
r 9 en 1. 


155 we 


m bim: And when they heart thar Ale. 
"thoſe fins Beſſus, Artabazus, and others took - 
Darius, wounded him in many Places, and wound. 
into Bactria : Tn the mean Time the Beaſts cher dm 
Darius, being weary, hot, -i turned out 


for Water, as he was drinking out of his Helmet, 


coming'to'feek - 


he chanced to ſee the Waggon and matigled Beaſts, 


and going and looking into it, he beh. 


he, I pray thee tell Alexander, that though I never 
deſerved. any Favour at bis Hande, yet 1 ſhall de 


ceiyed their Lives and Subſiſtence from me, have 
baſely betrayed and murdered me. Tell him, that 
1 pray he may conquer all the World, and delire 
him to revenge this Wickedneſs, both for his -n, 
and for the Sake of all I ings, it being of evil Exam · 
ple, that ſuch Treachery ſhould go unpuniſhed ; and 
ſo/ fainting, he defired'a little Water, which when 
he had drunk, he laid to Polyſtratus, whoſoever thou 
art who has ſhewed me this Kindneſs in my extreme 
Mifery, the Gods requite thee for ſo great à Benefit; 
and the Gods” requite Alexander for all his Huma- 
ity and Clemency; and ſo he gave up che Ghoſt, 
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ELD Alexander > hin acl... | . - hi ' F009 neſtz, | fo 
o him almoſt 


to hint almoſt from all Countries, fame fg congratu- 
late his YiCtanies, ; others Eur eng bo. To. 
all bringing rich and great Preſenta; Hut when in 
the midſt of d Glory de was. e e e 
caught 4 Surfeit wich inordinate Rise fi M 
turned to 4 morial_ Mere and a Hüse ee his — | 
Death, being aſked. by, his, Friends, to. whom, he | 
would leaye his Kingdom ? He anſwered, to the 
moſt worthy Man; and being aſked when they ſhould 
do divine Honours to him? He anſwered, when | 
they themſelves ; were happy, Which were his laſt 
Words, and ſo he died, having not lived thirty three 
Years, nor reigned. thirteen,. and as ſoon as he was © 
dead, his great, Captains ſought. tocncich themſelyes I: 
by his Spoils, and while they were,, contending to | 
ſhare the World among them, his dead Body lay - 
many Days in that hot Country unburied, Making a = 
above Ground; a notable Emblem of the Vanity of 
all earthly Greatneſs... Beſides this, his vaſt. Empire 
was divided amongſt his great Captains. ToProlomeus 
Lagus was granted Egypt and Africa: To Laomedon, 
Ale debe: To bee, n and 
ython, Media: To Eumenes, Paphlagonia an 
N To: Antigonus, e LYCia, 
and Phrygia the Great: To. Caſſander, Catia: To 
Meander, Lydia: To Leonarus,, Phrygia the Len: 
To Lyſimachus,.. Thracia with the neighbouring 


: 


— 


Countries : To Antipater, Macedonia, and the neigh-  / // 
bouring Nations. But theſe Men not . contented 
with their Shares, fell preſently to War amongſt 
themſelves.” Perdiccas waring upon Egypt, Was 

ſlain by his own Soldiers. Ns 4. Eume- 
nes was betrayed; by his own Soldiers, and ſlain by 
Antigonus. Python too was, treacherouſly flain_ by 
Antigonus. Olympius the Mother of Alexander, 
was ſlain by Caſſander. Cleopatra, Siſter to Alex- 
ander, was {lain by the Treachery of Antigonuß. 
Antigonus himſelf was _ in Battle by WE | 

p 4 ; 


W n 


3 Complete Engliſh Seb Net. 
n Tiyfiniathus, Roxahe the beloved Wile of A. 
| 1 ee with her Son Aletdnder, ind” 
Bagſine another of his Wives, which: vas the Dang 
ter of Darius, were all ſlam by Caſſander. 


| | Ker; the ee bee out. 
Ptolomeus died in Egypt. Be by Pra ſlain 
by Selucus, himſelf y after Ke ng 


5 that all the h ther by *within 's few 
Years after his Death, was wholly extirpared.” And 
all his Friends and great Ca dale by BA lit 
Contentions came moſt of a” to untimely Ends. 
Phutarch. int. Curt. Diod. Sic. | 

__ Pompey the Great, who had been three times 

| Conful of Rome, and had three Times triumphed 
after his famous Victories, and was exalted to that 
height of Honour, that the World could afford no 
eater, yet being overcome by Cæſar in the Pharſa- | 
ian Plains, he was forted to fly into E Ma 
Ku Fiſher-boat, where he had deſerved Fra 

g Prolomy, and therefore expected all Kink! En- 
tertainment: But the King on the Contrary, hear- 
ing of his coming, ſent out ſome to meet him at the 
Sea-ſide, who treacherouſly cut off his Head, and 
ſo he whom the World a little before could not con- 

ain, _—_ wanted a Grave for his Burial, fo that 
| Cæſar purſu ing him, when three Days after he found 
* Sand, could not refrain from 


be kde Cr after all is great Vidhaleh, be- 

ng adored like a God, and loaded with all the Ho- 
Fam that poſſibly could be invented, was ſlain in the 

nate-houſe with twenty-three Wounds. Plutarch. 

Gillimer King of the Vandals in Africa, having 
lived in all manner of Affluence and Proſperity for 
man _ Years together, was at laſt overcome in a 
' Battle by that famous Captain Beliſarius, and having 
loſt the greateſt Part of his Army, with a few of us 
Servants, was forced to fly into a high and inaccefli- 
: ble We for Rebe where being by 
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* nt to 4 
him to ſaid An u 
Read, to ſatiify His hu 
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E 
Thrones, he aid wo ore but, v 
ke Calne Call} 
The of Babylon (ring | enki FR eg 
with ts Ci bt Pain ) was by-him+ 
midſt of his infinite Treaſure, Which 
he, and his Predeveſſors had with much Care and. 
Pains ſc together, who bad him take and eat 
what he leaſed of Gold and Silver, or precious 
Stones: Por, ſaid he, in fr chat o galafi à Gueſt 
ſhould be fed with the beſt, and therefore malte na 
e The miſerable Wretch being 
kept for certain Days, died of hunger, in the 
midit ft of choſs Things whereof he thought that he 
ſhould never have enough, and whereby he thought 
to have ſecured 3 e 


Turk. Hiſt. | 
ns. of 
3 | 


"Of all thoſe” great 
Role; from Augu — to | 
which 2 up to be forty- three, — — | 
not ten of them that died natural Deaths: Some 
died by the Sword, others by Poiſen, and others by 
the Halter; ſome were murdered by their Sons, 
ſome by their Brethren, ſome by their Wives, ſome. 
their Friends, and ſome by their Enemies; and 
i at of the Vanity of W 4 orER 


n tb —＋ | 


Bajaget, the! firſt Emperor of the Turks, having - Wo 


reigned victoriouſly ten Tears together, in a 
Battle which he 2 with 8 was — 
Priſoner, put into an Iron Cage, and led about like 
a wild Beaſt to be a Spectacle, an Object of Scotn to 
all — _ Years — and all that Time 
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_ oy en from the prorenad Table,” - 
ſo that at laſt being tired out with Miſery, he dam 
ed out his Brains agai age "Clark. l. Tam, 
When Mahomet the Great, had taken the tick 
and imperial City of Conſtantinople, he gave the: 
Spoil it for three Days to the commonn 
Soldiers, Who having thoroughly ranſacked every 
Corner, with their rich Spoils returned into the © 
Camp, driving the poor Chriſtian Captives before. 
them, as if they had been droves of Cattle, or flocks 
of Sheep: A Spectacle 'no' leſs lamentable than was 
the Sacking of the City. It would have grieved the" 
moſt ſtony Heart to have een the noble and great La- 
dies Ka their beautiful Children, and many other? 
Perſons of Quality, who lately flowed in all manner f 
worldly: Wealth and Pleaſure, to be no become the 
poor and miſerable Bond- laves of moſt baſe and con- 
temptible Raſcals, who were ſo far from ſhewing 
them any Pity, as that they delighted in nothing mots 
than to heap Miſery upon them, making no mbie» . 
reckoning of them than of Dogs. There might Peo+) 
ple. ſee the woeful Miſery of their Children, and Chil- 
dren of their Parents: Huſbands might ſee the ſname- 
fol aboſe of their Mg „ and Winea-of ir Hae 
bands, and generally one Friend of another. After 
which Mahomet himſelf made divers ſumptuous Feaſts 
to his great Captains, and at each of them, he cauſed; 
divers of the chief Chriſtians Captives, both. Men and 
Women, of whom many were of the late Emperor's: 
Race, to be put to Death in his Preſence, as he ſat 
banqueting with his Turks, daeming his Feaſts much 
more ſtately by the Effuſion of fuck Chriſtian Blood. 
Turk, Hiſt. p. 348. 8 
Never was thete a more notable Example of the N 
Vanity and Inconſiſtency of all carthly Things, than” | 
in the Earl of Morton. Anno Chriſti 1581, Who was - 
Regent of Scotland, during the Minority of King James 
the ſixth of Scotland and firſt of England: He was 
reverenced: of all Men, and feared as a King, abounds 
8 ing 
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8 H. E pow _ 
ing in Wealth; Hondur, and a Multnide-6f.: Friends | 
and Followers: Whereas not long after he was for- 
ſaken of all, and made the very Scorn of all Men, 
and being by the Malice of his Adverſaries 'accuſed, 
condemned, and executed at Edinburgh. had hig dea 
Body left on the Scaffold, from the = of .Execu- 
tion, till Sun-ſetting, covered with a beggarly.Cloak, 
every Man fearing t ſhew-aty Kindneſs, or ſo much 
as to expreſi a Sign of Sorrow. His Corpſe was after- 
ward carried by ſome baſe Fellows to the common 
Place of Burial, and his Head ſied on the Tolbooth. 
Archbiſnop 'Spottfwood"s Hiſtory of the Church of 
Scotland. The World nr elſe but a Maſe of 
Mutabilities : Every Man, every State, every Thi 
is a Planet, whoſe 1 — are ſome 
1on ger, ſome of ſhorter. Countenance. (Omnia 1 
tur in perpetuo aſcenſu, et deſcenſu : There is a on 
tual aſcending and deſcending of Life and — 
Crowns have their Cares and Crofles, and high Sea 
are always uneaſy. O Yilis Pannus I Said one King 
concerning his Diadem, were it but known how many 
Miſeries and Moleſtations do attend thee, Nemo faret, 
| gui le tollere vellet humo, no no Man would ſtoop to take 
thee up lying at his Feet. Vanity of Vanities, _ x 
of . i is r er ſaith the: an | 2 
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"Kings, B Princes, „ads. Magic nile; 


Avis King of Sparta, when he heard the King 
of Perſia. ſtiled the great King, ſaid, Nemo 191 
me major, nifi qui juſtior: l. e. 1 acknowledge none 
more excellent than myſelf, unleſs he be more righte- 
ous: None greater, unleſs better. Plutarch. 
Our old Word Koning, and by. Contraction * 
comes of Con, ſaith Hecanus, which comprehende 
three Things, Poſſum, Scio, Audeo: I. can do it, 1 
Eno hom to do it, and I Dare do it. If either he 
want eve Skull, or * to do FR the 
. «449.4 ; co 
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great amongſt 
Mans muſt either be indeed faithful of his Word and 


be Oath, laid 2 


| When Amuruchthe great Tack, — by his 


erg] Son Mahomet, to break his Faith With bis Citizens = 


of Sfetigrade in Egypt, he would not-hearken to him, 
ſaying that he, who was defirous to be 


Promiſe, or at leaſt ſeem ſo to be, thereby to gain the 
Minds of the People, who .abhor the G- 


Kings 


fayers, hath two kinds of Thunder · holta, the one 
proſperous, which he himſelf ſhooteth 3 but for the 


unfortunate, he calls a Council of the Gods, that they 


may ſhare the Odiouſneſs of it amongſt them. Strada. 


Of Trajan, it is faid, that he neither feared nor ha- | 


ted any Man, but that he heard the Cauſes of his Sub- 
jects without prejudicate-Impiety, judiciouſly examin- 
ed them without ſiniſter Obliquity, and fincerely Judg: 75 
ed them without unjuſt Partiality. Trapp. | 
The grand Seignior himſelf fits one Day of the 
Weck to receive the Poor's Petitions, and to puniſh 
che faulty Grandee about him. For as he ſtiles him- 
felf the World's Refuge, ſo he would have the World © - 


to take notice, that ſuch as complain to him, ſhall be 
ſure to have Redreſs and ort from him, altho? 


his Miniſters be Faulty, or abuſe _ through Inju- 


tice, The Grand Seignior's 


Tiberius the Emperor 'in a full ee told them | 


 thatit was the Part of a and wiſe Prince, not to 
make uſe of all Power that was in his Hands, but that 


he ought to ſerve the Senate and People, yea 
Times fingle Perſons, neither, faith he, do 1 
of this ſaying. He mult ſerve the Senate by hear» 


NOS to, and "WOE 3 and wholeſoote 


Coun- 


vernment of a faithleſs and cruel Prince. Turk: Hiſt. - 
| and Princes ſhould imitate Jupiter, Who, 
according to the old Tradition of the Tuſcan South - 


| Corel dr der ges ur mag een, "i 
by en eg ual Adminiſtration of uſtice, and revent- _ 
utes. Jag. Barak Fl TIE. 
he Emperor Rodolph, when he ſew his Cour. 
Hind back forme poo t Men that came with Peti- - | 
tions to him: he grew Fd a grear Puſnon, ping, 
For God's Sake let Ar 5 
therefore advanced to the Empire, that 1 ſhould be 
Joeked up in a Cloſet where none can come to me. | 


Antigonus King of Macetoin, when acertain Fla. 
terer ſuggeſted to him, that ll Things which: 
did were honeſt and juſt; anſwered they are indeed, bur 
only to Kings of barbarous Nations; but as for us, | 
thoſe Things are honeſt and Juſt,” which are fo is mc 
themſelves, and writing ta his Cities, he ſaid, if we 
command any Thing which are contrary to the Laws, 1 
obey them 5 5 E n them as written 
us through Igno dvertency. Idem. 
It was a gel Counke which Lewis King of | 
France, when he lay on his Death-bed, gave unto 
his Son, which was, that. he ſhould love and fear 
God with all his Heart, and that he ſhould take 
heed of doing any Thing that was contrary 'to his 
Law, whatſoeyer ſhould befal him; and provide 
that the good Laws and Statutes of his Kingdom | 
ſhould be obſerved, and the Privileges of his Sub. © 
ot ON that he ſhould bid his Judges to 
our him no more than others, when an Cauſe: "7 TM 
of his came on Trial. French Hitt. 
| Judges had need to get and keep that Inn i 
which Alexander boaſted of, to keep one "ar +4 
and unprejudiced for the Defendant; for a good | 
Magiſtrate, as he fits in God's Place, the Judgment 
Seat is called the holy Place, ſo he loving what GG 
loveth, and hating what God hateth, can boldly © 
write ovef it, that Diſtich, that is ſaid to be written 
over the Tribunal in Zant, in Letters of Gold. | 
CT £ | „ Hic 
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r e e Jer | | 
| David King of Sc b . Anno Chrin 1125. fed 
| himſelf; in_Perſon' to hear the Cauſes. of the Por, 
and; if he underſtood that any were, oppreils .by Ine 
wrongful Judgments, he recormpenſed the Patty 
Tarts according to his Loſs and Hindrance, out's 
the Eſtate of the Judge, who had pronounced” falſe © 
Judgment. John Mayor in his Chronicles. 
"Henry the Fourth, King of England «wiki Wh” - 
eldeſt Son the Prince of Wales, was by the Lord 
Chief Juſtice committed to Priſon for affronting him 
on the Bench, gave Thanks to God, that he had 4 
Judge. ſo impartial in executing. Juſtice, and à 8% 
ſo obedjent as to kant to Jack « Penh 
7 — old Woman complaining to the Empe 


— 


cc 


drian, of ſome Wrong that was done her, he told a 
ber that he was not at Leiſure to hear her Suit; 8 f 
whom ſhe x lainly. replied: That then he bought not 
to be at Leiſure to be Emperor : Which came fo to 
the Quick, that he was ever after more eaſy of A 
| 205 and heard readily the Complaints of Suitors, 
8 4 eee N 
g „ returning out of India into Media, 
great Complaints were made to him of the Covers. 
ouſneſs and Injuſtice of Cleander and Sitates, whom n 
he had made Governors over that Country; wheres 
upon he commanded them to be ſlain for the Terror 
of others ; the like he did in divers other Countries 
upon the like Complaints made againſt them. Alex 
ander himſelf, though full of military Affairs, yet 
would many Times fit in Judgment to hear criminal 
Cauſes; and while the Accuſer was pleading, he 
uſed to ſtop one of his Ears to keep it pure and un- 
prejudiced, therewith to hear the accuſed's Defence, 
and Plea for himſelf, Plutarch. en TEE 
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"Ling Ten Sin being baniſhed Rocks far his Rape. 
of Lucretia, n and Collatinus huſband to 


Lucretia, were choſen Conſuls, and in the Time 


- of onflilitdp; Tatquiti's Agents had corrupe- = 


two of the * * F 1 in in Rome, che A- 


uillians, "who were Nephews to Collatine, and the 1 5 
Vella; Who wete allied to Brutus, and two of his 


own Sons were drawn into the Treaſon by chem: 


The Conſpiracy being at laſt diſcovered, the Confals 
met in the lic Place, and ſent for the Conſpira- 
| de Hf Ra Pebble Syed ab 


tors, and 
Treaſon. The People being much amazed, kung 


down their Heads; only ſome few, thinking to gra- 


tify Brutus, moved that they might be baniſhed; 


but Brutus calling his Sons by Name, afked them, 
what they could anfwer for thetfolves ? And when, 


being confounded, they held their Peace, he faid to- 


eants, they are in your Hands, do Juſtice. 
15 id the Ser) s tear off their Clothes, bound 


their Hands, 5 whipt them with Rods; Which 


ſad Spectaele moved the People to PRs fo that 
they turned away their Faces: But their Fa 


cher ne- 
ver looked off, nor changed his ſevere Countenance, 


till at laſt they were laid flat on the Ground, and had 
their Heads ſtruck off: Then did Brutus depart, and 
left the reſt to his fellow Conſul ; but Coltatinus 


ſhewed more Favour to his Kindred, being folicited 


thereto by his, and their Wives. Valerius a Noble- 
man of Rome, ſeeing this Partiality, exclaimed a- 
gainſt him for it, ſaying, that Brutus ſpared not his 
own Sons, but Collatine to pleaſe a few Women, 


was about to let manifeſt Traitors to their Country 


eſcape; and the People called for Brutus again, who 


being returned to his Seat, ſaid, For mine own Chil-- - FA 


| dren | judged them, and ſaw the Law executed upon 
them; for _ theſe other, 1 leave them freely to the 


Judgment of the People ; whereby they all cried out, 


Execution, Execution: And Po their Heads P 


were preſently 1 off, — 
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ETER the Dei of «PEN there band B 
Wy royal Seed left, and the chief Peri No- 
BY > bring als pot, tht po none 5 
0 £0. anot at 
= hoe Hari Bit in one Place next or lire 
ſt _ncighed, mould be 39 f 
See Was Darius, Whose Maſter" of 
gran what was determined, Over-night took 
Basse 


Mare; the nent Morning when they came all to the - 
Place, Datius's Horſe remembring the Mare, preſent- 
x fell a Neighing, whereupon all the reſt of the No- 
n faluted him for their King, - 
e 
FPhis Darius ing 3 im able Ci of th. 
bylon, N had e g fo ref -£ 
Ways, and Means eſſayed, knew not how to pre 
at laſt one of his chief Colonels called Zop yrus, cl bit 1 
bimſelf to be beaten black and blue, by Nos. 1 
and Ears to be cut off, and acquainting Darius * 
his Purpoſe, he went to Babylon, into which being . 
mitted, he ſhewed the People his diſmembred a 


torn . complains of the Cruelty of Darius, and 


offereth them his beſt Aſſiſtance againſt him. The - 7 


Citizens knowing the Worth of the Man, and not . 
ſuſpecting the Fraud, made him their Captain, and in 
ſome Skirmiſhes he beat the Perſians; at laſt — 
drawn forth all the Strength of the City, he betrayed | 
them to Darius, and ſo delivered up Ba ylon into bis 
Hands. Aſter which 3 uſed to ſay, that he 
would rather have one Zopyrus * than twenty 
Cities of Babylon. Pez. 1121 k $a 
Cimon, General of the Ahn triumphed deer 
_ the Perſians twice in one Day; for firſt he * of 
a great Sea Battle with them upon the Confines of 
' wherein he gave them a great Overthrow, and then 


* — he ** moſt Tn . 


© * 8 * 
1 
4 . * 1 


to the Place and cauſed him to cover F 
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| 8 en and relied them: in the- 
Perſians Apparel, and ſo ſailing to the Place where their 
Land Armp lay, they took r ws 
ing in Tn r 9 5 
ans; Cimon therefore by this Stratagem landed his 
Men, brake ſuddenly into the Camp of the Perſians, _ 
whom he quickly overthrew: with a great Slaughter,” 
and took twenty-thouſand Priſoners, together 
infinite Maſs of Treaſure, the tenth Part whereof the 


with an 


Athenians dedicared to their Gods... Diod. Sic. © -' 


. When the Grecians had taken the City of Bizan- 


tium, the Grecian Captains referred to Cimon che 0 


dividing of the Spoil: Wherefore he ſet all the Cap- 
tives on one Side, and all the Plunder of the City ow 
the other; and then bade the other Grecians chooſe 
which they would have: They choſe the Plunder 
leaving the naked Bodies tothe Athenians, and with=. 

al laughed Cimon to Scorn for his fooliſh Divifion.. 
But ſhortly. after the Friend and; Nins i of che 


Captives came with great Sums of Money to redeem 


them, whereby the Athenians got more than all the 
other Grecians: With which Cimon defrayed the 
whole Charges of the Navy for four Months, Plutarch. 
Hanibal with his Army, by Miſtake of his Guides 
was brought into a Place of great Diſadvantage, 
wherein he was, as it were, beſieged by Fabius Max- 
imus, which cauſed great Fear and Biſcouragement 
amongſt his Soldiers. But Hanibal, to extricate 
himſelf out of this , reſolved to deceiveFa- » 
| bius by this Device: He eauſed two thouſand Oren 
to be choſen out of-the Herd, and tied to their Horns 
light bundles of Reeds, or cuttings of Vines, com- 
ma the Drivers who had the Charge of them, 


the Night, - they ſhould immediately ſ2t fire to thoſe 


that when they ſaw the Signal lift up in the Air in 


Reeds, and drive the Oxen up to the Hills Where 5 


7 


che Enemy lay: And while theſe Things were pre- 
he ranged his Army in Order of Battle, and 
n N ee, cauſed them e march , 
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oo 274 The Complete Brigliſs Scholar.” Pi, 
| and ſoftly. Now the Cattle at the firſt kindling ? 


the Fire upon their Horns, went but leiſurei up 
the Mountains, ſo that the Herdſmen on the op 
of the Mountains wondred to ſee thoſe Fires às 1s 
had been an Army in Battle 1 with 
Lights, and Torches : But when their Horns were 
burnt to the Stumps, and the Fire began to fry their 
Fleſh, the Oxen fought together, and ſet Fire on 
one another, and being mad with Pain, ran all over 
the Mountains ſetting Fire on the Buſhes, and Cop- 
ices, which Sight ſo amazed the Romans which 
Love the Paſſages of the Mountains, taking them to 
be Men that run here and there with Torches in their 
Hands, that in a marvellous Fright and Trouble, 
forſaking their Stations they ran to their main Bar-' 
tle. Hereupon Hannibal's Light Horſe-men immedi-" 
ately 8 themſelves of thoſe Straits, and all 
the reſt of his Army marched out at their Eaſe, tho”, 
they were loaded with great Spoils. Plutarch. © 
L ycurgus commanded his Spartans that y_ ſhbuld 
never make War often with one Enemy, leſt in pro- 
| ceſs of Time, they ſhould grow more Expert and 
- Valiant than themſelves. Plutarch. E 
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| | The Study of Religion. F600 


Wintilian, in the excellent Treatiſe of Rhetoric. 
he has left us, lays it down as a Rule in forming 
a perfect Orator, that nont but a good Man can de 
ſo; and conſequently he looks upon it as a neceſſary x 
Qualification, that he ſhould not only be able to. . 
ſpeak well, but withal be poſſeſſed of all the mor! 
Virtues. The Precautions he takes for the Educa 
tion of a Perſon deſigned for ſo noble an Employ= -- 
ment are aſtoniſhing. He extends his Care td be 
Cradle, and well knowing how deep the firſt Impreſſi- _ _” 
ons generally are, eſpecially towards Ill, he requires ö 
_ that.in the Choice of all around him, Nurſes, Ser- 
OBOE os” e | vants, . 
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Regard: ſhould be paid to good Morals, He. looks 
upon the blind 1 nce of Parents towards their 


Body and Mind. He particularly recommends the 
throwing all ill Diſcourſe and bad Examples at a 
Diſtance, leſt Children ſhould be infected with them, 
before they are ſenſible of their Danger, and the Ha- 
bit of Vice become a ſecond Nature in them. He 
adviſes carefully to reſtrain the firſt Sallies of the 
Paſſions, and to make every Thing ſubſervient to the 
inſtilling of Morallity ; that the Copies ſer them by 
their Writing-maſter ſhould contain {ome uſeful Sen- 


tences, or Maxims for the Conduct of Lifes.and that 


they ſhould alſo be taught the Sayings of great Men, 
by way of Diverſion. But in the Choice of a Pre- 
ceptor or a Tutor he is extremely rigid. The moſt - 


virtuous Man is ſcarce enough for him, and the moſt ' | 


exact Diſcipline too little. I Præceptorem eligere 
ſanliiſimum quemqus (cujus rei prætipua prudentibus cu- 
ra eſt) et * que maxime ſevera fuerit, Beet. And 
the Reaſon he gives for it is admirable; It ig, ſays. 
he, that the Wiſdom of the Maſter may preſerve their 
Innocence in their tender ears, and when afterwards 
they ſhall become leſs eaſy to be governed, his Gra- 


vity by commanding their Reſpe&, may retain them 


in their Duty. Ut et teneriores annos ab injuria ſantti« . 
tas Docentis cuſtodiat, et ferociores d licentia gravitas de- 
terreat. One of the moſt beautiful and moſt noted 
Paſſages. in Quintilian, is where he handles the fa?- 
mous Queſtion, Which is moſt profitable, a private 
or public Education? He determines in Favour: of. 


the latter, and gives ſeveral Reaſons for it which ap- 55 


pear to be very convincing. But he declares from 
the Beginning, that if public Schools were at all pre- 
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judicial to Morality, how uſeful ſoever they might © 
_ be for Inſtruction in the Sciences, there could be no 
5 e ee but Virtue Was i preferable to Elo- 
When he comes to ſpeak of R 1 
ys, it ſhould be managed with Precaution, left young | 
People, in an Age that is ſuſce of deep Impteſſi- 
ons, ſhould learn not only what is t, but 
Vicious and Diſhoneſt. With this View he abſo- 
| lutely forbids the reading of any Thing lewd or licen- 
_ tious; he allows of Comedies only at a Time when 
the Morals are ſecure; and recommends the Choice 
not of Authors alone, but of Paſſages —_— 
out of their Works For my Part, ſays he, 
_ there are certain Places in Horace which I would 
not explain.“ Horatium in dam n 
Beſides the Precepts and Examples of Virtue which 
Reading will furniſn, he thinks it nt, that 
the Preceptors ſhould artfully introduce into his Ex 
ication, ſome Maxim or Principle that may be of 
ſe in the Conduct of Life; Plurimus ei de bange - 
bono fit ſerms, as what is delivered by the Maſter's - 
Tongue, whom good Scholars never fail both to 
love and reverence, makes a much greater Impreſs + 
on. than what is barely read. — explains 
himſelf thus in his Directions how to c 
ſitions, but the Obſervation holds ſtill ſtronger witk 
Reſpect to Morals. Now can this Point be carried 
to a greater Degree of Exactneſs? Or does it ſeem 
poſſible for Chriſtian Maſters to go beyond it? Thus, 
© after they have laboured to inſtil Principles of Ho- 
+. - ._neſty and Probity into Youth, there is ſomething 
|,  Afiill more effential and important left behind, which 
1 is to make them Chriſtians. The firſt Qualities are 
. valuable in themſelves, but Piety is in a manner the 
©: Soul of them, and infinitely raiſes their Worth. And 
tho? this afterwards, thro? the violence of Paſſions, 
ſhould chance to be neglected, *tis an Advantage to 
| have the moral Virtues remain; and it would be 
3 very happy, if Ferſons in Place, hw appointed to 
* Won 


25 . 


wi; e Bis Ste. 7 
| preſide over others, would alwa  keep-up.to.a-Ro- 


good Seed in the Minds of + 
theſe. Principles upon 


jourg Pens, fee preſling 


5 


— — the End of all. our. Inſtructions. 


Tho! it be not conſtantly in our Mouths, it ſhould be 
always in dun Minds, and never our of Sight. ..— 
les drawn from the reading of Scripture will 8 


de of Uſe, as M. Nicale, an ingenious Writer of 


the preſent Age, 
dance of Things 


which. occur in the Works of 
Spirit of the Devil, with a View to deceive 


by a falſe Entertainment, which renders Vice agree - 


able to us, from its being repreſented with a turn of 


Wit.“ De e 


the heathen Writings, boch thoſe valuable Sparks 


Truth, which: diffuſe. a Br rightneſs argund them in 
mch the HI ACT. and the Worſhip that 


is due to him, and the groſs Errors which-Superſti- 
don bas blended. with chem. For nothing. but. di- 
vine Revelation can ſerve us for a Guide to EE 


us ſafel y. through ſuch a mixture of Light and Dark | 
neſs. * without it, what have the People. moſt. - 


eſteemed for their Underſtanding and —— 
been, but a blind and ſenſeleſ Generation, a fooliſh 
People without Wiſdom? *Tis the Idea the 5 —.— 


ing with Perſons well-ſkilled in Arts and Sciences. 


They had their Orators, Philoſophers, and Stateſ . 
men; and ſeveral among them were Law-givers, In- 
terpreters of Laws, and Miniſters of Juſtice. And 
et amongſt ſo many Perſons, who ſeemed to have 
Underſtanding in = Eyes of Men, God could diſ- 


jon ſhould be che Thing we aim at 


Age, has well obhſerved, to correct - 


man Prabixꝝy. For which Reg n; we. cannot.be oe E 


fane Authors, and have been inſerted there bycke 8 


5 


gives us of them in ſeveral Places. The Greeks ang 
Romans were civilized Nations, polite, and abound. 


cover none but Fools and Children. Dominus de celo.. 


7 * hominum, ut videat i eſt intelligens-- 
on eft uſque ad unum. EW the Sages of theſe 1 
e * | 3 | ions : 
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tions what it is they adore; what it is they hope for - 
from the Worſhip they pay to their D ' 
they are themſelves, or what they hereafter ſhall bee 
what is the Source and Rule of Duties; what the Qris 
gin of the Magiſtrates Authority; and what the End 
of Republics : You will be ſurprized to ſee what very 
| Infants they are with Reference to thoſe important 
Queſtions, differing little from Bees and Ants Who 


live in Common- wealths, and obſerve certain Laws; 

without knowing what it is they do. They have diſ 
covered indeed ſome faint Glimmerings of the Con- 
ſequences of original Sin, but without being able t 

point out the Spfing and Principle of it. The Miſe⸗ 
ries of a Man coming into the World cannot poſſibly 
be deſcribed in more lively Colours, than Pliny has 
done it in the beautiful Preface to his ſeventh Hock. 


He repreſents the proud Animal, deſtined, as he 


fays, to command over the Univerſe, as bereavediof 
all Power to help himſelf, covered over with Tears, 
ind full of Gesch lying-in a Cradle bout Has 
Foot, the unhappy Scorn of Nature, who ſeems to 
have uſed him as a Step-mother rather than a Parent,” 
entering upon a ſorrowful Life of Puniſhment, with- | 
out any other Offence than that of being born. act 
manibus pedibuſque devindtus, flens, animal ceteris impe- 
raturum, & a ſuppliciis vitam auſpicatur, unam tantum 
ob culpam, quia natum eſt. All the Concluſion Pliny 
draws from this Condition is, that it is 3 | 
Man ſhould be proud, who took his Riſe from ſo: 
low a Beginning. Heu dementiam ab iis initiis exiſtt- 
mantium ad ſuperbiam ſe getitos! © 2 Fern 
Cicero, in a Book we have loſt, except ſome few 
valuable Fragments preſerved by St. Auguſtine, had 
before Pliny drawn a reſembling Deſcription of the 


x 


State of Man, except that he there adds certain Par- 


ticulars which more directly expreſs the Conſequences 
of original Sin, as pointing out the natural Corrupti- 
on of the Soul, and the baſe and ſervile Suhjection of 
Mankind to all forts of Paſſions, and their * 


chat ſome few Rays of Light and unextinguiſhed 


a Matre, ſed ut a noverca natura editum in vitam, corpore 


nude, fragili, et infirmo; animo autem anxio ad moleſtias, = 


bumili ad timores,, molli ad labores, prono ad libidines; 
in quo tamen in efſet tanquam obrutus guidem divinus ig- 
0 gun, f Mi 
Tenophon, in his Cyropædia, ſpeaks of a young 
Nobleman of Media, who yielded to a Temptation 


Tum I. e Complete Rule Sebolar; © 279 
©  Inclination/[to- Irregularity and Vice; and yet ſo 2 


Sparks of Reaſon may till be diſcerned in them. In — 
Libro tertid de republica Tullius bominem dicit, non ut | 


he had no Diſtruſt of, fo confident was he of his.own = 


Strength, confeſſes his Weakneſs'to Cyrus, and tells 


* 


him, he found he had two Souls; that one of them, 


periority in his Prifice's Preſence; but that the o- 
ther, which led him to do Ill, generally got the bet- 
ter, when he was away. Can there be a more juſt 


Deſcription” of Concupiſcence? The Philoſophers 


themſelves were ſenſible of 'this Difficulty, and fell 


which inclined him to do yell, had always the Su- 


not far ſhort of the Chriſtian Belief,” as St. Auguſtine 


obſerves; by looking upon the Errors and Miſeries 


which human Life abounds with, as the Effect of 


divine Juſtice, which thus puniſhed us for certain 
Faults committed in another Life, that were no lefs 


real, tho to us unknown. The ſurpriſing Intermix- . 
ture we perceive in ourſelves of Baſeneſs and Gran- 
deur, of Weakneſs and Strength, of Love for Truth, 


and Credwity towards Error, of Deſires of Happi - 
neſs, and Subjection to Miſery, which is the State of 
fallen Man ſince Adam, was a Riddle they could 
not explain. They = all theſe different 
Diſpoſitions in themſelves, without knowing the 


Cauſe from whence they aroſe, as St. Auguſtine ob- 


_ ſerves of Cicero, Rem vidit, cauſum neſcroit. And 


how could they poſſibly know it, who were entirely 
ignorant of the holy Scriptures, which alone are able 


to reſolve theſe Difficulties, by laying before us the 


Fall of the firſt Man, and the Effects of original 
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ans, as St. Auguſtine remarks, and become very ſer- 


Liccable to us in the Matter of Religion. To male 
Touch ſenſöble. likewiſe of the ineſtimahie Happineſs 
they enjoy from being barn within the Boſom pf he 


Chriſtian Religion, it may not be unſerviceable g lay 
before them, with what Contempt the moſt illuſtri- 


| ous among the heathen Writers have treated Chi. 
anity in its Birth, thoꝰ even then it broke aut with a 


tranſcendent Brightneſs, I ſhall here 'mentiqn or 
two or three Paſſages.” Tacitus, — þ- 


burning of Rome, which was believed by al e 


Sin? But hen the Principles Revelation teaohies W,. 
upon this Subject, are once laid down, then Bỹe 
Profane Writers, by a flight. Alteration. of their HR 
preſſions and Opinions, may be changed to Chi- 


World to have been ſet on Fire 1 * 
gene- 


4 That the Emperor endeavoured to | 
ral Belief, by throwing the Cauſe and Odium of .the 
Fire upon the People called Chriſtians, whom he or- 


dered to be tormented with moſt cruel Puniſh ih 
Theſe ſays he were an infamous ſet of Men, abhorred _ 
by all Mankind, as guilty of the moſt dereſtable_ 
Crimes. They derived their Name, continues the ' 
Hiſtorian, from one Chriſt, whom Pontius | Pilate, - 
the Governor of Judea, had put to death under the ' 


Reign of Tiberius. This pernicious Sect, after hav- 
ing been ſuppreſſed for ſome Time, ſprung up again 


not only in Judea, which was the Place of its Birth, 
but alſo in Rome, which is in a manner the Sink f - 
all the Filth in the World.“ He then adds, they 


were not ſo properly convicted of the Crime _— 
were accuſed of, as. of the Hatred of all Mankind 


Haud perinde in crimine incendii, gy adio bumani gene- | 


ris convict ſunt. Suetonius, ing” of the fame 
burning of Rome, gives us a like Idea of Chriſtiani- 


ty, which he treats as a Novel Superſtition mixed 
with Magie. Afficti ſuppliciis Cbriſtiani, genus bout» 


num ſuperſtitionis nove ac malefice. There is Cauſe 'to 
believe, that the Paſſage of Quintilian, — 


U 


the Author of the Jewiſh 8 


2 A # * 


ban Warn 1 


uperſtition, who der 
after him a multitude of Followers, perniczous tg all 
other People,'is tbe undetſtood of Jeſus Chriſt, and E 
not of Moſesy/as'in che beginning of Chriſtjanity"3 == 2 2. 
Was * uſual to confoun the Chriſtians With * 3 > oY 
0 We might fo juſtly be open; that a Man ; 
70 uintilian's bastel, Who appears upon alf CENTS 
toes to have wrote with {© RHacg dout ane 
Moderation, and who had the e 2 8 
in a Family abounding with Chriſtians of Rep 
and fruitful in Martyfs, ſhould paſs ſuch 4 . 
upon Chriſtianiey, if we did not know, that Faith" 1 1 — Eooc 
not the Fruit o Renſon 4 good Underſtanding 3 
but the free Gift of the divine Mercy. R Writer _- _ -- 
who was capable of carrying his Flatte te ch in 1 
Exceſs as'to acknowledge an Emperor like Domitiaaen 
for a God; was a fit Perfento'blafpheme Jelus 2 7 — 
and his Religion. The Epiſtle of Pliny 4 2 -.-— 
to the Emperor Trajan, concerning theC jk al — 
is very Famous. We there ſee. an Adhetence ts 
Chriſtianity treated as Infatuation, Obſtinacy, A 
Fol, „ under that yain Pretext, puma 
the moſt enormous of all Crimes whatſoe ver. Pliny © 
is doubtful in this Caſe, whether Repentance maß 
deſerve Pardon, or hehe 3 it be uſeleſs to ceaſe Ws . 
be a Chriſtian, when a Man has once been ſo; Whether 
the Name alone was to be” uniſhed in them, or the 
Crimes affixed to it. hoſe whom 1 have eka 
mined, ſays he, * their whole Fault to have 5 
been, chat on a certain Day they met together befor 
Sun-riſe, to ſing Praiſes alternately ro Chriſt as God; 3 2 
that they engaged themſelves by Oath, to do no . 
Wickedneſs, not to ſteal, nor commit Adultery ; W 
keep their Word inviolably, and give back whatever A 54 
they were intruſted with, if PAS © tat af2- 5 I 
ter this, the Meeting broke up, and they affeanbled - 5 be I 
again to take a Repaſt in common, in which there - "22 | 
was nothing Criminal.” He owns however, that . = 
he had-cauſed 8s many to * had a 1 
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ed in their Confeſſion, not doubting but their Stiſf⸗ 
neſs and inflexible Obſtinacy deſerved Correction, 
tho' Chriſtianity had not made them Criminal: The 
Emperor anſwered, That he ſhould: forbear o 
make Enquiry after the Chriſtians, but in caſe any of 


them were brought before him, and accuſed in F orm, 
be ſhould cauſe them to be puniſhed ; but with s 


Reſtraint, that if they denied the Charge, and made 
good their Aſſeveration by ſacrificing to the Gods; - 
they ſhould then be treated as innocent And far- - 


ther, adds Trajan, we ought in no kind of Crime o 


admit of Libels and Informations, without che 
Name of. the Accuſer ſubſcribed; for the Example 


from our Maxims. There are many ſuch Paſſages as 


theſe, to furniſh us with Reflections proper to give 


ung Perſons a Notion of the Sanctity and Purity of 
the Chriſtian Religion, the wilful and criminal Blind- 
neſs of the moſt underſtanding Men among the 
Heathens, the ſhocking Injuſtice of the moſt mode- _ 
rate and wiſeſt Princes the Romans ever had; and 
the evident Inconſiſtency of their Edicts againſt the 


Chriſtians; ſince before they could condemn, them, 


they were obliged, we ſee, to renounce not only all 


Equity, but good Senſe and right Reaſon. 4 Inj- 


perial Injunction, cries Tertullian, ' ſpeaking of this 
13 of Trajan, why. are you thus Inconſiſtent? 


If you direct the condemnation of a Crime, why: do 


you not order a ſtrict Enquiry to be made after he 


Criminals? And if you forbid the Enquiry, yx 
don't you enjoin the Abſolution of the Offence?” In 


my Opinion young Perſons ſhould not be ſuffered to 


leaye the College, till they haveread ſome ſuch Pak 


ſages as theſe in heathen Authors, as ſeveral of them 


carry with them a Proof, of the Holineſs and Truth. 


of the Chriſtian Religion, and are capable of inſpi- 


ring them with a Reverence towards it. But the 
ſureſt and moſt effeftual way of inſtilling the Senti-  - 


ments of Piety into young Perſons, is to have a Mat 


en eee ae 4283 


tet over them, who has a lively Senſe of it hinofelf. 
 Thenevery Thing about him Speaks and Inſtructs, 


. 8 y engaged u 
| For his is more properly the Buſineſs of the 
| cart, than of the Underſtanding ; and. it is with 


Virtue as with the Sciences, the way of teaching it 


by Examples is far more ſhort and {ure than that of 

Precepts. "This Character moſt excellently prevailed 
in St. Auguſtine ; and the Account he has left us 
of the Manner he any t his Diſciples, may be of 
very great Advantage both to Maſters and Scholars. 


We may'learn ow thence, that the moſt eſſential 
Qualification of a Chriſtian: Maſter, is to have for 


his Diſciples that godly Jealouſy St. Paul ſpeaks of, 
which kiadles i in him an ardent Deſire and Zeal for 


their Salvation,” and renders” him extremely careful 


to avoid whatever may be in the leaſt injurious to it. 


That great Saint, after his Converſion, retired into 


the Country with ſome of his Friehds, and there in- 
ſtructed two young Perſons, who were named Licen - 
 tius and Tryge getius. He had appointed regular Con- 
ferences, e 


— and inſi 
gw warm upon the Matter, as it is natural to young 


le, ſays St. Auguſtine, or rather to all Man- 
kind, who have all their Share of Vanity and Pride. 
St. Auguſtine ſharply reprimanded Licentius, and 
put him out of Countenance. The other, overjoyed 
at the Trouble and Confuſion he ſaw his Rival in, 
could not diſſemble his Satisfaction. The holy Man 
was ſenſibly touched with Grief upon — the 
IM EL | lecret 


s to raiſe a W AI Eſteem for Re- 
another Sub- 


re each of them were to ſpeak upon the 
different Subjects that were propoſed. Each defend. 
ed his own Opinion, and anſwered the Queſtions and 
Difficulties objected to him ; and what was urged on. 
both Sides were ſet down in Writing. Trygetius 
one Day let drop an Anſwer which was 8 altogeth - 
er ſo exact as it ſhould have been, and defired that it 
might not be put down. Licentius briſkly oppoſed 
ited upon its being written. They both 
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| ſecret Indignation of the one, and the malicious. Joy. 
of the other, and turning to them both, “ Is, this, 

ſays he, your Conduct? And this the Love 
I flattered myſelf but a Moment ago. you. were both 


monſtrances, he 


Re 


mY for me. If 4 at all ſenſible. how I eſteem. 
and 19 


ve you, and how dear your Salvation is t m, 


of Truth  - |} 


ron are perſuaded, that I deſire. no Advantage fag. 


myſelf, more than I do for youg in calling me. 
FRYE Maſter, you think you owe me any return. of 
Love and Affection, all the Acknowlegement L re. 


quire from you, is that you Study to become ges 


- 


Men, bon! eftote.” The Tears in the mean while n 
down his Cheeks in abundance, and finiſned the 
Work his Diſcourſe had begun. His Diſciples, ex- 
tremely affected with what he had ſaid, had nom ng 
| other Care but to comfort their Maſter. by a ſpeedy - 
Repentance for the Preſent, and fincere Promiſes of 
Amendment for the Future. Did the Fault then of 
| theſe young Perſons deſerve that their Mafter ſhould 
be ſo very much grieved at it? or was their 
Thing more than what is uſual in ſuch kind of Dif. ; 
putes ? And ſhall we not, by diſallowing of that Vi- 

vacity and Senſibility, extinguiſh all ardour of Stu- 
dy, and take off the Edge of a Spur, which ſeems | 
neceſſary to that Age? That was not the meaning of, 
St. Auguſtine. He ſtrove only to reſtrain a noble. 
Emulation within juſt Bounds, and hinder it from 
degenerating into Pride, the greateſt Diſeaſe to which 
Mankind is ſubject. He was far from being inclined 
to heal it by another, which perhaps is no leſs dan- 
rous, I mean Sloth. and Indolence. I ſhould: 
ia Cauſe to complain, ſays he, if I had ſuch Di-, 
ciples that I could not correct one Vice in them With 
out introducing another.“ The heathen Writers. 
have not carried this Point to ſuch a Degree of Ni- 
cety. They agree indeed, that the Ambition, uy 
"ot I | "MY | 
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my of is a Vice, but by an extrav 
| reſented as a Vice, which is 


3 * in young Men; Lacet royal 3% 
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ft ambitio, frequanter tamen cauſa virtutem ; and 
41 their utmoſt Endeavours to nouriſh and i 

the Diſeaſe. Chriſtianity alone adminiſters an uhi- 
verſal Remedy, declares "War 1 Vice in gene- 
ral, and reſtores Man to Health, Phaſe. 
y with all its moſt excellent Precepts is inſufficient 

po 10 um up alin» for Word, 
_ then {rw having eU 
of a Scholar, with the Knowledge of all human Sci- 
efices, and ed his Heart with all the moral 
Virtues, muſt at laſt give him up into the Hands of 
Religion, that they may learn from thence how to 
make a right Uſe of all that has been taught him, 
and be conſecrated for Eternity. Reaſon-ſhould in- 
form him, that without the Inſtructions of this new 
Maſter, all his Labour would be but a vain Amuſe- 
ment, as it would be confined to Earth, to Time, to 
a trifling Glory, and a frail Happineſs ;/ that this 
Guide can lead Man up to his Beginning, car- 


ry him back into the Boſom of the Divinity, put him 


in Poſſeſſion of the Sovereign Good he aims at, and 
ſatisfy his itnmenſe Deſires with a boundleſs Felicity, 
In fine the laſt and moſt important Advice Reaſon. 


ſhould ſuggeſt to him, is to receive with an entire 
Submiſſion the Inſtructions Religion will lay before 


_ to give up every ry other Light to it, and to look 

it as his greateſt Happineſs, and moſt indiſpen- 
6 le Duty, to make all his other * and _ 
Talents ſubſervient to its Glory. 


— i 2 
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Examples of Aba 8 and Sobriery 
in Meats, Drinks, App and Houſhold- F urni- 
ture. 

Bſtinence orders a Man i in the Uſe af his Meats | 

and Drinks, that it be neither unſeaſonable for 


the 
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| the Time, nor unreaſonable for the Meaſure; Nature 
is content with a little. Men ſhould rather be liks 
| the Ants and Bees, thoſe wiſeſt of Creatures, ud 
abound rather in Pefore, ubi e animus, quam: in ventre, 
4% oft ftercus, in Breaſt than in Belly. Not like che 
Locuſts, which have but one Gut.; and the Spider 
wich is little elſe than Belly. We ought therefore 
| = Hot to pamper the Body, but to improve the Mind. It . 
is juſtly obſerved, that nothing more dulls and de. 
- - , Preſſes the Genius, nothing more clogs and fetters' 
I the Activity and Sprightlineſs of the Soul, than too” 
| much pampering of the Body, or a ſottiſh Luxury in 
Heating and Drinking: As on the other Hand, noe 
'. _, thing is more conducive to the free and lively Exer- 
ciſes of the Mind, in all its Operations, chan Abſti- 
nence, Temperance, . and Sobriety. Preſerve che 
| Fleſh we muſt, make Proviſion for it we may not... 
_ Debtors we are to ſee. to it, not to live to it. As any 
one is more Wiſe, ſo he is more Temperate; He eats' © 
to live, not lives to eat, nor is a Slave to his Appe- 
tite or Palate. Abſtinence is a. Virtue both m. 
manded and commended by God in ſeveral Places ol 
the holy Rees. Me there ſee a Daniel who fed 
upon a Gruel; and an Eliſha upon Colewortss An 
Elijah upon a Cake baked on the Coals, and a Cruſe 
of Water: John the Baptiſt, upon Locuſts and wild © 
Honey: And the Diſciples upon Barley Bread, &c. 
he ancient Gauls were very-abſtemious and ſparing 
ia their Diet, and uſed to fine any one who out-grew 
his Girdle. Philo obſerveth that the ancient Jews uſed - 
after their Sacrifices, to make their Feaſts in the Temple, 
that the Place and Action might mind them of 80- 
briety: So in Moſes's time, Exodus xviii. 12, The 
Egy ptians uſed to carry about a Death's Head 10 their 
| Feaſts, to reſtrain their inordinate Appttites, Socrates ' 
is ſaid by Sobriety, to have had always a ſtrong Body, 
and to have lived eyer in Health, and that by the good 
Order of his Diet he eſcaped the Plague at Arhens,. 9 
never avoiding the City, nor the Company of the In- 
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fected, ahereas the greateſt Part of the City was con- 
#1 ſumed by it. Allan. lib, 13. 


It is reported of Galen the great Phyfician, that be 
lived 140 Years, and that after he was a; - 
Years old, he was never grieved with any Sickneſs, 
except the Grudge of a Fever for one Day: His Rules 
were, firſt, Never to eat and drink his fill; 2dly, 


never to eat any raw Thing; 3dly, To have always 


ſome ſweet Savour about him. Sipontinus de vita ejus. 
Alexander the Great, when the Queen of Caria, to 
ſhew her great Love-to him, ſent him daily variety of 
Diſhes, — at laſt ſent her Cooks and Bakers to him, 
he returned them back again, ſaying, That he had no 
need of their Service, for his Maſter Leonidas had 


provided him better Cooks, by texching him to dine 
and ſup frugally and ſparingly. 


The Turk's Baſhaws when they feaft any great Am- 


baſſador, uſed to entertain him with nothing but Rice 85 8 


and Mutton, and that but ſparingly, and plainly 
dureſſed. And for their Drink, it is but fair Water out | 


of the River. Turk. Hiſt, 


The Lacedemonians had their Ephori, who were 
Magiſtrates that took care that there were no intem- . 


rate Perſons in the City ; and if any grew fat through - | : AY 


dleneſs and Intemperance, they were publickly beaten. 


They alſo looked after every one's Apparel, to ſee haet 
none uſed ſtrange or effeminate Faſhions: And if any 


knew any other Art of Cookery than to dreſs” Meat 


in a plain manner, they were expelled the Ciry. Elian. t; 


Lib. 14. 


Alcamen being blamed by one for living ſo bag | 


—— , —" 


when he was ſo Ly anſwered; That it becometh him | | 


who enjoys a great Eſtate, to live accor 
ſon, not according to Luſt. Plutarch. 


Ann 


The ancient Romans baniſhed Epicures out of their e 


City, as a Cauſer of much Miſchief and Wickedneſs - 


amongſt” the Youth. 80 alſo did the Meſſenian. 5 | 


| Elan. Lib. * 


. 


"Es - , 


Epiontus hiinſelf, that beld Man's e don 1 5 


"6 in Pleaſures, yet was of a very temperate zug I 


- ov Diet, faying, That he foutid far more pleaſure 5 
in it, than in Abundance; Theat. Vit. | 
Anächarſis, the Philoſopher, uſed to- ſayz That * | 
Krit Cup was to quench Thirſt, che ſecond; to: make. - 

© merry, the third for Pleaſures a— fourth, was | 
to Madneſs./ - „ | 
. Romulus 3 a Frs that if y Woman ea 
till ſhe was drunken, ſhe ſhould die for it: And him- 
1 where was plenty of Wine, 
_ drank very ſparingly; and being asked the Reaſon, 
aniwered, I drink as n not as much ag 
# -can;- Sabel. Lib. 4. 


„When 1 the ſent n Talente of Is 
Silver to Xenocrates, he ined the Ambaſſadors 
- that'b t it, with a very ſparing Supper; aud wen 


_ they:aske him the next Day to whom they ſhould de- 

| liver the Money? he anſwered, Do you not — 

by your laſt Night's Supper, that Renocrates 

n of ſuch Gifts? Platina. | 
-: Auguſtus Cæſar 'uſed to wear no other Apparel but | 

ſuch as his Wife, his Siſter, or Daughter made him; 


and uſed to fay, That rich and gay Cloathing, was _ 


either the Enſign of Pride, or che Nurſe of Laney: 
Suetonius. 
Alphonſus, King of Argon, ad Sicily, being c 
asked ho he would live without the Uſe and Kno- 
ledge of pute Wine, and content himſelf, with Wine 
ſo much allayed with Water, contrary to the Cuſtom 


of all Kings and Courtiers, anſweted, That Wiſdom 


is obſcured by Wine, and therefore it became. not a 


| King, by immoderate Drinking, to. extinguilh that 
without which he could not well maintain-the Name 
of King or Emperor, And being asked what his 
meaning was to mix his Wine with” Water? his An- 
{wer was, Leſt I be made drunk: For, ſaid he, Fam 
not ignorant how much the intemperate Uſe 'of Wine 
did eclipſe the wy of great Alexander. * * 
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PE a Friend why he did ſo much condemn te 
Vice of Drunkenneſs? 1 4 it, ſaid he, becaufe I Kno . 
that Madneſs and Luſt are she Orig of R. 
notrmitan. "+ HR 
=. Carthagiolags made a Law, chat none of their „ 
Magiſtrates, during * Office, ſhould drink ' 
Wine. Sueto. 

The 3 were very en bad Ws: 1 
prevent Drunkenneſs, made a Law like to ts of* 
Ahalverus, as the Poet teſtifies. _ Eſth. i. B. ILL 

” Quinetiam Spart mos eft laudibilis alle, 
Ut bibit arbitrio pocula quiſque ſuo. i 2 T0 

4 travelling chrough ſome. Deſarts in Pets | 
Ga, himſelf and his _ were in.great Oi ej for. - 
want of Water; And one of the Soldiers having Ef 
Sons ready to die. with Thirſt, ſought up and, | are 5 
and at laſt found a little Water, with £0 he on | 
a leather Bottle, and ſo was running with it to his Sons 
but by the way meeting Alexander, he filled out the . 
Water in a. Diſh, and offered it to him: Alexander 
asked him whither he was carrying it? the Man yy . 
him to his Sons, who were ready to die with, Thirſt: 
But, ſaid he, Pray you, Sir, do - you drink it; for if 
my Sons die I can get more, but if you die we ſhall '$ 
not have ſuch another King, Alexander hearing his, 

gave him the Water again, wn bade him carry it to 
dis Sons. At another time heing in the like Strai | 
in the Deſarts of Arabia, ſome of his Soldiers ſeeking 
about, found ſome muddy Water, wherewith one fille 
ing his Helmet, ran with, it to Alexander; who too 
it and thanked him for his Diligence, but poured the 
Water upon the Ground, tho* be was exceeding 
_ Thirſty, faying, If I alone ſhould drink, it would - 
make my Soldiers languiſh; and accordingly they ſee- 
ing his Abſtinence, ns i themſelves by his Ex- 
ample, and marched. forward. Quia, Curt. 7 2 

Marcus Curius was famous. amongſt the Romans for * 
his Frugality and Valour: When, Ambaſſadors came 
to him — the e * Tags wo ſuring | . 
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a Country-Houſe upon a Stool by the Fire, and ſup- 
— 55 ping upon ſhort Commons out of a wooden Platter; 
be contemning their Riches, and they wondring at his 
Poverty : And when they brought him a great Sum 
of Gold, entreating him to accept fayourably of it; 
he, ſmiling, anſwered, You are very ſupertkigus, I will 


* "7 22 
* 32 6 . "2 N F : 
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not ſay fooliſh Ambaſſadors : Tell the Satnnites, that 


I had rather rule over rich Men, than hp rich myſelf; 
and carry back that precious, but ill-provided Gift, and 
remember that I can neither be overcome in Battle, nor 
- corrupted with Bribes. Val. Marx. 
What is reported of the Emperor Prohus, who 
holds one of the firſt Places in the Number of great 
Princes, and under whom the Roman Empire arrived 
at the higheſt Pitch of Happineſs, deſerves” our Ad. 
miration. During his War with Perſia, as he was r. 


ting at Dinner upon the bare Ground, and eating a 


Meſs of Pork and Peaſe,” Word was brought him that 
the. Perſian Ambaſſadors were arrived” Without 
changing either his Poſture” or Dreſs, which was no 
. Other than Þ& vj Coat, but made of Woollen, and 
a Cap which he wore for want of Hair, he ordered 
them to be introduced, and told them, that he the 
Emperor; and they might go and tell their Maſter, 
That if he did not take care, he would, in a Month's - 
time, lay all his Fields as naked of Trees and Corn, as 
his Head was of Hairs; and, at the ſame. tine, he 
took off his Cap, to make them the better compte 
hend his meaning, He then invited them te eat part 
of his Dinner, in caſe they were hungry; if not, they 
had nothing to do but go back immediately.” The 
Ambaſſadors made their Report 
Was in a terrible Fright, as well as his Soldiers, "that 
they had to deal with a People who were ſuch-profel- 
ſed Enemies to Luxury and Pleaſures. He came-in 
| Perſon to meet the Emperor, and granted him what- 
ever he demanded. By comparing all I have hitherto 
mentioned concerning Pomp and Simplicity; on the 
one Side, whatever is apt to make 2 ſplendid Appear- 
"Y 4 es dos ance, dy 


to their Prince, who © 
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ben he 2 th Selber: FF 
ance, Riches,” magnificent Buildings, 3 Tae, 
- Cloathies, ind a Table moſt fam ptuoully and deheately _ 
ſpread z and on the other Poverty, Foy, ene, Fru- 
licy- and Modeſty, but attended wick Victories, 
Triompbo, Conſulſhips, dictatorial Power, and che 
and the Empire of the World; I leave it to the Judg- - 
ment of any Man of good Senſe and Reaſon, on Whick 
Side lies the Noble and Great, and which he thinks 
deſerves moſt his Eſteem and Admiration. The De- 
cifion will not be difficult. And tis this natural and = 
unſtudied Sentiment which I look upon as the Rule of 
good Taſte, in the Point of ſolid Glory and real G- 
deur. In quoting theſe antient Examples of Madelty 
and Frugality, I have no Deſign of g them 
as perfect Is for us to follow. Our Age and 
NaN e with ſo maſculine and robuſ a 
Virtue. There are, beſides, certain Rules of Decen- 
cy to be obſerved, and in every State and Condition, - 
Things may be reduced to an heneſt and commenda- + 
ble W which will juſtify and correct the 
Uſe of them. But ſure we ought to he much concern- 
ed and aſhamed to ſee how far the antient Pagans have 
out-ſtripped us in Virtue 3. and *tis our Duty to take 
- fome Pains at leaſt to conform ourſelves in a imall 
| to thoſe primitive Rules, though we are nee 
happy ci to have any longer the Courage and Li- 
berty of attaining to them in Perfection. I defire to 
know, whether thoſe great Princes I have ſpoke of, 
thoſe Men of extraordi Talents and ſuperior =. 
nius, - had not the Taſte ol real Greatneſs 2 ſolid | / FE 
Glory? Whether all Nations and Ages have been miſ- | | 
taken in the high. Encomiums they have given 3 and 
whether any one ever ventured to charge. them with -. 
| having debaſed either. the Nobility of their Birth, the 
| Dignity of their Station, or the Majeſty of the Em- . 
pire? And whether, on the other Hand, theſe were 
not the Qualities which raiſed them the higher, and 
have univerſally drawn upon them the Eſteem, Love, 
ak 2 of * Can any private . - 
on 
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292 The Complete Engliſh Scholar. Part H. 
ſon now imagine himſelf a better Judge of real Glo— 
ry than they were, or-ſhould he think himſelf un- 
happy, or diſhonoured, by being found in ſuch l- 
luſtrious Company, and ſtanding by a Trajan, an 
Antoninus, or a Marcus Aurelius ? Shall we pay a 
greater Regard to an Apicius, who, ſetting up fox a4 
perfect Maſter, in the Art of Cookery, infected and 
corrupted his Age by that wretched Science ? Ow 
 [cientiam popinæ profeſſus, diſciplina ſua ſeculum infecit. 
Shall we prefer to the great Examples I have quoted, 
thoſe of Caligula, Nero, Ortho, Vitellius, Commo- 
dus, or Heliogabalus ? For, through an ineſtima- 
ble Happineſs, all the good Emperors in general, 
# : and without Exception, have been of the Character 
| I here recommend; and all the bad Emperors in 
general are found in the oppoſite Claſs,, with al 
the Vices which I condemmnm. 


* 1 


— 1 A. 411 —_ 


" Of the Taſte of ſolid Glory, and real Greatheſs. | 
AE L the World agrees, that one of the firſt _ 

£ A. Cares in training up of Youth to the Study of 
poles Learning, is to lay down in the Beginning 

uch Rules and Principles of fine Taſte, as may ſerve 

to guide and direct them in the Reading of Authors, 

Tis the more neceſſary to give them a like Aﬀift- 
ance in the Caſe of Hiſtory, which may be regard- 

ed as the Study of Morality and Virtue, as it is f 
far more. Importance to paſs a right Judgment up- 
on Virtue than Eloquence, and leſs ſhameful "and 
dangerous to be miſtaken in the Rules of Diſcourſe, 

than in thoſe of Morality. | Our Age, and our Na- 
tion in particular, ſtand in need of being undeceived . - 

concerning a great Number of Miſtakes and falſe | 
Prejudices, which daily prevail more and more, up- . 
on the Points of Poverty and Riches ; Modeſty and 
Oſtentation; Simplicity of Buildings and Furniture; _ 
Coſtlineſs and Magnificence, Frugalicy and Delicacy * 
#4 f a © 2 . RR”. 
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I Diet in a Word, upon almoſt every Thing that 


is made the Object of the Contempt 6r- Admiration 


of Mankind. In Matters of this Nature, the pub- 
lic Taſte becomes a Rule to Youth. They look 
upon that”as valuable, which they ſee cycry Body 


ſet a Valve upon; and are guided not bf ee | 


but by Cuſtom: © One fingle bad Example ſhall ſuf-. 


fice to corrupt the Minds of Youth, Which are ſufs. 


% 


'% 


ime when Vices are grown: into Faſhion, and In- 
clination takes Pains to extinguiſh every Sentiment 
of Honour and Probity. How neceſſary then is this 
Science to them, whoſe principal Effort is to remove 
the falſe Prejudices which lead us aſide, becauſe they 


pleaſe us; whoſe Office is to heal us, and deliver . 


ceptible of every Impfeſſion. We have therefore. . 
Ken Cuule 3s be apprehenſive in Paige at 6. 


us from the popular Erroꝶs we have ſucked in with. 8 


our Milk; to teach us he to diſcern betwixt True 


and Falſe, Good and Evil, ſolid Greatneſs and vain 


Oſtentation; and to hinder the Contagion of bad | 
Examples and vicious Cuſtom from infeCting the 
Minds of Youth, and ſtifling in them the happy- 


| Seeds of Virtue and Probity, which are implanted 


there. Tis in this Science, which conſiſts in judg- - 


ing of Things, not by common Opinion, but by 


Truth, not by a ſpecious Out ſide, but by real Me- 


rit, that Socrates has placed all the Wiſdom of Man 


1 have therefore thought it my Duty to begin this 
Treatiſe of Hiſtory, with laying down Principles and 
Rules how to paſs a ſound Judgment upon great and 


good Actions, to diſcern wherein ſolid Glory and 


real Greatneſs conſiſt, and to diſtinguiſh expreſsly, 


what is worthy of Eſteem and Admiration, from 


what is deſerving only of Indifference or Contempt. 
Without theſe Rules and Precautions, young Per- 


ſons, who have no other Guides than their own In- 


clinations, or the popular Opinions, may follow 
ſuch Patterns as are moſt conformable to theſe falſe 
Ideas, and give Way to the Paſſions and Vices of 


* doe 
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. thoſe whoſe Aftions make a Figure in Hiſtory in- . 
. but are not always virtuous and valuable. 
5 y. ſpeaking, the Goſpel. only, and the Word 
| ;od, can n ſure and infallible Rules o 
. — 15 in ley ight Judgment; = it ſeems - 

rom thence, 
the Inſtructions Iundertake to give Youth on'fo im- 
portant a Subject. But to make them the better 
prehend, how blameable the Errors are which 
oppoſe, and how contrary even to right Reden, 
I ſhall draw. my Principles only from heathen Wri 
= who will teach us, that what renders a Man 
great and worthy of Admiration, is neither 
; 34 magnificent Buildings, coſtiy Habits, or 
hy mptuous Furniture; neither a luxuriqus Table, 
great Employments or Birth, neither Reputa- 
| . or Actions of Shew, ſuch as Via and Con- 


eſts, nor even the moſt valuable Endowments f 


ic Mind ; but that 'a Man owes his real Worth to 
the Heart, and that the more truly great ahd gene- 
rous he is in that Reſpect, the more he will deſpiſe 
what r | 


0 
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I berein ſolid PR” real Greaneh 6 ous. 


1W atever is external to a Man, whatever may 'be | 
common to good and bad, does not make hi 
7 valuable. We muſt judge of a Man by * 
Heart. From thence proceed great Deſigns, great 
Actions, and great Virtues. . Solid Glory, which 
| cannot be imitated by Pride, nor equalled by 
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Pomp, reſides in the Source of perſonal Qualifica- | 
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tions and noble Sentiments. To Fe good, liberal, 
| beneficent, and generous ;' to value Riches. only for 
the Sake of diſtributing them, Places of Honour for 
the Service of our Country, Power and Credit to be 
| in a „ to — Vice * reward Virtue. . 
0 


2 
N 


to bo really good without ſecking to appear ſo (-s 
| bes Forbes nobly, to ſuffer Injuries and Affromts 
with Patience, to- ſtifle Reſentmentz, and do an 
Sorts of good Offices to an 3 When we haye 
it in our Power to be revenged of him; to «prefer 
the publie Good to 1 Thing beſide, to ſacrifice 
our Wealth to it, our Repoſe, Life, and Reæpata- 
tion, if required; tlüs is what makes a Man truly 
great, and really deſerving of Eſteem. Take away . 
robity from the moſt eminent Actions, the moſt 
valuable Diſpoſitions, and what are they but Objects 
of Contempt? Are the Drunkenneſs of Alexander, 
the Murder of his beſt Friends, his inſatiable Thirſt 
after Praiſe and Flattery, and his Vanity in deſiring 
to paſs for the Son of Jupiter, though he did nat 
believe himſelf to be ſo, are theſe conſiſtent with the 
Character of a great Prince? When we ſee Marmg, 
and after him Sylla, pouring out che Rlood af the 
Roman Citizens in vaſt Streams ſor the Eſtablimmenkxk 
of their own Power, can we pay any Regard to their 
Victories and Triumphs? On the'other Hand, when 
we hear the Emperor Titus uſing hat celebrated Ex- - 
reſſion, My Friends, I have doſt a Day, becauſe he 
>; | done good to no Body; and another, upon be- 
0 ing p to ſign a Warrant for Execution, ſaying; 
I could with I knew not how to write; or the Ems 
peror Theodoſius, after having ſet the Priſoners 
Liberty on an Eaſter-day, Would to God I cout 
alſo open the Graves and give Life to the Deads 
when we ſee a young Scipio courageouſi ſurmount- 
ing a Paſſion, which overcomes the greateſt Part f 
Mankind; and upon another Occaſion, ging Leer- 
tures of Continence and Wiſdom to a young Prince, 
who had ſwerved. from his Duty; hen we ſee a 
Tribune of the Reople, a declared — of the 
ſaid Scipio, loudly in his Defence againſt; 
the unjuſt Accuſers who had conſpired his Deſtruſ- 
tion; and, laſtly, when we read in Hiſtory aux 
Actions of Liberality, A Aa 3 * | 
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Clemency, or Forgetfulneſs-of Injuries, is it in out 
Power to refuſe them our Eſteem and Admiration,  : 
and do we not {till find ourſelves affected, after fo 
many Ages paſt, with the bare Recital of "them? 
Henry II. of France, if I ani not miſtaken; having 
offered the famous Henry de Meſmes the Place of 
Advocate - General, he took the Liberty /to-repreſent 
ro his Majeſty, that the Place was not vacant. It 
is, anſwered the King, becauſe I am diſſatisſied wih 
the Perſon that fills it. Excuſe me, Sir, anſwered 
Henry de Meſmes, after having modeſtly ſpoke in 
Defence of the Perſon accuſed, I had rather tear up 
the Ground with my Nails, than enter into that Pol 5 
through ſuch a Gate. The King gave Kar to his 
Remonſtrance, and continued the Advocate -Genęral 
in his Place; who coming the next Day to thanx 
kim for the Services he had done him, Henry de 
Meſmes would ſcarce accept of his Acknowledgments. 
for an Action which he ſaid was an indiſpenſable 
Duty; and could not have been omitted without diſs. 
gracing himſelf for ever. And here I muſt alk; 
when we read of ſuch Actions, can we poſſibly reſiſt 
the Impreſſion they make upon our Hearts? Ties 
the Voice and Teſtimony of an upright; Sound, and 
your Nature, not yet corrupted by ill Examples and 
d Principles, which ſhould. be the Rule of our 
Judgments, and in a Manner the Baſis of this Taſte - 
of ſolid Glory and real Greatneſs I am now ſpeaking+ - 
of. And *tis our Buſineſs only to attend to this Voice, 

WW - _ to conſult it univerſally, and conform to it. I R⏑⁰ 

i very well, that ſomething elſe is requiſite, beſides: 

* Precepts and Examples, to make a Man thus ſupe- 
rior to the ſtrongeſt Paſſions, and that God alone can 
inſpire him with theſe Sentiments of Nobleneſs ane 
Grandeur, as the Heathens themſelves inform us. 

But we cannot too much inculcate theſe Principles 

upon Youth ; and it were to be wiſhed they c 

never hear any other D iſcourſe, and that theſe Pre- 

cepts were continually in their Ears. The My ; 
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thoſe Sentiments of Probity and Integrity we bring 


a aſked what they think, what Hires, on beautiful, 


zs ſer before them. *Tis this Anſwer, this Judg- 


Regulus expoſing himſelf to the moſt cruel Tor- 


and Wiſdom; all the antient Romans, ſo illuſtrious, 


8 : 
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into the World with us; or, if they have ſwerved | 
from them, to draw them back "by „and 


| re-kindle in chem thoſe precious Spares, by fre- 


vent Examples of Virtue. When, upon 
Point of Hiſtory that is read to them, or at 5 
upon the brighteſt and moſt important, 1 ars 


and commendable, and, on the other Hand, what 
appears blameable/and contemptible, it ſeldom hap- 


pens, but Vouth anſwer juſtly and rationally, and 


paſs a ſound and equitable Judgment upon all char 


ment, which, as I have already ſaid, is in them the 
Voice of Nature and 5 Reaſon, and cannot be 
ſuſpected as not being ſuggeſted to them, that be. 
comes to them the Rule of a good Taſte with reſpect 

to ſolid Glory and true Greatneſs. When they ſee 8 


ments, rather than break his Word; a Cyrus and 
a Scipio making a public Profeſſion of . — i 


and ſo generally eſteemed, leading a poor, frugal, 
and ſober Life; and, on the other Hand, ſee ; nd 
tions of Treachery, Debauchery, Diſſoluteneſs, low 
and - ſordid Avarice, in great and conſiderable Per- 
ſons, they heſitate not a Moment, before they ro- 
nounce in Favour: of the Side they ought. One 
would think nothing could be added to theſe noble 
Sentiments which the Pagans give us of human Po.W . 
er and Greatneſs, or to the Examples of Virtue, 
which I have quoted above in ſuch great Abundance.- 
But let us hear what à wiſe Man ſays, Who wass 
brought up not in the School of Plato or Socrates 
but of Jeſus Chriſt, I mean St. Auguſtine, who af. 
ter having drawn the Character of a great Prince,. 
teaches us, by one Circumſtance he adds to the De- 


liſts, 


— 
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ſiſts, and how far Opriſtianity exceeds the Pagan 
Virtues, which were 


founded in Vanity A 


and Pride. We do not call Chriſtian Princes 


great and happy (aays this Father; ſpeaking of dhe 


Emperors) for having reigned long, or for dying in 
Peace, and be their Children Nel vm | 


' the Throue, for: avieg comfurrat.ah BROS: 


- | 1 in Compariſon of him, and at mag 


che State, or ſuppreſſed an Inſurrection, Advantages 
which are common to them with ſuch Princes as are 


Worſhippers of Devils. But we call them great ande 
happy, when they make Juſtice to flouriſh, and a- 


midſt the Praiſes that are given them, and the Re- 


ſpects that are paid them, do not grow proud, but 
remember they are Men, when they tubmir their 
Power to the ſovereign _ of the Lord of 


and make it ſubſervient only. to the Eſtabliſhment? -| 


true Religion; when they fear God, love him, and 
worſhip him; when they value not their — ; 


der no Apprehenſions of Rivals or Enemies — 4 
they are ſlow to puniſh, and ready to pardan; when 
3 the State, and not 

atification of their own Vengeance, and par- 


don only with a View to correct, and not to give 


Encouragement to Wickedneſs ; ; when being obliged _ 
to uſe Severity, they temper it with ſome Action of 
| Mildneſs and Clemency ; when they are ſo much 
the more reſerved in their Pleaſures, as they are 
more at Liberty to indulge themſelves in them; 


when they rather chuſe to command their Paſſions _. 


than to govern all the Nations in the World; and 
when they do all theſe Things, not with a View: to 
vain Glory, but the Love of eternal Happi- 
neſs.” was not in the Power of Paganiſm to in- 
ire ſuch noble Sentiments, and, at the ſame Time, 
ſo pure from all Self- love and vain Glory. Har 
ommia faciurit, non propter ardorem inanis glories fed: 
propter caritatem felicitatis æternæ. Nothing but the 
RS. ara was 88 or raiſing Man . ets 


. | 
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tions, that he might refer them only to God, where- 


in his intire Greatneſs and Glory conſiſts. For whilit 


2 Man continues wrapt up in Vimaſall, let him make 


what Effarts he will to appear great and raiſe him» 


ſelf, he remains ſtill what he is, low-and mean; and 


can really. become great only by uniting himſelf to 

him whos, the only Source of all Glorꝶ and Greats. 

neſs... Hence aroſe. that | innumerable Company of 

| Heroes, of every Condition, Ser, and 
Perſons of the . Rank and Diſtinction 

laid "down at the Foot of the Croſs their Riches; 

Grandeur, Magnificence, Dignities, Sciences, Elo . 


quence, and Reputation, and counted all choſe Sa- 


a Degree of Perfection, as to make him abſo- — 
| kur) forget gl in-che midſt of the greateſt A- 1 


crifices as of no Value. Paulinus, the Honour of 


France, and Glory of his Age, whilſt all the World 
ſtood in Admiration at his Gegeroſity, in diftributing 
the immenſe Riches he poſſeſſed in everal Provinces 
among the Poor, thought he had yet done nothing; 

and compared hitnſelf to a Wreſtler preparing to en- 


gage, ora Man that was ready to ſwim. over a River; 
who had neither of them. made -any great P 


by putting off their Clothes. What ſhall I fay of 
Ladies, who were ſome 


the Multitude of illuſtri 
of them deſcended from 


e Scipio's and the Gracchiz 


Paula, Olympias, Marcella, Melania, and did ſuch 


Honour to the Goſpel, by treading under Foot the 
Pomps and Vanities of the World ? How 


great 
that 3 of Marcella, when after ſhe had diſtri- 
__ all her Goods to the Poor, ſeeing Rome taken 


and pillaged by the Gochs, thanked God ſhe had fe. 
— her Wealth beiden and that the Loſs of the = 
City had found her Mor, and not made her fo! 


uod pauperem illam non feriſſet captivitas, ſed inveniſſet. 


” 


q 


1 


No Triumph ever equalled that which Chriſtian Ha- 
mility gained in the Perſon of Melania, when ne 
went to Nola to viſit Paulinus. We have an elo- 


„ it — n. 2 
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ſelf. All her Family, that is, the greateſt and moſt - 
eminent Perſons in Rome, waited upon her, and re- 
ſolved by way of Honour to attend her in this Journey. 
with all the uſual, Pomp belonging to Perſons of their 
Quality. The Appian Way was covered over with 
gilt and ſplendid Coaches, with Horſes richly Har- 
neſſed, and | Chariots: of all Kinds'in Abundance. 
In the midſt of this pompous Train, matched a 
venerable for her Age, and mounted on alittle lean 
Horſe, and clothed in a Garment of plain nl 
All Eyes however were turned and fixed upon 
humble Melania. Nobody took any Notice of the 
Gold, the Silk, and Purple, which glittered around 
her ; the coarſe Stuff extinguiſhed all that vain | 
Splendor. There was ſeen in the Children what the 
Mother. had quitted and trampled under Foot, as a 
- Sacrifice to — Chriſt. The great Lords and La- 
dies, who made up this pompous Retinue, inſtead 
of being aſhamed of the vile and abject Condition 
the holy Widow appeared in, thought it an Honour 
to draw near to her, and touch her Garments, think- 
ing by this humble and reſpectful Condeſcenfion, to > 
0 5 the Pride of their own Riches and Magnifi-. 
cence. Thus, _ this Occaſion, the Pomp of the 
Roman Greatneſs paid Homage to the N of 
bo Goſpel. | 
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TT is not without Ress, cher Hiſtory has been 
ever looked upon as the Light of Ape, the De- 
fitory of Events, the faithful Witneſs. of Truth, 

55 Source of Prudence and good Counſel, and the 
Rule of Conduct and Manners. Confined without 
it to the Bounds of the Age and Country wherein we 
live, and ſhut up in the — . Circles of ſuch Bran- 
ches of Knowledge as are peculiar to us, and n 
the Limits of our own private Reflections, we re» 
main ever in a kind of Infancy, which leaves us 


Strangers to the reſt of he World, and pr 
jgno> 


* ä — 


ignorant of all that has gone before us, or even now g 
fſüurrounds us. What is the ſmall Number of Years 
that make up the longeſt Life? Or what the Extent _ 
of Country which we are able to poſſeſs or travel 
cover, but an imperceptible Point in Compariſon of 


the vaſt Regions of the Univerſe, and the long Series 


of Ages which have ſucceeded one another ſince the 
Creation of the World ? And yet all we are capable -. 
of knowing muſt be limited to this imperceptible 
Point, unleſs we call in the Study of Hiſtory to our 


Aſſiſtance, which opens to us every Age and every 1 


Country, keeps up a Correſpondence betwixt us and 
the great Men of Antiquity, ſets all their Actions 
before our Eyes, all their Atchievements, their Vir- 
tues, and their Faults; and by the prudent Reflec- - 


tions it lays before us, or gives us an Opportunity ß 


making, ſoon teaches us tg be wiſe before our Time 
and in a Manner, far Superior to all the Lectures of 
the greateſt Maſters. Hiſtory may properly be called - 
the common School of Mankind, equally open and - 

uſeful both to Great and Small, to Princes and Sub- 
jects, and ſtill more neceſſary to Princes and great 
Men, than to all the World beſides. For how can 
awful Truth approach them amidſt the Crowd of 
Flatterers which ſurround them on all Sides, and are 


continually commending and admiring them, or, in 


other Words, corrupting and poiſoning their Hearts 
and Underſtandings? How I ſay, can Truth make - 
her feeble Voice to be heard amidſt ſuch Tumult 


and Confuſion ? How venture to lay before them 


the Duties and Slaveries of Royalty? How, ew 
them wherein their true Glory conſiſts, and repre- 
ſent to them, that if they will look back to the Ori- 
ginal of their Inſtitution, they may clearly find the 
were made for the People, and not the People for 
them? How, put them in Mind of their Faults,” - 
inſtil into them a Dread of the juſt Judgment of 
Poſterity, and diſperſe the thick Cloud, which the 
vain Phantom of their Greatneſs, and the being in- 
r dd 0 tox 
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toxicated with the Heighe of their Fortune, has 
formed arround them? Theſe Services, which are ' 
. "To neceſſary and important, cannot be paid them, 

but by the Aſſiſtance of Hiſtory, which alone has 
the Power of ſpeaking freely to them, and the right 
of placing an abſolute Judgment upon the Actions 
of Princes, no leſs than Fame, which Seneca calls, 
 Tiberrimum principum judicem. They may extol their 
_ - Abilities, ſet off their Underſtanding or Courage, 
and boaſt of their Exploits and Conqueſts as much 
as they pleaſe ; if they have no Foundation for all 
this in Truth and Juſtice, Hiſtory will ſecretly con- 
demn them under borrowed Names. The greateſt 
Part of the moſt famous Conquerors, they will ſee, 
are treated as public Plagues, the Enemies of Man- 
kind, and the Robbers of Nations, who hurried'on 

«by a reſtleſs and blind Ambition, carry Deſolation 

from Country to Country, and, like an Inundation - 
or a Fire, ravage all that they meet in their Way. 

They will ſee a Caligula, a Nero, and a Domitian, 

- who were praiſed to an Exceſs during their Lives, 

become the Horror and Execration of Mankind af- 
ter their Death; whereas Titus, Trajan, Antoni- 
nus, and Marcus Aurelius, are ſtill looked upon as 
the Delights of the World, for having made ule of 
their Power only to do Good. Thus we may ſay, 
that Hiſtory is to them a Tribunal raiſed in their 
Life time, like that which was formerly erected a- 
mong the Egyptians, where Princes, like private 
Men, were tried and condemned after their z 
and that hence. they may learn before hand, the 
Sentence that will for ever be paſſed upon their Re- 
* Tis Hiſtory, in 5 which fixes the 
Seat of Immortality upon Actions truly great, and 
ſets a Mark of Infamy on Vices, which no -Aﬀter- 
ages can ever efface. Tis by Hiſtory, that miſtaken 
Merit, and oppreſſed Virtue, appeal to the uncor- 
ruptible Tribunal of Poſterity, which repays them the 
Juſtice their own Age has ſometimes re CO... 
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deen in ee, wigs lar, „ 
and, without Reſpect of Perſons, and the Fear of a 


Power which is now no more, condemns the unjuſt - 
Abuſe of Authority. with an inexorable Severity. 


There is no Age or Condition which may not draw 1 = Ol 
the ſame Advantages from Hiltory ; and whatThave 


ſaid of Princes and Conquerors, comprehends alfo, 
in ſome Meaſure, all Perſons in Power, Miniſters of 


State, Generals of Armies, Officers, ſtrates, „ 
Governors of Provinces, Prelates, ecclefiaſtical Su- 


periors both Secular and Regular, Fathers and Mo- 


* 


thers, Maſters and Miſtreſſes; in a Word, whoever 
have Authority over others. For ſuch Perſons have 


ſometimes more Haughtineſs, Pride, and Hu _ 


in a very limited Station, than Kings in theirs, an 


carry their deſpotic Diſpoſition and arbitrary Power 
to a greater Length. Hiſtory therefore is of great 


Advantage, to lay uſeful Leſſons before them all, 


and preſent them with a faithful Mirror of their Du- 
ties and Obligations by an unſuſpected Hand, and 
thus let them know, that they are all conſtituted for | 


the Sake of their Inferiors, and not their Inferiors fr 


them. 
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Of Prophane Hiſtory. 


Rx Rules and Priticiples' for che Study of 
© prophane M _ 


ſeven. To reduce this Study to Order and Method: 


To obſerve what relates to Uſages and Cuſtoms :! /! 


Principally to enquire after the Truth: To endea- 
vour to find out the Cauſes of the Riſe and Fall f 
Empires, the Victory or Loſs of Battles, and E- 
vents of the like Nature: To ſtudy the Character 


of the People and Men mentioned in Hiſtory: 


To attend to ſuch Inſtructions as concern Manners, 
and the Conduct of Life: And, laſtly, carefully 
to take notice of every Thing that relates t Re- 
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1. Divide the whole Body of an Hiſtory i into ber- 


3 tain Parts and Intervals, which at once lay before 


the Mind, a Kind of general Plan of the whole Hi 


ſtory, point out the principal Events, and let us ins 


to the Series and Duration of them. Theſe Divi- 


ions muſt not be too many, leſt they throw us into 


Confuſion and Obſcurity. Thus the whole Time of 


the Roman Hiſtory, from Romulus to Auguſtus, 
- Which takes in ſeven hundred and twenty*three. 
_ Years,..may be divided into five Parts, The firſt - 


Diviſion from the Building of the City, includes the + 


| Reigns of the ſeven Kings, which laſted two hundred 
and torty-four Years. 
bliſhment of the Conſuls, to the Conqueſt of Rome, 
by the Gauls, and takes in an hundred and twenty Years. | © 


he ſecond is, from the Eſta- 


It includes the Eſtabliſhment of the Conſuls, che 
Tribunes of the People, the Decemvirs, the military 


Tribunes with conſular Power, the Siege and Con- 
queſt of Veil. The third is, from the Sacking of 
Rome to the firſt Punic War, and takes in an hundred 

and twenty-four Years. It includes the Conqueſt of _ 


Rome by the Gauls, the War with the Samnites, 
and againſt Pyrrhus, &c. So much Chronology as is 


fufficient to give a clear and diſtinct Idea, not of the 


preciſe Year of every particular Fact, but, in gene- 


ral, of the Age wherein the moſt conſiderable Events 


fell out, is needful. Geography is abſolutely ge- 


ceſſary for the Boys, and for want of learning it 


when they are young, Abundance of | Perſons cn 


tinue ignorant of it all the reſt of their Lives, and 


expoſe themſelves to ſuch Miſtakes upon this A 2 
as mage them look ridiculous.  . 


. *Tisa 1 of great Funn while —_— 


upon the Study of Hiſtory, to take notice of the 
different Uſages of Countries, the Invention of Arts, 
the reſpective Manners of Living, Building, Fight- 


ing, diſpoſing of Sieges, or defending Towns, | 
building. * and n the 8 LY 
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their Marriages; Funerals, and Sacrifices; in Word, 
- whatever fates to Cuſtoms and Antiquity. 


What makes the moſt effential Qualification 
an indiſpentible Duty of an Hiſtorian, points out 


at the ſame Time what ſhould be the principal Care 


of every — of Hiſtory. Now we all know, 


that, tis principally required of an Hiſtorian, that 
being free from all Fanden and Prejudice, he ſhould | 


not * to advance any Falſhoods, and have al- 


ways Courage to ſpeak the Truth. Negligences in 
the Stile ma — . paſſed over, but want of 9 
is inexcuſable ; 2 herein lies the Difference be- 
tween an Hiſtory and a Poem. As the principal 
End of a Poem is to divert che Reader, it neceſſa- 


- rily ſhocks and offends him, if it wants Art or Ele- 


gance, whereas an Hiſtory, however written, is 
always fure to give Pleaſure, if it is true, as it ſatis- 
fies a Deſire natural to Mankind, who are fond of” 
knowing, and always curious in enquiring after 
ſomething new, but cannot bear to be put off with 
Falſhood inſtead of Truth, or idle Imaginations for 
real Facts. This love for Truth, which we ſhould” 


endeavour to inſtil into them, as much as poſſible, 
may be of great Service to preſerve them from a bad 


Taſte; which was formerly very prevalent, I mean, 
that of reading Romances and fabulous Tales, which 
by Degrees extinguiſh the Love and Taſte of Truth, 
and make the Mind incapable of attending to ſuch © 
uſeful and. ſerious Lectures, as ſpeak” more to the 
Reaſon than the Imagination. 
4. Endeavour to find out the Cauſes of Events. 

Polybius, who was as able at the Pen, as at the 


"0 


Sword, and was-no leſs a good Writer, than an ex--. 


cellent Officer, takes notice in ſeveral Places, that I . 


the beſt Manner of writing and ſtudying Fliſtory, is 


\ 


8 


not to ſtop at the bare recital of Facts, the gaining 23 


or loſing a Battle, the Riſe or Fall of Empires; 
but to ſearch into the Reaſons of them; to lay open, 
if Pray the ſecret 3 and hidden 0 


. 
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each Event; to go back to the original of Things, | 
and the moſt, diſtant Preparations; to diſtinguilh ; 
the real Cauſes of a War from the ſpecious Pretences _ 
= *tis covered. with; and above all, to attend to hr 
FH - Has decided the Succeſs of an Enterpriſe, the Fate of + 
> = a Battle, and the Ruin of a State. Without this, 
ſays he, Hiſtory. gives the Reader an agteeable 
Spectacle, but conveys. no uſeful Inſtruction; it 
ſerves to ſatisfy his Curioſity for a Moment, but it 
is of no Conſequence in 8 Conduct of Lit. He 
takes hence Occaſian to lay down a very uſeful Prin 
ciple for the Study of Hiſtory, which is to diſtin- 
1 gviſh. exactly three Things, the Beginnings, the 
A | Cauſes, and the Pretexts of a War. The Beginnings 
: are the firſt Steps that are openly taken, and follow. 
upon the Reſolutions that are made in private z ſuch. 
was the Siege of - Saguntum, The Cauſes are the 
different Diſpoſitions of Men's Minds, particular - 
Diſcontents, on received, and the Hopes of Su- 
ceſs; ſuch, in the Fact we are ſpeaking of, were the 
Loſs of Sicily and Sardinia, joined to . Impoſition 
of new Taxes, and the favourable Opportunity of iq 
able and experienced an. Officer at heir Head, as. 
Hanibal. The Pretexts are only a Veil, Wich 
ſerves to conceal the real Cauſes. M. Boſſuęt, Bi- 
ſhop of Maux, obſerves likewiſe in his Diſcourſe. 
upon uniyerſal Hiſtory, that we muſt not only con- 
ſider the Riſe and Fall of Empires, but muſt alſo. 
examine thoroughly the Cauſes of their Progrels,. 
and the Reaſon of their ee ay" For, ſays he, 
the ſame God, who has hung the World together as 
it were upon Chains, and Almighty as he is, ham 
thought fit, for the Eſtabliſhment of Order, that 
the ſeveral Parts of this great Whole ſhould depend 
pon one another; the ſame, God hath been pleaſed, 
ſo to direct the Courſe of human Affairs, as to have. 
their Dependencies and Proportions, I mean, that. 
en and Nations have had Qualities ſuited to the 
levation, for which they were geſigned; and ez, 
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cept in ſome extraordinary Sate, wherein ,, 


* Would ſhew the Mightinels of his 'own Arm, there 
D ⁰ Wen 
" had their Cauſes in the preceeding Ages. And as inall © | ; 
of Affairs there is what prepares them, what determines' 2 
As to the undertaking of. them, and what make them. 

bo ſucceed, the true Knowledge of Hiſtory, is to ob-, _ 
* ſerve at all Times the Ecred Diſpoſitions, which 5 
A paved the Way to great Events, and the important 

. Conjunctures which brought them to paſs; In ſhort, 

4 it is not enough to look ſtraight before us, I mean, 

1 to take a preſent View of the great Events which de- 


cide at once the Fortune of Empires: Whoever. 
would thoroughly underſtand human Affairs, muſt 
go further back, and obſerye the Inclinations and 
Manners, or, to ſay all in a Word, the Character 
both of the People that prom in general, and of 
Princes in particular; and, laſtly, of all the extra- 
ordinary Men, who, through the Importance of the 
Station they bore in the World, have contributed 
well or ill to the Change of Eſtates, or Fortune of 
the Public. „ . 
5. Study the Character of the People and great 
Men mentioned in Hiſtory. For what regards the 
Character of Nations, I cannot do better than refer 
the Reader to the Remarks M. Boſſuet has made 
upon the Subject, in the ſecond Part of his Diſcourſe ' _ 
upon univerſal Hiſtory, We ſee there with infinite 
Pleaſure, as in a Review, all the Nations and Peo | 
ple of the World, paſs before our Eyes, with their 
and evil Diſpoſitions, their Manners, Cuftomy, / 
and different Inclinations; Egyptians,  Afﬀyrians, 
Perſians, Medes, Greeks, and Romans. We there 
ſee all the Kingdoms of the World riſing as it were 
out of the Earth, gradually advancing by almoſt an 
inſenſible Increaſe, extending at laſt their Conqueſts 
on every Side, arriving by different Means at the 
Height of human Greatneſs, and falling at once 
from that Height by fi 777 Revolutions, and loſt, 
| bs: 2 28 | * * as : 
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aãs I may ſay, and ſunk into that nothing from whence” + * 

_ they ſprung. But what is ſtill more worthy of our, + 
Attention is, that we ſee there the Cauſes of their 

Advancement and their Fall, in the Manners of the 
People, their Characters, their Virtues and Vices. 

We learn there, not only to diſcover the Secrets and 
hidden Springs of human Politics, which give the 
Movement to all Action and Enterpriſes, but to 
diſcern withal a ſovereign Being, watching and pre- 
ſiding over all, directing and conducting every E. 
vent, and diſpoſing and abſolutely deciding the F Me 
of all the Kingdoms and Empires of the World. 

What I have ſaid of People, may alſo be under- 

ſtood of the gread and illuſtrious Men, Who have 
been diſtinguiſhed for the Good or III they hae 
wrought in every Nation. We muſt diligently ap- 

_ ply ourſelves to ſtudy their Genius, natural. Inclina- 
tion, Virtue, Faults, particular and perſonal Qua- 
lifications; in a Word, the peculiar Diſpoſition 5 
which prevails in them, and diſtinguiſhes them from 
the reſt of Mankind; for that is properly to know 
them. Otherwiſe we ſee only the Surface and Out- 
ſide of them; and Men are not to be diſcerned or 
judged of by their Dreſs or their Coungenance only. 

| Neither muſt we expect to know them, principally, 
from ſuch of their Actions as make the moſt glorious 
Figure. When they expoſe themſelves to the Public, 
they may diſſemble, and lye under a Reſtraint, by 
aſſuring for a Time the Viſſage and Maſk which ſuits © 
beſt with the Character they are to ſupport. "They. 
ſhew themſelves moſt to be what they are, in Private, 

in theCloſet, and at Home, when they are unreſerv- 
ed, and without Diſguiſe.  *T'is there they act and 
talk as Nature directs. OE oc 1.0" or 2 

6. Obſerve in Hiſtory what relates to Manners, 

and the Conduct of Life. The Obſervations I hae 

already mentioned, are not the only ones to be made, 
1 r the moſt eſſential, ſuch as relate to the Regula- 
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N ion of Manners are ſtill more important. The 
1 | *  "greateſk 
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"greateſt Advantage, fays Livy, in his excellent Pre- 
face, ariſing from the Knowledge of Hiſtory, is, 
that you may ſee there Examples of every Kind ſet 
in the cleareſt Light. You have Patterns for ouujjt 
Intimation both in your own private Conduct, and in 
the Adminiſtration of publick Affairs; you ſee there 
alſo ſuch Actions as are vicious in their firſt ſetting © 
out, and fatal in their Event, and for that Reaſon 
ought to be avoided. * The Caſe is near the ſame - 
- with the Study of Hiſtory as with travelling. If it 
is confined barely to the paſſing over Countries, the 
_ viſiting of Cities, the examining the Beauty and 
 Magnificence of the Buildings and public Monu- 
ments, where is the mighty Advantage attending it.? 
Does it make a Man wiſer, more regular or tempe- 
rate? Does it remove his Prejudices, or take away _ 
his Errors? The Novelty and Variety of theſe Ob- 
jets may amuſe him for a Time, like a Child, and. 
he may gaze * them with a ſtupid Admiration. 4 
But if this is all, it is not to travel, but wander, and 
to loſe both his Time and Trouble. Non ęſt hoc peri- 
grinari, ſed errare. Tis ſaid of Ulyſſes, that he took 
a View of abundance of Cities, but not till after it 
had been obſerved before, that he had applied him- _ © 
ſelf to Study the Manners and Genius of the People. 
7. Carefully to take Notice of every Thing that = 
bears any Relation to Religion. I have one Obſerv - 
ation more to make upon the Study of Hiſtory, b 
which conſiſts in carefully obſerving whatever relate: 
to Religion, and the great Truths which are neceſſa- 
rily dependent upon it. For amidſt the confuſel 
Chaos of ridiculous Opinions, abſurd Ceremonies, 
impious Sacrtfices, and deteſtable Principles, which 
Idolatry, the Daughter and Mother of Ignorance . 
and Corruption, has brought into the World, to 
the Reproach of human Reaſon and Underſtanding, - '2 
there are ſtill to be diſcerned ſome precious Remains 
of almoſt all the fundamental Truths of our holy  - 
Religion. There we more eſpecially ſee the Exift- - 
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310 * The Complete Engliſh Scholar. Part mn. ! 
ence of a Being ſupreme in Power, and ſupremely ' | 
| Juſt, the abſolute Lord of Kings and Kingdoms, 
_ . whoſe Providence Rules all the Events of this Life, 
whoſe Juſtice prepares for the next the Rewards and 
1 Chaſtiſements that are due to the Righteous and the 
= Wicked; and laſtly, whoſe all-piercing Eye ſearches 
x into the ſecret Corners of our Conſciences, and ſpreads | 
Trouble and Confuſion there, whether we will or no. 
— — —ͤ—— — — . — 
Of Sacred Hliſtorrf. 


'C Acred' Hiſtory is very different from all other 
M- Hiſtory whatſoever. The laſt contains only hu. 
man Facts, and temporal Events, and often full of 
Uncertainty and Contradiction. But the other is the 
Hiſtory of God himſelf, the ſovereign Being; che 
Hiſtory of his Omnipotence, his infinite Wiſdom, 
his univerſal Providence, his Holineſs, his Juſtice, 
his Mercy, and all his other Attributes, ſet forth 
under a thouſand Forms, and diſplayed by abundance 
of wonderful Effects. The Book which contains all 
theſe Wonders, is the moſt ancient Book in che 
World, and the only one before the coming of the 
Meſſiah, in which God has ſnewn us, in à clear and 
certain manner, what he is, what we are, and for 
what Ends deſigned. Other Hiſtories leave us deep- 
ly ignorant in all theſe important Points. Inſtead of 
giving a clear and diſtinct Idea of the Godhead, they 
. render it obſcure, diſnonour and disfigure it by num- 
berleſs extravagant Fables, differing only from one 
another in a greater or leſs Degree of Abſurdity. 
They give us no Inſight into the Nature of this 
World wherein we dwell, whether it had a Begin- 
ning, by whom, or to what End it was created, how, 
it is ſupported and preſerved, or whether it is always 
to ſubſiſt; we learn nothing what we are ourſelves, 
what is our Original, Nature, Deſign or End. 
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©" Sacred Hiſtory begins with clearly revealing to us 


Truths, that there is a God pre-exiſting before all 
Things, and conſequently Eternal; that the World 
is the Work of his Hands, that he made it out f 
Nothing, by his Word alone, and that thus he is 
Almighty. In the Beginning God created the Hea- 


r STC CONGESTION 
. 1 0 - 


whom this World was made, as coming out of the 
Hands of his Creator, and made up of a Body and a 
Soul; a Body taken from the Duſt, the Proof of its 
| Weakneſs, and a Soul breathed into it by God, and 
conſequently diſtin&t from the Body, Spiritual, In- 
telligent, and from the very Subſtance. of its Nature 
and Conſtitution, Incorruptable and Immortal. It 
deſcribes the happy Condition in which Man was 
created, Righteous and Innocent, and deſtined for 
eternal Happineſs, if he had perſevered in his Right- 
eouſneſs and Innocence; his ſad Fall by Sin, the 
fatal Source of all his Misfortunes, and the two-fold 
Death to which he was condemned with all his Poſte- 


D 


powerful Mediator, which was even then promiſed 
and pointed out to him for his Conſolation ; tho” at 
the diſtance of a remote Futurity; all the Circum- 


bed, but under the faint Shadows of Figures and 
Symbols, which are ſo many Veils, that ſerve at 
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us, that, in this Reſtotation of Mankind, the great 
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all terminates, is to form to himſelf a Kingdom 
worthy of him, a Kingdom which ſhall alone ſuhſiſt 
to all Eternity, and to which all others ſhall give 
Place; that Jeſus Chriſt ſhall. be the Founder. and 
Ruler of this Kingdom, according to the augult 
Prophecy of Daniel, who after he had ſeen a Viſion, _ 
under different Symbols, the Succeſſion and Ruin 
of all the great Kempites of the World, ſees at laſt 
4 te 
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in a few Words, the greateſt and moſt important 


vens and the Earth. It then repreſents Man, for 


rity z and, laſtly, his future Reſtoration by an all 


ſtances and Characters whereof are afterwards deſcri- - | 


the ſame Time to diſcloſe and hide it. it reaches/ | - 
Work of God, to which all is referred, and in which © © 
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the Son of Man drawing near to the Ancient of Days, . 
u/que ad antiquum dierum, a noble and ſublime Ex- 
preſſien to denote the eternal; and immediately adds, 
That God gave him Dominion, and Glory, and a 


Kingdom that all Nations and Languges ſhould ſerve 


#5 
* 


him; his Dominion is an everlaſting Dominion, 
which ſhall not paſs away, and his. Kingdom that 


which ſhall not be deſtroyed. We ſee God, who is 
always watchful over the Work of his own Hands, 
from the earlieſt Times, preparing at a Diſtance, the 
Formation of the Chriſtian Church; and laying the 
Foundations of it, by revealing to Man ſuch Myſte- 
ries as it was ever neceſſary to Salvation for Man to 
know, by frequently ' renewing to him the Promiſe 
of a Redeemer; by pointing out to him the Neceſſi- 
ty of believing in a Mediator for the obtaining of true 
Righteouſneſs; by teaching him the Eſſence of Reli- 
gion, and the Spirit of true Worſhip; by tranſmit- 
ting fram Age to Age, without Alteration, thele 
capital Doctrines, by t 
archs, who were full of Faith and Holineſs; by taking 
Care, through the Means of the Ark, to preſerve 
theſe eſſential Truths from periſhing in the Deluge; 
and laſtly, by forming from the Beginning a Society - 
of juſt Men more or leſs numerous and 'viſible, and 
preſerving them by an uninterrupted Succeſſion. 
But when the Earth began to overſpread a freſh _ 
with an inundation of Errors and Crimes, of a mote 
* pernicious Conſequence than the Deluge of Waters 
they had lately eſcaped from, God, to ſecure the 1a- 
lutary Truths, which began to grow obſcure and ex- 
tinct in all Nations, committed them in Truſt to a 
Family entirely devoted to Religion. Of them he 


e long Life of the firſt Patri- 


forms a peculiar People, incloſed within the Pre- 


cincts of a particular Country which he had long be- 
fore prepared for them, ſeperated from all other Na- 
tions by diſtin Laws and Cuſtoms, directed and 


05s: in a very ſingular manner, expoſed as a 
pectacle to the reſt of the World, by theinnumerable 
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= Wonders wrought amongſt them, either with a View 
to fix them in the promiſed Land, to keep them in 
Poſſeſſion of it, or bring them back to it when driven 
out. He was not content to guide them like other 
People, by à general and common Providence, but 
himſelf became their Head, Legiſlator, and King. 
And this People he was pleaſed ſhould be the Figure 
of what was afterwards to happen to the Church, by 
their departure out of Egypt, their wandering in the 
Deſart, their entrance into the Land of Promiſe, 
their Wars and Conqueſts, their "ng CAPUYNY in 
Babylon, their return into their own Country; in a 
Word by all the different States and Changes which 
befel them; and that the Expectation of the Mefliah, 
promiſed to the Patriarchs, figured by the Ceremo- 
nies and Sacrifices of the Law, foretold by the Pro- 
phets, ſhould be the proper and eſpecial Character 
of this People, to diſtinguiſh them from all the other 
Nations of the Earth. This is what the Scripture 
_ teaches us, and alone could diſcover to us, as it is 
alone the Depoſitory of the divine Reyelations, and 
of the Manifeſtations of God's Decrees which lay con- 
cealed in his Boſom from all Eternity, till the Mo- 
ment he was pleaſed to produce them to open Day. 1 
And can any Object be greater, of nearer Concern, 4 
and more worthy the Attention of Mankind, than an 4 
Hiſtory, wherein God has thought fit of himſelf to 
draw with his own Hand the Plan of our eternal Deſ- 
tiny? To fix the Certainty of Revelation, and efta-, , © 
bliſh Religion upon a firm Foundation, it has pleaſed '  - 
God to give it two ſorts of Proof, which were at the 
ſame Time ſuited to the Capacities of the moſt Sim- - 
le, and ſuperiof to all the Subtilities of the Incredu- ' 
lous; which viſibly bore the Character of Omnipo- 4 
tence; and which will neither all the Endeavours of 2 
Man, or Cunning of Devils, were able to imitate, - 
Theſe two ſorts of Proof conſiſts in Miracles and 
Prophecies. The Miracles are plain, public, noto- 
rious, expoſed to the Eyes of all the World, multi- 
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plied abundance of Ways, long foretold and expec he. | | 
; 25 and laſting for a SN of Days, and ſome- 
times Tears. They are evident Facts, memorable 
Events, which the dulleſt Underſtanding could not 
_ * but be ſenſible of, whereof the whole People were not 
only the Spectators and Witneſſes, but themſelves 
the Matter and Object; they reap the Advantages 
and perceive 770 ; Wen 2 them, and have their 
on Happineſs or Miſery depending on them. The 
Family 57 Noah could KR army, DE ; 
the whole World by the Deluge, after the continued 
Mlenaces of an Age; nor the miraculous manner in 
which they alone were preſerved, in the Ark. The 
Fire which came down from Heaven upon the Un- 
righteous Cities; the whole Kingdom of Egypt pu- 
niſhed at different Times, by ten terrible Plagues z 
the Sea opening à Paſſage to the Iſraelites, and cloſed 
to overwhelm Pharoah and his Army ; the People of 
Iſrael fed with Manna for forty Years, and drinking 
of the Brooks which flowed out of the ſtony Rocks, 
covered with a Cloud from the Heat of the Day, 


and enlightened by Night with a Pillar of Fire; their 
Cloaths and their Shoes not worn out in the Courſe 
of ſo long a Journey; the Streams of Jordan forget- 
ting to flow, and the Sun ſtanding ſtill, to ſecure the 
Victory; an Army of Hornets marching before the 
People of God, to drive the Canaanites from their 
Poſſeſſions; the Clouds at ſeveral Times converted 
into a Shower of Hail - ſtones to over- throw the Ene- 
my; the Nations in League againſt Iſrael diſperſed 
by a vain Terror, or exterminated by a mutual 
Slaughter in turning their Arms againſt one another; . 
an hundred four- ſcore and five thouſand ſtruck dead 
with Thunder in one Night under the Walls of Jeru- 
ſalem; all theſe Prodigies, and a thouſand others of 
a like Nature, whereof ſeveral were atteſted by ſo- 
lemn Feaſts eſtabliſhed on purpoſe to perpetuate their 
Memory, and by ſacred Songs which were in the 
Mouths of all the Iſraelites, could not be unknown 
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Prophecies. Mankind has juſtly been aſtoniſhed, 


and looked upon it as the utmoſt Effort of human 
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to the moſt ſtupid, nor called in Queftion"by the 
moſt incredulous.. And the fame may be ſaid of the 


Underſtanding, that Polybius, a famous Hiſtorian, 


ſhould have been able by the Force of his Genius, a 


ſuperior Capacity, and à thorough Inſight into the 


Characters of Men and People, to pry fo far into the 


' Darkneſs of Futurity, as to difcern à confiderable 
_ Alteration which was to happen in the Roman Com- 


mon Wealth. And certainly ſuch a Foreſight very 


much deſerves our Admiration; and there is no 


body, that has ever ſo little Taſte and Curioſity, Wo 


- 


ported. The facred Hiftory preſents us with far 


| 7 Wonders. We there fee a Multitude of in- 


ired Men, who do not ſpeak doubtfully, with He- 
tation, or by Conjecture, but, with an affirmative 


Voice, loudly and publicly declare, that ſuch and 


fuch Events ſhould certainly happen in the Time ana 
Place, and with all the Circumſtances that theſe 


Prophets expreſs. But what Event? The moſt par- 


ticular, the moſt perſona], and ſuch as molt nearly 


concerned the Intereft of the Nation, and at the ſame 
Time, were the moſt remote from all outward Ap- 


pearance. Under the flouriſhing Reigns of Uzziah _ 


and Jotham, when the State enjoyed Peace and Plen- 
ty, and Luxury in Eating, Building, and Furni- 


ture, was carried to Exceſs, What likelihood was 
there of the terrible Famine and ſhameful Captivity . 


Iſaiah then threatned the Ladies of the greateſt Diſ- 


tinction with, or what Probability of the extreme 
Miſery which actually befel them in the following 


Reign? When, ſome Time after, Jeruſalem, block- 


ot pleaſed with enquiring himſelf, whether the 
Hiſtddan has really conjectured ſo exactly as is re- 


+ 


ed up by the numerous Army of Sennacherib, was 


reduced to the laſt Extremity, without Troops, 
without Proviſions, or any Hopes of human Aſhſt- 


> 
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ance, eſpecially after the Army of the Egyptians had 
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been cut to Pieces, was the Prediction of Iſaiah ere⸗ 
| ſhould not be beſieged in Form, that the Enemy 


er Importance, to which the Accompliſhment 


dible, that the City ſhould not be taken, that it 


Hhould nor caſt an Arrow againſt it, and that thi 


formidable Army ſhould be exterminated at once, 
without any human Concurrence, and its King put 


to flight? The entire Deſtructioh of the Kingdom of 


the ten Tribes, the carrying Judah away Captive to 
Babylon after the Conqueſt and overthrow of Jeruſa- 


lem, the expreſs Term of ſeventy Years ſet for the 


Duration of their Captivity, their glorious retlirh. 


into their own Country, their Deliverer ſpecified and 


| called by his proper Name above two hundred Years 
before he was born, the ſurpriſing and till then un- 
heard of manner in which this famous Conqueror was 


to take Babylon; could all this be the Effect of hu- 


man Foreſight, or was there the leaſt Cauſe to appre- 


hend it, when the Prophets foretold it? Theſe 

dictions, however, illuſtrious as they wette, i 

only as a Veil or Preparation to others, of far gieat- 
of the 


former was to give a Degree of Authority and Cre- 


= 


dit, ſuperior in Strength to all that human Under- 


ſtanding could imagine or deſire for the gaining of a 
full Conviction and an unſhaken Belief; 5 mean, the 
Predictions, as may ealily be perceived, relating to 
the Meſſiah. and the eſtabliſhment of the Church. 

Theſe are ſo clear and plain, and deſcend to ſuch a 


| particularity as ſurpaſſes all Admiration. The Pro- 


phets have not only ſpecified the Time, the Place, 
and the manner of the Meſſiah's Birth, the principle 


Actions of his Life, and the Effects of his Preach- 

ing; but they ſaw and foretold the moſt particular 
Circumſtances of his Death and Reſurrection, and 
have related them with almoſt as much Exactneſs as 
the Evangeliſts themſelves, who were Eye-witneſles 


of them. But what ſhall we ſay of thoſe great Events 
which make up the Fate of Mankind, take, in the 


- 


Extent of all Ages, and are at laſt happily loſt in the 


. 
— 


Eternity, 


— 
3 
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Eternity, Which was their End and Deſign, the 
Eflablifument of the Church upon Earth, by the 
preaching of twelve Fiſhermen; the Reprobation ft 
the whole Body of the Jewiſh Nation; the Vocation 
of the Gentiles, to be ſubſtituted in the Place of the 
People once ſo dearly beloved and favoured with ſuch - 8 
high Privileges; the Deſtruction of Idolatry through- , _ 
out the World; the Diſperſion of the Jews into all 
Parts of the Earth, to ſerve as Witneſſes, to the Truth  - 
of the holy Scriptures, and the Accompliſhment of 
the Prophecies; their future return to the Faith f 
Chriſt, which will be the Refuge and Conſolation of 
the Church in the latter Days; and laſtly, the tranſ-'. 
gers, from Earth to Heaven, there to enjoy the Fru- 
ſtion of eternal Peace and Felicity? Theſe are the 
Subjects of the Diſcourſes of the Prophets, and for 


» 
- 


this End the holy Scriptures were written. 
Uſeful Obſervations for the Study of Sacred. Hiſtory.” 
1. Sacred Hiſtory, from the Creation of the World 
to the Birth of Jeſus Chriſt, is uſually divided into 
ſix Ages or Parts, which in all take in the Space of 
four thouſand Years. The number of Years in every 
Age is then to be taken notice of. Thus the fourth 
Age, which reaches from the Departure out of 
Egypt to the Time when the Foundation of the 
Temple was laid, if we reckon exactly, takes in but 
four hundred and n Years and ſeventeen 
Days. This Space may be again divided into diffe- 
rent Parts, viz, into forty Years, which the People 
paſſed in the Wilderneſs, under the Conduct -f 
Moſes ; three hundred and fifty from the entrance 
into the Holy Land, under the Direction of Joſhua -  - 
and the Judges; forty Years under Saul, forty more 
under David, and ſome Years of the Reign of So- 
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n "he e Complet Eli Sellers. Part, 1. | 
WM 5 the Studying of ſacred Hiſtory, we malt not 
naegſlect the Uſages and Cuſtoms peculiar” to the Peg 
ple of God, their Laws, their Government, "and and 
anner of Living. 
3. It is proper to notice the principle Charaſtert of 


88 gh carnal Jews, who made up the Body of the Na. 


tion. The Honour Which God had "ſhewn therm g 
chuſing them to be his People, had filled them with 
Pride. They looked upon all other Nations with the 
utmoſt Contempt. They thought every "Thing"their 
Due. Full of Preſarijption and an high Opinion of 
themſelves, they expected to be jaſtified 85 by their 
own Works. They placed their whole Confidence in 
the outward Obſervances of the Law. 'They-confned 
their Views and Hopes to temporal Advantages aud 
earthly Bleſſings. When brought to the "Trial, and 
reduced to any Neceſſity, forgetful of all the Benefits 
of God, and all the Miracles he had wrought i in their 
Favour, and conſtantly diſpoſed to rebel againſt him 
and their Superiors, they gave themſelves up to 8592 
plainings, Murmurings and Diſpair. "And laſtly, if 
we except the latter Times, they had ever an irrelilti- 
ble Inclination to Idolatry. Tis this laſt Circumſtance, 
which, in my Opinion, lets us moſt into the real 


5 8 Character 1 the People of the Jews, and one of the 


principal Motives of £72 Choice which God made of 
them; I mean their hardneſs of Heart, and extreme 
Inclination to do Ill, by which God would ſhew us, 
that purely. outward Means are abſolutely incapable of 
correcting the Heart of Man, fince they were. all, 
without Exception, employed, for ſeveral Ages, in 
healing the Jews of Idolatry, and teaching, them to 
| obſerve the firſt Commandment, but without Success, 
Neither the long and miſerable Oppreſſion they under- 

went in Egypt; nor the Joy 2 Gratitude far a mi- 
raculous Deliverance, and the Inſtruction of the Law. 
given at the Foot of Mount Sinai; neither the ſubſti· 
tution of x new Race born in the Wilderneſs, brought 

vp under Moſes, formed by the Law, intimidated 4 


r 9 * "OY ry” n. ; "_ — het She aa tt. da tat nnn .. 
not the Pugiſhment of their Anceſtors ; nor their entra nce Koa _— 

125 | into the promiſed Land, and the actual Enjoyment of —- 

1 all the Effects of the Promiſe, neither divers Correcti? 
* ons, nor the Warnings and Examples of the Prophets. 


during. their Abode in that Land, were able to root 
out that impious Inclination. But growing Will more 
Wicked, more Corrupt and Idolatrous, in the promi. 
ed Land, than they had been in Egypt, was at 
laſt obliged to ſend them Captive to Nineveh and Ba- i 

| bylon: And yet this Correction ſerved only to harden 9 _ + 7 
them; ſo that, giving themſelves up to all manner of 4 
Wickedneſs, they cauſed the Name of the God of If-: © 
rae] to be blaſphemed among the Idolatrous Nations, 

whom they exceeded in all Naughtineſs and Impiet x. 

'Tis God himſelf who declares to us in his Prophets 

and eſpecially in Ezekiel, the Deſign he had of herr... 

ing Mankind, by the Series of all the Events which 7 

befal his People, of ſhewing them, I fay, the exceſſive 4 
Corruption of their Hearts, and the Inability of pure 
external Remedies for the healing ſo ancient and del. 
perate an Evil, This View is one of the great Keys 

of Scripture, and lets us deepeſt into the Secret and 

Spirit of the Old Teſtament, Without the Know- 

lege of this Circumſtance, the facred Hiſtory will re- _ 

tain impenetrable Obfcyrities, and remain in. a Book 

cloſed up to the greateſt part of its Readers. To what 

End, in Reality, was the Choice of a People, fo ob- 
ſtinate and ungrateful? Why ſo many, Favours conſer- 

red upon Iſrael, preferably to ſo many other Nations, 
in all outward Appearance better than they ? Why ſo 
conſtant an Attachment to this People, notwithſtand. 
ing ſo firm a Perſeverance in Ingratitude? Why were 

they made to paſs through ſo many different Conditi- 
ons? Why that continual Alternative of Promiſes and 
Threatnings, Comforts and Afflictions, Rewards and 
Corrections? Why ſo many Inſtructions, Warnings, © 4 
Invitations, Reprogfs, Miracles, Prophets, and ho, 
Guides? Why ſo many Benefits beſtowed on a People, —_ © 

which inſtead of growing better, hecame the worle for 
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them? 
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them? This De pth of the Divine Wiſdorh, u 
ſtoniſhes us, ſhould at the fame Time. inftru& us; 
from this very Obſcurity diffuſed thro” the whole 
God's dealing towards his People, there breaks out a 
Light Cen ug the Yak demonſtrating to us we, 
- Inſufficiency outward Applications to 1718 

ing the Corruptions of Man? 's Heart, FR 
= * 'Tis vifibly evident from the manner in whichgh 

Old Teſtament is wrote, that the Deſign of God'in 2 

giving it to Men, was to make them carefully obſery- 

ant of the great Examples of Virtue contained 15 
The Scripture cuts off, in few Words, the Hiltor 4 
the Ungodly, how great ſoever they were in the 
of the World; and on the other Hand, cells Jeg 
upon the ſmalleſt Actions of the Righteous. The 
firſt Book of Kings is the Hiſtory of Samuel; the e. 

. cond, that of David; the third 1 fourth, of Solo-. - 
mon, . | Hezekiah, Elij jah, Eliſha, and 7 
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ed. 
built the two migen Cities of the World and BY | 
the Foundation of the greateſt, Empire that ever was 
in the Univerſe, with what is reported of the firſt Pa- 
triarchs, tis not eaſy to ſay,” why the very important # 
Facts, which muſt have rendred the Life of that A. 
mous Conqueror ſo particular, and given ſo mach 
Luſtre and Ornament to ancient Hiltory, ſhould be. bv 
_ paſſed over with ſuch Rapidity, to dwell ſo long upon 
minute, and, in Appearance, unneceſſary Circum-. 
ſtances of the Life either of Abraham or Jacob, which 
was ſtill leſs Illuſtrious than that of his Grandfather. | 
Bat God points out to: us. herein, how different bis 10 
Thoughts are from our Thoughts, in letting us ſee, an” 
the firſt, what Men admire and wiſh for, and, in the. 
others, what he is well pleaſed with, and thinks wor-.. 
thy his own Approbation and our Attention; The 
Scripture lays down Rules, and e Models 
for * Eſtates and 3 ngs and . 
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the Study of ſacred Flory. The Uni This 
Truth is viſible chrough the whole dy of Scriptuxe, - 
where God ſeems every where to cry aloud, chat 
Ai ee Gone techie! I am the 
Lord, and there is none ele. Tam God, and there is 
none ee. The Omnipotence-of God, manifeſted by 
the Creation, Preſervation and Govertimint of :the 
World; by the Facility wich which he raiſes ow 
Throne, and caſts down frotn it, eſtabliſhes Ki 
doms, and deſtroys them; makes Nations flo 
vg and happy. By the ſovereign Power he „ Ye | 
over, not only what is outward and yiſible, 
but over the Heart and Mind, in turning them as hee 
from one Reſolution to an oppoſite Deter- 


Binssen — G God and u Mattes t. 


diffuſes itſelf abundantly, and 
ing whatever is 


profuſely by beſtow- 
» advantageous or delight- 
ful, upon che Men who w-him not, who do not 
return Thanks to him fox it, and even who offend _ 
and blaſpheme him? The Patience of God, bearing 
with the Crimes and Impenitence of Mankind for 

ſeveral Ages, from the preaching of Enoch, tothe 
Deluge. The Meaſure — the Amorites was not fyll, - 


8 


till after four hundred Tears were ed. The 


Juſtice of God, when it ſhews icſelf at is terre: 


ble, deſtruCtive, inexorable; nothing can withſtand 
or avert*it. The Deluge, Sodom, Nineveh, Ba- 
bylon, &c. The Character of the Puniſhment is 
uſually proportioned to the Nature of che Crime. ; 
The whole Earth corrupted by Mankind, is over- 
whelmed with the Waters of the Deluge. The Pro- 
vidence of God is univerſal, preſides Over all, to the - 
minuteſt Particular, governs Tad directs all. God 
calls the Famine, che * and the Feſtilence, 70 8 
_—_ | 
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puniſh the Ungrateful, and humble the Prod... He 


kaaiſes on a ſudden the Spirit af a People, who think 
not of War, and brings them from far to ravage 


4 guilty Nation. He removes Obſtacles, facili- 


rates. Enterpriſes, and grants Succeſa On the other 


Hand, from thoſe he means to deſtroy, he takes.a- 


| Fay Counſel, Preſence of Mind, Strength and Cou- 


rage. He brings about his Deſigns by the moſt un- 


likely Means, as in the Hiſtory of Joſeph; and often 
by ſuch Methods as ſeem the Effects of pure Chance, 


though all preconcerted and prepared by an infinite 
Wiſdom, as is clearly ſeen in the Hiſtory of David, 


from his being taken from the Sheep-fold to the 


Death of Saul. The Knowledge of Futurity. -- One 


of the moſt incommunicable Characters of the Pixi. 


nity, is the Knowledge of Futurity. God often chal- 
lenges the falſe Deities to foretel what is to come. 


cShew the Things that are to come hereafter, that we 


* may know that ye are Gods”. In reading ſacted 
Hiſtory, ve muſt carefully obſerve the moſt famous 


Predictions, whether they regard temporal Eyents, 
or reſpect Religion; and take notice of the Character 
of the Prophets, their Miſſion, the End and DA. 
gers of their Office. Their Predictions regard pub- 
lic Events, and declare the Fate of Kingdoms. They 
are circumſtantial, publiſhed long before their A 


compliſhment, known to all, and within * | 
cy of the moſt Simple. 


6. As Jeſus Chriſt is the End of the Law, ve | 
muſt notice, that he is pointed out in the Sacrifices, 
the Ceremonies, the Actions of the Patriarch 


Judges, Kings and Prophets. 


7. I ſhall add one Obſervation on the Advanta 


of Piety. It hath, pleaſed. God to ſhew, through the 
whole Series of the Hiſtory of the Old Teſtament, - 


that all Promiſes and Rewards, with reſpe&.evento 


cis Life, are annexed to Piety; that all temporal 


Advantages ſpring from God, as their ſole Original, 


| and. * we — to ow * from him — 
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ſuch as are far more worthy his A 
bear a greater Proportion to Virtue. TwWas by Piety 


that Jonathan, with his Armour- beare: alone, put a 
whole Gartiſon to Flight; that David, unarmed, 
overthrew the Giant, and ſecured bimſelf from the 


= T. l Complete Bngliſh Scholar: 323 | 
5 he has reſerved for his Servants in l 


Artifices and Violence of Saul; that Jehoſaphat, 


without drawing a Sword, triumphed over three Na- 


tions in League againſt him; that Hezekiah ſaved 
Jeruſalem and the Kingdom of ſudah, by ſeeing the 
Deſtruction of an hundred fourſcore and five 


thouſand Aſſyrians. On the other Hand, Impiety 


drew down all the Scourges of God's Anger, the 
Famine, Plague, War, Defeats, Bondage, and the 
entire Ruin of the moſt mighty F ge _ Wnt 
led to an * End. 
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An Abſtract or Toles of the Hilary of the e. 
| Monarchies of the- Warld. 


Tas Affyrian Monarchy being the firſt of the 
four: this Nation was for a great while. contented 


with its own Bounds, without ſeeking to encroach on 


the Territories of others: And Ninus was the firſt of 
the Aſſyrian Kings, who enlarged his Dominions by 
Conqueſt. He ſubdued the greateſt Part of Aſia, and 


raiſed Aſſyria to the Title of an Empire. After his 
Death, Semiramis, his Wife, took upon her the Go- 
vernment, "counterfeiting the Perſon of Ninyas, his 


Son, who was yet hut à Child. She wore the Habit 
of a Man, ws 50 being like her Son, paſs'd for him, 


as the lau ful, Succeſſor, unſuſpected. This Virago en- 
larged the Conqueſts of her Husband, and ſpread her 


Empire from Inqia to Ethiopia; and, to lay the Foun- 


dation of immortal Fame, ſhe built Babylon. To her 


ſucceeded. Ninyas her Son, of whom nothing is re- 


markahle but his Effeminacy. For, neglecting the 
Affairs of 1 he ſpent all Ng Dien Wos bis Con- 
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cubines. And che ſume Stain is faſtened on his Ste- 
ceſſors, even to Sardahapalus; in whole Death the 
Aſſyrian Monarchy ſuffer d an Interruption, being can. 
toniz'd into patty Royalties by the Governors of Pry- 
vinces: Among whom, thoſe Who aſſum d the Crown 
4 d the brolen Empire to its old Grandeur "and 
Uaity. By a Sucbeſſion therefore of many Kings, in 
reference to whoſe Actions 'Hiſtory is ſilent, the . 
nurchy de ſcended to Merodac· Baladan: In whoſe Days 

happened that wonderful Retrogradation of 'the Ma, 
mentioned by Hebrew Writets and others, which 00. 
<afioned thoſe famous Controverſies amongſt che 

4ofophers and Aſtronomers of that Age,” mentioned 
only the Sun, but the whole planetary Syſtern, and all 
the fixed Stars went back at the ſame time, or at leaſt 
ſeem'd to do ſo, began to revive that curious Queltion 
about the Motion of che Earth, which the Chaldeans, 
and Gymnoſophiſts of India had ſtarted before, when 
the Sun and Moon ſtood ſtill at the burning of Ida, 
And it. was concluded by ſome of them, that the'Mo- 
tion of the Earth being granted, its ſtariding Hill, or 
going back at theſe extraordinary Times, would ee 
all the aſtronomical Appearances better, and in amore 
natural way, than by ſuppoſing ſuch a prodigious Ste) 
to be put to the whole celeſtial Frame at one kithe, 
or that the everlaſting Spheres ſhould be roll'd back- 
wards at the other. This Diſpate was che Occalion 
of that famous Conflux of the Eaſtern Sages to'Baby- 
Jon, mentioned in the Perſian Poets and Hiſtorians. 
For Baladan being very inquiſitive after Knowledge, 
and particularly deſirous to he informed in the G /?] 
of this preternatural Appearance, ſent Mefſengers mts 
India, Egypt, Perſia, and all Kig 8, Where Lern- 
ing flourifh'd ; inviting the Aſt „Prieſts, Ma. 
gicians, Prophets, and all that had the Chaser r 
| wiſe Men, to come to his Court of Babylon, where 
they were magnificently entertained; and W 
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Part II. Je Camplite Englifh Sebviar. 
away laden with Gila and: Presents, every: 
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| tant of thoſe Days ; for he al 
the Olympic Games. He was General of the Arhe-. | 
d being 8 with his conſtant e 8 


8 
1 


had fully ſatigfied all the King's Demanils, be 
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Conn. Arkjaous frcceeded Baladgn in the, 

Kingdpm 3 in whoſe 2 2 * 

us, Miel bes dagen m aber whom the Kingdom - 
in tranſlated wo the Aſſyriang, in the Reign of 


1 
471 


the vaſt Expences 

This Nat * Nn 0 
Babylon to an univerſal Monarchy; for before his 
Time, it had been for fome Years in the Hands of the 


Aſſyrians; but he ſubdwd all Syria, Phopnicia, udea, | 


and Egypt, and expelled the Scythiang out of Alta, 


To him ſucceeded his. Son Nehychadvezzar, * who. © 
dream'd of the ſour univerſal Monarchics, that were - 
to ſucceed one another. In his Reign was born che 


Grand Cyrus, who raid the Perfian Monarchy. OF 


him it is recorded, that ane Night be dream'd, the 
| Sun ſtood at his Feet, whom when Cyrus thrice at» 
tempted to lay hold on, the Sun ay often diſappear'd : 
which the Magi interpreted as a ſure Sign that he 
ſhould reign thirty Years, which came to pals 8 | 
fought between Pittacus, one of the ſeven wiſe Men 


ingly. During this Reign, there was a notable 


of Greece, and Phrynon the moſt renowned Comba 
ways won the Prize at 


nians, an 
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326 The Complete Eagliſs Scholar. Pare Mt | 
he "defied any Man to n ſingle Combat. Pittacys | 
| the Sage accepted the 


_ Afterwards, having conquer'd all the neighbour 
Nations, he new-built Babylon; and encloſed: Jit 
with three Walls: He alſo built | thoſe :pendulous, 


having receiv'd it by Tradition from their Fathers 
They ſay alſo, that Paremiel, the Angel of the 


lated the Empire to the Perſians ; and agg. ſub- 


- — 
F " oO * * i by _ 
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4 and when they. | 
were hotly engag'd in the Field, he ſuddenly threw. 


_ ſilken Net over Phrynon's Head, and having thus 


entangled him, thruft him through with his Lance; 


This was that great Nebuchadnezzar; 'who having 


beſieged and taken Jeruſilem; burnt it Gown to the 


©. "Ground, raiſed the Walls, and carried away Ul the 


Jews with their Riches into Captivity to Babylon, 


, 


Gardens, renown'd throughout the Earth; 7and | 


made thoſe brazen Gates which were reckoned a+ 
mongſt the Wonders of the World: "Ba at length 


being puffed up with the Thought of his magnificent 
Works, he was metamorphos'd into a Satyr or Gy. 


van, and dwelt ſeven Years in the Deſarts of Ara- 


bia, being a Companion of the Brutes. The Aras 


bians ſhew the Places of his wild Haunt{to this Day, 


Woods; when the Term of ſeven Years was Rick 
interceded with God for Nebuchalnera | 

thereupon turned him into a Man again, and reſtor'd 
him to his Empire. He died peaceably in the 344d 
Year of the World, and the 43d Year of his was 


To him ſieceeded Evil-Merodach, Nerigliffor, La- 


boroſoarchod, and Labynitus, in whoſe Time there 
was War between the Babylonians and Perfians, 
when Cyrus, after many victorious Campaigns, at 
laſt laid Siege to Babylon, took the City, and trank- 


dued all the Weſt of. Afia, even to the Red 
died at ſeventy. Years of Age; commanding his 2 
vants not to embalm his Body, nor uſe any coltly 
Pomp at his Funeral, but burying him decently like 


Aa Man, ſhould cauſe thip 8 to 1 writ on his 


Tomb. RY 0 


4 ee 


* O'Mortals, Im Cyrus, who laid the Founda-' 4 
tion of the Perſian Monarchy, and'was Emperor 
«of all Aſia: Therefore envy me not a Grave.” 

Io him ſucceeded Cambyſes his. eldeſt Son, who 
marching with his Army into Egypt, and laying. 
Siege to Peluſium, cauſed a great Number of Cows, 
Apes, Birds, and other Animals to be placed in the 
Front of his Army en chat the Egyptians . 
worſhipped ſuch for Gods, and conſequentiy would 
forbear to ſhoot their Arrows that Way. By which 
Stratagem he took the City, and afterwards conquer= 
ed all Egypt, carrying away many Thouſand of the 
Egyptians, with Foreigners reſiding there, into Cap- 
tivity, among whom was Pythagoras the Philoſo- 

r. After this Cambyſes ſent Spies under the 

otion of Ambaſſadors to the King of AXthiopia 
with rich Preſents... But the King ſuſpecting what 
was their Buſineſs, took .a Bow in his Hand, and 
bent it as though he ſhould ſhoot z and giving it to 
the Spies, he bid them carry it to their Maſter, and 
tell him, that when he, and his Perſians had learned 
to bend Bows of that Strength, he might think of 
invading Ethiopia, and not before, for that he 
Zthiopians were Giants in Vigour. And when'the 
Spies returned to Cambyſes, there was no Man found 
among his Soldiers, which was able to bend that 
Bow. Yet he marched directly towards Zthiopia - 
with a great Army; Part of which were overwhelm- _ 
ed in the Sands of the Deſarts, to the Number of fifty 


TEASER 


ans, : 
at Thouſand, and the reſt being reduced for want of 17 ; 
an Proviſions to a Neceſſity of eating one another, 

ub- he returned in a great Rage to Memphis, where he 

he flew Apis the God of the Egyptians, and cauſed his 

Ser- Prieſts to be maſſacred. / He alſo flew his own Bro- 

ſly. ther, and killed his Wife, becauſe ſhe mourned for 
like him. He ſhot Prexaſpes through with an Arrow, 

his and commanded twelve Perſian Nobles to be buried 


alive. He ſet fire to the Temples, blaſphemed the 


© 


One Offan, 3 Pe 
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28 wong e Ste, mu 
| Gods, and at laſt killed himſelf by an Accidetycwigh 
his own Sword. After his Death, the 5 
one of their own Order, and ſet Hie on 
of of Fett iving out that he was pe. Prone 25 phys 
2 Sort of © üs, who had been  thurdered young: 
| San his Brother Cambyſes. And l wes 
_ eaſy to carry on the Fraud, in regard the Perf 
Rings rarely ſuffer themſelves to be ſeen; Wich 8 
Suſtom obſerved by all the Monarchs 2 the Eaſt. 
ban Prince, firſt diſcovered the 
Cheat, by Means of his Daughter, à Concabine of 
the Kings: For ſhe, by his Inſtruction, ſound out; 
that the King had no Ears; which was a convinei 
Argument th t he was one of the Magi, whoſe 
2 yfes had commanded to be cut Of This O. 
drawing fix other Princes into a Conſpiracy; 
the ruſhed into the Palace, and killed all the Mag, 
ſingled out of their own Number : Datfius, 
the Son of Hyſta aſhes, to ſucceed in the "Tg. 
This was not done by Election, but A 
they agreed to meet altogether one oning 
a certain Place on Horſe-back ; and that 
Horſe firſt neigh'd after the Sun was up, Wolle be be 
King. This fel to Darius's Share, by the Strata- 
m of his Squire or Maſter of the Horſe, © Then 
e other Princes crown'd him, and made him fwear 
oy the Sun; and the Fite, that he would never 50 
them to Death, or deny them his Preſence. Hut 
Darivs finding himſelf curh'd by theſe Princes, was 
reſolv'd to rid himſelf of ſuch dangerous Compa* 
hiohs. Wherefore he cauſed a Stove to be built on 
Purpoſe for a Banqueting-Houſe, and fo artificially 
tontrived, that the Fire TY being under the Han- 
queting- Chamber, ſhould, in ſa many Hours, burn 
aſunder the Pillars that ſupported the ſaid Chamber, 
and cauſe the Floor to fall down into the Fire. Then 
he invited theſe Princes to a Feaſt, which he held 
in his Banquet Houſe: And was merry with them, 
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he left chem in che midſt of rheir Mieth: wi * 

while after ke was gone, che Floor of "the Chamber 
fell down, with. that were with in it, inte e 
Fire underneath, where the Princes were ſoon co 
ſumed to Aſhes. After this Darius All che 

Affairs of his Empire wichout contreul. He ruled 

over all the n India, ne 5 

opis, contaimmg above a Kingdoms. ES 
2 his Conqueſts to che Provinces of Greece; | 
and ſetting forth 2 p Fleet, be fail'd into 
the Mediterranean — Archi He conquered 

the lands of the Sea, reduced Chalcedon, 

and all the Cities along the Helleſpont . Pr 

tis, even Byzantium itſelf, viichir rn'd by . 

Turks. At length having reigned roufly thi 

ſix Tears, ke tied, and left Nerves bed ES. | 

ceed him in the Throne. This Xerxes being the 

younger Son, there was ſomething of Nicety in che 

Plea, between him and his elder Brother Artaba- 

zenes, for the Crown; for this laid claim to it on the 

Account of his Primogeniture: But in regard he 

was born before Darius was made King, the Suc- 

ceſſion was determined in Favour of Xerxes, who 

had a double Advantage, in being begot by a crown - 

ed King, and born of Atoſh, the Þunntacr of Cyrus, 

who firſt eſtabliſhed this Monarchy. As ſoon as 

Xerxes was ſettled in the Throne, he led an Army 

into Egypt, and ſuppreſſed the Inſurrections in that 

Country. Then he fitted out a Fleet of 4200 Shi 

on Board of which were above five hundred thou- 

ſand Men. He had a Land A alſo, conſiſting _ 

of two Millions and five hundred ouſand Soldiers, 

of ſeveral Nations. With this vaſt Multitude he 

marched againſt the Grecians; and to facilitate the 

Voyage of his Fleet, he cauſed one Part of his Army 

to dig a Paſſage through Mount Athos, whereby 

the Sea was let in, and the Ships might ſail twoa 

Breaſt ; whilſt another Part of the Soldiers were em- 

ployed in "OY a 2 of Boats over the Hel. 


leſpont. 
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. pont. No ſooner was this done, but there aroſe! 
a vehement Tempeſt; which. ſo diſcompoſed thoſe 
narrow Seas, that between the Winds and Waves, 
the Boats which made this Bridge were all diſperſed, 

broken and caſt away. This ſo incenſed Xerxes, that 
he commanded the Sea to be ſcourged with Whips,” 
and a Chain to be thrown into it, as a Mark of its 
future Subjection. He alſo beheaded thoſe who built 
the Bridge, and cauſed others to make a ne one 
Here one of Xerxes's Eunuchs, and a particulam Far- 
vourite of the King, ſent for a Grecian: of the Ifle of 
Chios, who had formerly deprived him of the Evi- 
dences of his Virility. And the old Man coming 
with his Sons to wait on this great Courtier, ches 
Eunuch cauſed him firſt to caſtrate his ow] n Sons, 
and afterwards forced them to do the ſame by their 
Father, in Revenge of his own Loſs and Diſgrace 
From hence Xerxes marching with his Army by the 
Place where once ſtood the famous Town of T Ys 
went in Pilgrimage to the Tomb of King Priamus; 
where he ſacrificed ten Hecatombs of Oxen to the 
Ghoſts of the ancient Heroes, and to the Divinity ot 
the River Scamander, which his Soldiers drank dry, 
and yet half of them had not quench'd their Thirſt. 
After this, he came to the Helleſpont; where taking, 
a Survey of all his Land and Sea- forces, Which 
cover'd the Helleſpont, and all the neighbouring 
Shores; and contemplating the Shortneſs of Man's 
Life, and that of fo innumerable a Multitude, not 
dne ſhould be alive at a hundred Years End, he wept: 
| bitterly. Then having ſacrificed to the Sun fer 
the good Succeſs of his Expedition, he cauſed all his 
Army to paſs over the Helleſpont by his Bridge of 
Boats; after which they drank their Way through an: 
other River, which had not Water enough to ſatisfſ7 
half his Men and Cattle: For his Army increaſed all the 
Way, by the Acceſſions of Soldiers out of every Nas: 
tion through which he paſſed: Vet Leonidas Kingof 
Sparta, with a ſmall Body of 4000 Lacedemonians, 


gave 1 
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ve Battle to the whole Army of Xerxes. And in 


8er Fight at Salamis, the Perſians loft 300 Shibs, 
with a conſiderable Part of 


their Army; 2 * = 
with other Diſaſters, or Sickneſs, Famine, &c. io 
rerrified this great Monarch, that he poſted back 
again as faſt as he could, by the Way LN the Helle. 
pon, which he croſſed. in a poor Fiſher-boat with 4 


w Servants, leaving Mardonius to purſue the Wars 


in Greece. But an ill Fate attended their Arms; 
for at Platea the Grecians ſet upon them, under Pau- 0 
ſanias, their General, and routed the whole ** 3 

killing above two hundred thouſand of them u | 


the Spot, and burning their Camp, and Navy. 2 
es hearing theſe ill Tidings, fled towards his New . 


Country; and by the Way ſet Fire to the Temples 
of the Gods of Habylon, and other Parts of Aſia, 
ſparing none, but that magnificent Fane at E bees, ö 


which was renown'd throughout the whole World. 


About this Time died Pagapates, the faithful Eu- 
nuch of Darius, who had paſſed ſeven whole Years 
mourning at the Tomb of his Maſter. | I muſt not 
omit the Treachery of Pauſanias, the Lacedemonian 
General, who held a private Correſpondence with 

Xerxes. And having been twice accuſed of Trea- 
ſon, and as often acquitted, was the third Time 


_ diſcovered by a Boy, whom he kept as his Minion ; 


and by the Sentence of the Ephori, was ſtarved to 
Death. Xerxes was unfaichfülly dealt with by the 
Captain of his Guard; who by the Aſſiſtance of 
Spamitres the King's Chamberlain, and ſeven other 

Conſpirators, killed him in his Bed with his eldeſt 
Son Darius, and crowned Artaxerxes in his Stead. 
To him fled Themiſtocles the Athenian, . who was 
ſuſpected a Partner in the Treaſon of Pauſanias. 
The King received him into his Favour, and made 
him Governor of a Province, adding the Gift of five 
great Cities, to furniſh him with Money for the Ex- 
ces of his Table and Wardrobe. - And this the 

ing * not as a Reward or W [= 
rea · 
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| Trealvn, from which he knew Themiſtocles NW 
free, being falſely accuſed by the Athenians, bids * 
heaped, thoſe Honours on him, as a Debt to the 
| Merits of chat once illuſtrious Enemy, now” be- 
come a Friend, and ſecking Shelter in the Perfian 

| I 


Kingdom, from the barbarous Ingratitude of kis 


own Countrymen; who for all 1 eminent Services 


to Greece, could think of no better Acknow 
ment, than to put to Death as a Traitor the bray 


and wiſeſt Captain of that Age. Not long after this, 


the Ferſians loft two hundred Ships in a Sea-fight 
with the Grecians, and were routed at Land by a - 
Stratagem of Cimon, the Grecian General, who a. . 
ter the Naval Victor pur his Men on doard As 4 
be ad taken, and appare 
them it the Garments of the Perfian Ca ptives, pparening 
ed them near the Enemy's Camp in Pamphyliaz ; who 


% taking them for Friends, ſuffered them to enter their 


Nea without Jealouſy ; and fo were all fla 
ter'd, except a few who eſcaped by the Swiftne * 


'Horſes. About this Time, Pericles was made Prince 


of Athens. And Themiſtocles being made General 
of the Perſian Army, and ſent againſt the Grecians; 


rather than fight againſt his Country, or betray the 
Cauſe of his new Maſter, became a voluntary Victim 


to his own Integrity and Honour.: For ſacrificing a 
Bull in his March, he drank off a Bowl of the Blood 


and fell down dead at the Foot of the Altar, The 


xt War the Perſians were e in, 3 with 
ing wherein a Battle near Memphis, they, oy loſt - 


v0 an hundred thouſand Men. But ſending fr 


cruits, they dried up the River Nile, when the 4. 
thenian Fleet, confederate with the E 2 
at Anchor. Which fo amazed the E i 


they made their Peace with them : And the he A 3 
nians ſet their own Ships on Fire, in Number 200, 


and returned home with Diſgrace, when they had 
been fix Years in Egypt. And after this, a Peace 
was concluded between the Perſians, and 7 of 
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| —— During the whole Series 


5a rer 


-which ſoon followed, there was an 


x the Warld, which —— 


througho 
the rſt Year of the 8 yth Olympiad, at what Time 
began the Peloponneſian Wa. In the fourth Tear 


of che 88th Olympiad, Artaxcrxes died, and hi Son 
eee ad falling 8 


gn, Hiſtory mentions nothing 1 
is 1 up * little Quarrels, and Re- 


'Treatirs between the Perſian Governors of 
r Aſia and thoſe of P 3, and the Over- 
— between the Lacedemonians and the 
Perſians, the End of the Peloponnefian War witk 
ſuch other Paſſages, as would be too 'tedious to 
mention. I will only rehearſe a memorable Say - 


ing of Darius, on his Dea to his eldeſt Son _ 
Artaxerxes, who was to ſucceed him in the Throne. — 


The Prince, aſſured by the royal Phyſiciam 
that his Father's End drew near, thus addreſſed Da 
rius:· My Father, fince it is the Will of the Gods 


to take you from Earth, into their own bleſſed Suci - : 
have been pleaſed, with the Con- 


ety, and that you 
ſent of the Nobles, to declare me your Succeſſur in 
the Kingdom; Tell me, I beſeech you, what 
Methods of Policy you have govern'd this 


theſe nineteen Vears, that fo I may follow — . 


ample.” To whom the King — « My San, be 
aſſur d, that if Reign has been bleſſed ' wit 
— T.- than thoſe of my Prede- 


ceſſors, tis becauſe-in all 2 
immortal Gods, and done Juſtice to every Man“? 
As ſoon as Artaxerxes was poſſeſſed of the Crown, 

2 "0 


conciliations of ſeveral Provinces of Greece, ſome 8 
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33. 12 bebebr. rl 
he ſent for his Brother Cyrus, and put him in Mays: 


cles of Gold, with a Deſign to make hitn preſently 


away; but at the Interpeſſion of his Mother, any re 


leaſed him again, and ——_—_ him * his Gere 
”_ of Lydia. 9 


About this Time, Plato che Philoophes being 


young, gave an early Specimen of a tipe Wir, in com- 
| Bag Antimachus the Poet, who loſt the Garland 


in a Conteſt with Niceratus, at the Lyſandrian Feaſt; 
For when he beheld the Poet extremely vex*@ar the 
Ignorance and Partiality of Lyſander, who knew-not 


bow to diſtinguiſh between his lofty Meafures, and 
the flat Rhimes of his Antagoniſt ; Plato bid him be 
of good Courage: For, ſaid he, his Ignorance 90 


more-diminiſhes thy Knowledge, than a Blind-man's 
miſtaking thee for another, would deprive these of 


thy Sight. When Cyrus was return'd to his Governs 
ment he plotted to depoſe his Brother: And ta win 


Lyſander to his Party, he preſented him-yrith a Ship 


built all of Gold and Ivory. Alcibiades, the famous 
Athenian Captain, perceiving this, deſign'd to give 
Artaxerxes notice of his Brother's Treaſon: But g 


the Way he was murther'd himſelf,” by ſome Soldiers 
hired for that Purpoſe by Lyſander; who yet dutit 
not ſet upon him in the Day-time, when he was 


armed in his own Defence, but in the Night ſet his 


Houſe on Fire; and as he was eſcaping thro! the 
Flames and Smoke, they, lying in Ambuſh, ſhot 

him dead with Arrows. However, Artaxerxes quickly | 
became ſenſible of his Brother's Deſigns; and raiſing 


an Army of nine hundred thouſand Men, gave him 


Battle not far from Babylon. In the Fight he s 
wounded by Cyrus; but after a hot Diſpute; Cyrus 


Was kilFd, and Artaxerxes got the Victory. Par 


ſatis, the Mother of Cyrus, to revenge the Death - | 


her Son, cauſed thoſe who wounded him to be kills 


with lingering Torments; and inviting Queen Stati 
ra the Wife of Artaxerxes to a Feaſt, ſhe divided the. 


* 


nabazus, Tiſſaphernes, and Tiribazus, Perſians, vi 


A ' ſhort. Abſtrat if the 3 Empire, and ſome 3 
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the other herſelf. . Upon which the , | 
horrible Anguiſh and Torture. 


The famous Deeds of many: Heroes are U g 


corded during the Reign of this Artaxerxes, ab ' | 


Ageſilaus, King of the Spartans z Iphicrates, Phar- 


Conon the Athenian. 


Artaxerxes himſelf died of Grief, for the Death of 


his Son Arſames, whom. Ochus his Brother had 


cauſed to be murdered, out of . 8 
Wannen 
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Alexander, « as the Greeks and 1 call 1 

with all the Nations of the Weſt; or Scander, 
Aſcander, and Zulkarneck, according to the Style of 
the Arabians, Perſians, Indians, Tartars, and other 
People of the Eaſt, was born in the 106th Olympiad; 
398 Years after the building of Rome, and in the 
Year of the World, 3628, _ the 6th . of tlie 
Moon Loo, or Hecatombæon, according to the 
Style of the Grecians. The ſame Night was the 


Temple of Diana at Epheſus ſet on Fire. And on 


the ſame Da two Eagles came and perch'd on the 


top of his Father's Houle, where they ſat all the Day; | | = 
which was taken as an Omen of the double Em 7. + 5 -_ 
he was to have over Europe and Aſia. Philip Ring 


of Macedon, and Huſband to Olympias, was the re- 
young F as of Alexander as ſhe was his known 

other. But ſome Hiſtorians ſay, that -a certain 
Magician called Nectanebus, by bes Enchantments 
diſguiſing himſelf in the Form of Jupiter Ammon, 
lay with Olympias and begat Alexai der. Others 


. that Olympias. herſe f COMER. to Philip, | 
. © 


eating 1 5 


= arge, was not his Son, W 

onder d him a ious great Serpent. WHenes 
it came to paſs, that Philip himſelf, aliccle eie 
his Death, operily declar'd, that Alexander was not 
bis Bon. And for the fame Reaſon he divorced 


Olympias, as an Adultreſs by her on Confeſſien 
Theſe Reports were ſo eommon at that Time, that 


9 5 Alexander afterwards hearing the Story of his Ser- 


Se and that wy, Pronto! Nectanehus in 
| of a God; hen he merchd eg 
| took 3 of latter to impoſe r 
7 che n and Superſtition ef his Solchen. 
| — the Temple of J | 
| 2 1 a k t to viſit the Oracle. But he had pri- 
vuately ſent before ſome of his truſty Friends tous. 
quaint the Prieſts with his Deſign, and to tell them 
what manner of Words and Addreſs they ſnould uſe 
to him as he enter'd the Temple, in the hearipg of 
his Followers. Having thus prepared ſtheſe 
Cheats, he with — 4 Ceremony and ſeeming Pe- 
vation made his approach to the Temple. Aon, - 
as he ſet his Foot within the Portico, the Seniors of. 
the Prieſts met him in their Pontifical Robes, Wih 
Cenſers in their Hands, and thus faluted him; ll 
Hail, Son of Jupiter Ammon. Alexander 
pleas'd at this, ifked them farther, if all his F £ 
Murderers / were puniſh'd; or if any yet — 3 
To which it was anfwered, O Son 1725 the immortal 


_ Gods! Thy Father cannot be murdered or die. As 


for King Philip, his Blood is fully reveng'd on them 
that had a Hand in ſhedding it. Then he added and- 
ther Queſtion concerning his future Succeſs. 10 
which the Oracle replied, The Victory ſhall be thine 
in all Battles; Thou ſhalt become Lord of all e 
Eaſt. The fame Mouth alſo gave in Charge de the 
Retinue of Alexander, that they ſhould adore Hm, 
not a King, but as a God. Returning from thenes, 
he built Alexandria, calling it after Me own Name. 

1 have not obſerv'd a due Method in this 
Yo tory 
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whom Alexander, with the common Conſento 
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born Hero in his Cradle. But 1 did it to thew, that 


the various Opinions concerning Alexander's Father - 
are not the: Fictions of wanton” Writers; but ſuch a4 


employed the Care and Diligence of Alexander him. 
ſelf, to improve them to his own "Intereſt, and his 


Mother's Honour: For it was accounted a glorious. . 
Thing to be impregnated by 'a God. To return 
theretore to the Intant Prophet: he grew apace, 
and diſcovered early Signs of a prodigious Wit and 
Courage. At the Age of fifteen Fears, he was com- 
mitted to the Care and Tutelage of Ariſtotle, under 


«hom- Be e Solantes EVE" INS; = — - » 
then his Father Philip being murder'd, he ſucceeded eg 


in the Throne. The ſame Year alſo Darius Codo- 
manus obtained the Empire of Perſia. HARE . 
falmoſt 
all Greece, prepared to go with a well-diſciplit'4 ! 
Army, that he might carry on the War which his 
Father had begun. Only the Lacedemonians, The- 
bans, and Athenians thwarted his Deſign; being 


corrupted by Demoſthenes the Orator, who for that 


Purpoſe had received vaſt Sums of Gold from Darius. 

But Alexander ſoon reduced theſe factious States and 
Kingdoms to their Duty; utterly deſtroying the City 

of Thebes, with the Slaughter of 90, 000 of the Ci- 
tizens, beſides 30,000 Captives. This was executed - 
on the 15th of the Moon Boedromion, in the ſecond. 


Tear of the 111th "Olympiad. He only ſpar'd the 
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Hoſt of Philip his Father, when he was left aa a 
Pledge in that City, whoſe Houſe was left untduch d. 


as alſo that of Pindar's Poſterity. From thence paſs 
ing the Helleſpont, he march'd into Afia, in the 
Year of the World 3630; and in the 3d Year of his 
Reign. He had in his Army 30, ooo Foot, and 430 
Horſe. As ſoon as he ſet Foot on the Ground of Aſia, 
he made the Royal Corban and Vows for Victory. 


9 


Then he darted a Javelin into the Earth, in Token 


$38 e e Bai Schuler. en 
of Defiance, Aſter which. when he came th'Froy, 
5 LI holy Rites at the Tombs of de. 

Ho erocs, who fell in the Trojan War. Whe 


— 


| of Darius, 

and took Poſſeſſion 1 122 3 1 
But there are ſome remarkable Paſſages in thisExpedi- | 
1 geen remembred; as, his-won- | 


Vife. dat ly. of Darius; whom he entertain'd 
in his Camp, after they fell into his Hands, rather as 
Jo indred of ſome beloved Friend, than of a-pro- 
ſeß d Enemy. The Story alſo of his looking the 

Sordian Knot, is not unworthy of Obſervatian.” le 
ſeems in former Times one Gordius, as he plough'd 
the Fields, was ſurrounded with a Flight of Birds of 
all Kinds. Being troubled at this he left his Work, 
and haſted to the next City, there to eqquire of the 

Augurs, what the Meaning of this ſhould be;- As 
| he enter'd the Gate of the Ciry, he met a Virgin of 

incomparable Beauty, of whom he aſked, where he 

might find the moſt ſkilful Sage, with whom he 
ight conſult about a Matter of ſome Importance 
hen he told the inquiſitive Damſel what had hap- 

| 8 n os. _ As ſoon 2 

this, being well vers'd in theſe myſterious and p- 

Phetic Sciences, ſhe told him that he ſhould be made 

a King. And to confirm him in the Belief of what 

the ſaid, ſhe promis'd to become his Wiſe, that o 

the might be Partner of his future Happineſs. In 

Word they were married; and ſoon there. aruſe 


a Strife among the Phrygians, which was like to. 
prove of dangerous Conſequence: Therefare.the. 


cople conſulted the Oracle, What was to be gone 1 
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An Drails ſalutin mim thelt 
3 2 Memorial of this Event, fet 7 
Temple of Jupiter, confeerating it 
Majeſty, 


Aer high his Sor: Midas 7 
with 


looſe the Knot of the Thongs in the W 
dius, ſhould obtain the E 


aggon of Gor- 


ander heating this, and 8 by Ambt- 
tion, beſieged Gordiaz and having taken the City, 


derſtood the Waggon was laid up. As ſoon as he 


| faw it, he tried to find out the Ends of the Thongs, 


that ſo he might looſe the Kriot: But perceiving that 
it was impoſſible to come at them without uſing Vi- 


mpire of all Aſia. Alet- 


Gta Obes 4 5 
aroſe the common Oracle, That whoſvever ſhould 


makes haſte to the Temple of Jupiter, where he un- 


olence, he interpreted the Oracle in the Senfe of a 


Soldier; and cut the uttermoſt Foldings of the Knor 
with his Sword. Upon which all the Ends of the 


Thongs appeared, and ſo he eaſihy performed the fa- 


tal Taſk. Yet this heroick Prophet, as he had great 
Virtues, ſo he had no leſs Vices. He was very cruel 
to his neareft Relations and Friends; killing Cars- 
nus, his Brother by a Step-mother ; Clytus, his old 
dear Friend; Parmenio, Phylotas, 'Amyntes, Atta 


lus, Eurylochus, and many other Macedonian Prin- 


ces, ſome of which were of his own Blood. Add to 


this, his barbarous Uſage of ob ener, the Philoſb. = 
pher, . who was — 8 Fn: own Ariſtotle. . 
This poor unfortunate to flatter the 
* , to _ | 
er that fei himſelf angry, ; 
; Ls ve Drege | 


King's Pride, in calling -1olang a 


— 


— Bngliſs Sebular. Pane He. 
charged him with” being acceſſary to the Plots and 


Conſpiracies that were form'd againſt him. Then 


he cauſed all his Limbs to be mangled and chappd 


after an inhuman Faſhion. He commanded alſo his 
Ears, Noſe, and Lips to be cut off; which not only 


gave the poor Wretch infinite Torment, but alſo ren- 


der'd him a moſt deform'd and miſerable Spectacle 
to others. And, to complete his Revenge, h cauſ- 
ed him in this doleful Plight to be ſnut up in a Cage 
with a Dog, and to be carried about, to the Terror of 


| others. Then Lyſimachus, one of Alexander's - 


nerals, and a Diſciple of Caliſthenes, taking Pity on 


ſo great a Sage, who ſuffered. all this . . 
Uſage, not for any real Crime that he had committed, 
but only for uſing that Freedom in his Words and 
Actions which became a Philoſopher, gave him Poi-- 
fon, to rid him at once of ſo many horrid Calamities. 


But Alexander took ſo heinouſly this, that he com- 
manded Lyſimachus to be thrown to a very fierce 
Lion. As ſoon as the furious Beaſt ſaw him, he 
roar'd and paw'd the Ground for Joy, andyran'upon 


- him with an impetuous Force. But Lyſimachus not 
loſing his Courage wrapp'd his Hand in his Mantle, 


and thruſt it down the Lion's Throat; where layit 


faſt hold of his Tongue, he pull d it out wy the . 


Roots, and left the Lion for dead. 
When this was told the King, he ns the 5 


vincible Virtue of the Man, not only forgave him 
this Offence, but had him in higher Eſteem. after - 
wards all his Life. We muſt not omit that memo- 
rable Actiomof Alexander, when ſtomaching the Sur- 
render of Sidon to his victorious Arms. in that it 
was delivered up by the People againſt — Will of 


Strato their King; the Conqueror pronounc 
Strato unworthy of the Crown, bid Hephæſtion 
him on the Throne whom the Sidonians ſhoul 


prove, as Strato's Succeſſor. Hephæſtion willing: 5 


Prefer to that Dignity a noble young Sidonian, who 
. his Favourite, as him the Crown, But the 


> 
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generous Youth: refuſed the Honour; alledging; that 
was againſt the Laws of his Country, for any Man 

do reign that was not of the royal Blood. Hepheſtion | 
admiring the-Geatneſs of his Soul, ſaid, God in- 
creaſe your Virtues and Graces, illuſtrious Fred. 75 
who art the firſt that ever underſtood how much more 

magnanimous it is to deſpiſe, than to accept a Crown, 
Be it therefore in your Power to beſtow the Kingdom I 
on any of the Royal Blood, whom you think fit for | 
ſo great a Charge.” Then he pitched upon one Ab- | 
dolonymus, 4 poor Gardener in the Suburbs of Si- 
don; who was. of: the Race of the Sidonian Kings, but 
through extreme Poverty was grown obſcure, and 
forced to take up that Employment to get his Bread. 
Hephæſtion approved the Choice: And this noble 
Youth with apr of his Friends immediately went 
with the royal Robes and Enſigns of Majeſty to look 
for Abdolonymus, whom they found — Sn his 
Garden in a very dirty ſqualid Condition. Saluting 
him therefore King in the Name of Alexander the - 

Great, they waſhed and anointed him with precious 
Oils of the Eaſt; and having put' on the Robes of 
Sovereign Majeſty, - they conducted him to the 
Conqueror: Who gs 1 other Diſcourſe, afked- 

him, How, he was able ſo patiently to 'endure _ 
that extreme Poverty which had hitherto Been his 
Lot. To which he replied,. „I wiſh I may en- 
dure the Burthen of a Crown with the ſame Eaſe, 
Theſe Hands ſerved the Neceſſities of Life, and — 
Wants were anſwerable to my Poſſeſſions, even naune 
at all.” Alexander perceiving by this Anſwer the 

Greatneſs of his Spirit, gave him Al the Royal Fu-. 
niture of Strato, with much of the Perſian Booty, and 
added all the Countries round about Sidon to his G- 
vernment. Much about the ſame Time Alexander 
going to Jeruſalem, was met by Jaddus the High 
Prieſt in his pontifical Habit, who falling at the 
Conqueror's Reet, to implore Favour and Mercy for 
his had and TENT Alexander raifed him up; and 

13 5 embracing 


br that 


running along the Foot of Mount Caucafus. In fine, he 
even to the oriental Sea; where he took Shi ping 
returned to Babylon, 5 and partly by 
Land. An Afﬀrologer of great R 2 
by the Way, and diſſuaded him by all the Arguments 
the City, aſſuring him 
that Place would be fatal to his Perſon. But tho? 
Alexander made ſome Demur at firſt, and ſeem d ta 
oredit the Words of the Sage; yet deing over ruled 5 
by n . . he 


1 an 


him in his Arms, bid him fear 
od had appeared 


9 


promiſing him certain Victory. After this the H 
oft conduRed him into the City and Tem. 


N hen he ſacrificed I —_ « cg Yo 228 ve 
ews many ample rivileges. on- 


eſt of Perſia, as was marching forward, 


at he might extend his Empire through all the 


Eaft; Thaleſtris, Queen of = Amazons, 

of his Fame, took a Journey of five and twes 
Days, through many populous Nations, attended 
only by. three hundred Women, and came to his 


Camp, courting the Honour of his Bed. Far the 
had conceived an inſatiable Deſire of having a Child 
by him, whom all the Faſt proclaimed the greateſt 


Hero in the World. Alexander granted her Requefty 


and when ſhe had enjoyed his Company thirteen” 


Days, ſhe departed * ſatisfied into her own Coun- 
try: promiſing that if ſhe brought forth a Male, the 
would ſend him to his Father, accordi to the man · 
ner of the Amazons; but if a Female ſhe would 


oe N herſelf. From hence Alexander marched a- 

Beſſus, who had murdered Darius, and cauſed 
Francis to be proclaimed King of Perfia 0 the — ; 
pun 


of Artaxerxes. Having overcome him, and 
his Treaſons, he proceeded, and reducedalltheR Regi 


extended his Conqueſts to the utmoſt Borders of Indi 


utation met him 


he could uſe from entering 


a 
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to him in Macedonia, in 
the ſame Figure and Form as the High- prieſt made. 
exhorting him to catry. on the Perfian War, and 
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enter d Babylon, where he died; ſome ſay of Poiſtm, 
others that he ſurfeited himſelf with too much Wine. 
This Was in the 39d Year of his Life, and 12th of 
_- his Reign, There was a deep and Si 
lence when ance it was known, 
that the Conquerar of the World was dead. Every 
one was poſſeſs d with various T and Cares 3 
a 
The Macedonians inwardly as if 
now rid of ome great and formidable Enemy, 
his Severity and reſtleſs Temper, which had i 
them to ſo many Toils and Perils of War, Beſides 


/ were 


to their different Aﬀections and Intereſts. 7 


the Princes flatter d themſelves with a Proſpect f 


one enjoying his Share in ſo vaſt an Empire. 
And the private Soldiers had their Eyes intently 
fix d on the immenſe Treaſures of Gold which Alex- 
ander left behind him, and which they hoped to ſhare 
among them. For there were at that Time fifty 
thouſand Talents in Bank; and three hundred thou 


tom. On the other ſide, the conquer d Nations would 
not at firſt give Credit to the Report of thoſe who 
carried the News) of Alexander's Fate. . For they 
he muſt needs be immortal, whom they had 
always found invincible. But when Couriers upon 
Couriers had removed their Incredulity, bringing 
freſh Expreſſes from Babylon, they mourned for him, 
not with bare outward Ceremonies, as for an 

who had fubdued them; but with real Sorrow, as for 


ſand coming in yearly by way of Tribute and Cuf- 


a Father who had protected and cheriſhed them. | 


More tally the Grief of Darius's Mother was re- 


marka tho“ the had loft eighty. of her 15 


Brethien, irh their Father, Ae f e 
Ochus; tho” ſhe had loſt Darius the only ſurviving- 


— 2 of Majefty to the abject State of 4 Captive 

As an even Mind, till Alexander's 
Death, whoſe Indu while living, had ſup- 
ported her under —_ Calamities 


ed | 
* . 
3 
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— 
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- ſeven Sons, and was herſelf caſt down from the 


3. 
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as ſopn as he had forſaken the Earth, ſlieugrew 
1 7 of aus on it any longer. Not that ſhe ef- 
ä above her Father, Brethren,” andher 
Son, mY ay Mi ſhe had experienced in him, whom 
ſhe dreaded as an Enemy, the Goodneſs and Piety, 
the Modeſty and Regard of all theſe Relations. 
Ihis great e being dead, and not hav- 
ing appointed a Succeſſor, there were almoſt as 
many Kings as there were Governors of Provin- 
ces, and Leaders in the Army. Hence ſprung 
innumerable Confuſions, Wars, and | Diſorders, 
The great Captains who ſhared among them the vaſt 
Empire, not being each contented with his Share, 
raiſed Tumults and Inſurrections, and involved one an- 
bother in moſt bloody Wars, ſo chat they cut off one 
another either in their own | Perſons or. Poſterity, 
yielding to the prevailing Fortune of their Enemies, 
till at wn Emp all theſe ſhattered Remains of the Ma 
| N Pire, arch Fate of the Romans, | 
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T HAT we may haye a clearer Idea of 3 
Original, it is neceſſary to ſtep farther back 
in Antiquity, and caſt our Eyes on the Ruins of 
Troy, ſet on Fire by the Greeks, and laid in Aſhes 
after a War of ten Years, to rev the Rape . 
Helena, Wife to Menelaus, 55 the Trojan 
£ Prince, and (Gueſt to Menelaus, carried away I. 
him by Force. From the deplorable Flames 
Antenor and Zneas eſcaped, and got to Sea. 152 
former was forced by Diſtreſs of Weather on that 
Part of Italy, which is now under the Dominion ** 
Venice, where he built Padua: The latter came with a 
Fleet of two and twenty Ships to Latium, - now called 
Cam agna di Roma, and St. Peter's Patrimony, be- 
ing the Eſtate of the Church. At that time Latinus, 
the Son of F aunus, N as ink ſay, of. Hes 


1 
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in Latium; before Whom there had been but 


a Kings in the Country. Thoſe were Janus, Sa- 
turnus, Ficus, and Faunus. While Janus 


Saturn being expelled by his Son Jupiter, fled t 


Italy; where being hoſpitably 2 he built aẽ 
Caſtle, calling it after his on name Saturnia. At 
length he obtained the Kingdom of Latium; which 
he left to his Son Picus, and he to Faunus. In his time, 
Evander ſailed out of Arcadia, and came to Italy fix- 
ty Years before the Deſtruction of Troy. He buils 
a Town called Pallantium, where afterwards Rome 
was built. Much about the fame time the Pelagians 
went out of Theſſaly into Epirus and Dodona, -firſty 
and: then paſſing — into Italy, joined themſelves 
with the Aborig Arcadjans, who were got thither 
before them. Theſe united their Forces, and ex- 
pelled the Sicilians from the Country, who paſſing 
over to Trinacria, or the Iſland of three Capes, gave -- 
it the Name of Sicilia, which it retains to this Day, 
When Evander had been five Vears in Italy, Her- 
cules; with a Co of Greeks, n e 
ſame Shore, was ki y entertained by him. At 
length the Kingdom of Latium fell to Latinus, in 
whoſe Reign neas came thither; and having en- 
tered into a League with Latinus, married his 
Daughter Lavinia; from whoſe Name he called a 
Town which he — in thoſe Parts, Lavinium 
Then Turnus, of the Rutuli, being angry that 
Latinus had given his Daughter to a Stranger, ru. 
ther than to lim Who was a Native, and to whom ſhe a 
was before betrothed, invaded his Country But the 
Rutuli were overcome in Battle, and boch Turnus 
and Latinus loſt their Lives: 80 that the Kingdom 
fell to Eneas. But he enjoyed it not long; för the 
Rutuli at three Lears End came againſt him under 
Mezentius King of the Tyrrhemians, now called Toſ- 
cans, And Eneas being killed in the Battle, his 
Son Aſcanius took poſſeſſion of the Kingdom, - He 


having made peace with Mezentiys, and quelled —4 + 
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8 of his enn built 1 ties 
Long Alba, the zoth Year from the Building of La: | 
— In this City of Long Alba there | 
after Aſcanius fourteen Kings, even to the Time e 
Romulus, and the Foundation of Rome; The four- 
teenth of theſe Kings was. Amulius, who over-reached 
1 nf ths eee Nh | 
1 | d b rimogeniture to 
2 | of fl Things he made Sylvia, the of Nu- 
* mitor, a Veſtal; that he might have no fear of Nu- | 
1 mitor's Fag. Yet Sylvia was got with Chal by : 
7 forth Twins, who r | 
called Romulus and Remus. 
Theſe were e ee Ba 
lius, and privately nouriſhed by Fauſtulus, till they came 
of Years. Then being — of their Hirt and 
Extraction, with the true State of Things, they flew 
Amulius, and reſtored their Grandfather Name 
his Kingdom: In the Second Year of whoſe 
Romulus built the City of Rome. In the — i 
Tear of his Age, Romulus was faluted King, when 
he had killed his Brother Remus, for- in 
r ty Ins Ditch which he had made ro 
Thus he conſecrated the Fortifications of the 
E. with his own Blood. But all this while Romu- 
us ad built but the Shadow of a City, ſince there 
were no Inhabitants to people and defend it. How- 
| ever he quickly pitched upon a Method to ſupply 
| this Defect, There was a Grove hard by, which + 
=_ de made a Sanctuary fot all Perſons in. Diſtreſs, and 
= who were to make their Fortunes upon 
1 Hazard. This was proclaimed in the neigh- | 
| ns; and an innumerable Multitude of 


Regio 
Criminals, Debtors, and Male-contents, flocked thi- 


ther from all Parts; beſides Shepherds and other 
Perſons, who only, through a natural Inconſtancy, 

ſought a Change of Life. So that there was a Gal- 
limanfry, of Trojans, who came over with Aneasz - 
of CONE who followed „ ne 7 
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Latium. Out of theſe, as out of ſo many Elements, 
Body of a Commonwealth. 
But he conſidered withal, 3 
could not ſubſiſt beyond the A 


of 
To | 
_ the | 


_ 


ing 's e ee 
and Violence. They invited the Sabines and other 
Neighbours to come and ſee ſome Plays, which they 


Bait took; and Multitudes of both Sexes, ef) 
ö the youniiie Sort, throng'd'thither to be 8 
of the Roman Novelties. When on C udden, a 


wenge the Injury. But 


The Romans alfo took rich 
ich they 


deliver'd into the 3 
pu a Virgin; who, as ſome fay, was corrupted with 


Deſign to fave the City, inſtead of 
ſhe afk'd as a Reward of her 
Shields of the Sabines; rhinki 
— ns Cigars . might ea 


that being thus in 


— Re fuch a Manner, as plainly diſev : 
„ 2 


pax to flight, and one of their 


conſecrated to their 
Gods. in the mean Time, the City of Nome was 
the Sabines, by Tur- 


by Tatius, the Captain of the Sabines; while 
others affirm, that ſhe did it innocentiy, and with a 
ie. For 
Treaſonm, the 


yu. 
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is'd to exhibit in Honour of Neptune. The 


cally be wes Por oo 
Bur they, ſenſible of her Stratagerm, 
| promiſed what ſhe demanded ; and performed it ac. 
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Gratitude for a Kindneſs: For they threw their 
Shields ſo thick upon her, that they preſſed her to 
Death. Then entering the City, pell-mell, there - 
commenced a furious Battle between the Romans 

and Sabines. The Streets flow'd with Blood, till 
the Wives of the Romans, for whoſe Sake this War 
began, came tearing their Hair, and running be- 
' tween the two Armies, at length brought them to a 
Truce and Agreement. Then a ſolemn League was 
made between Romulus and Tatius. And what is 
more wonderful, the Sabines leaving their native 
Seats, came with all their Wealth to live in Ronnie; 
communicating Part of their Riches to their Sons- 
in-Law, by Way of Dowry, The Forces of the 
Romans being thus increaſed by the Acceſſion of te 
 Habines, Romulus applied himſelf to the publie 
Adminiſtration with all Care and Policy. He ap- 
pointed the Youth to be always in Arms on H 2 | 
3 that they might be conſtantly. upon their 
Guard, and ready equipped againſt the Surpriſes of 
War: That the Chief- Council of the Commonwealth: 
ſhould conſiſt of the Seniors; who were called Fa- 
thers for their Authority, and Senators for their 
. Affairs being thus diſpoſed, one Day, When 
there was a full Senate, Romulus being preſent, wass 
on a ſudden taken from their Sight. Some think he 
was murder'd by Conſpiracy; and cut into ſmall 
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Pieces by the Senators : Others ſay, he was poiſon'd. 


But the general Report was, that he was  deified, 
Julius Proculus was the Author of this; who taking 
notice that there aroſe a violent Tempeſt at the ſame - 
Inſtant that Romulus diſappeared, and that the Sun 
was juſt then eclipſed, inſinuated to the People that 
Romulus was become a God. Nay, he took an 
Oath, that he ſaw him in a much more auguſt Form, 
than while he was a Mortal: And that Romulus 
cammanded them to adore him for a God; affirming 
that he was called Quirinus in Heaven; and aſſurxing 
them that Rome ſhould conquer the wg = 
9 | 3 Numa 
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Numa . 0 ſucceeded n wit 
invited to the Kingdom by the Romans, who, 
had a Veneration'for him on the bare Fame of his 
Sanctity and Religion. He taught them holy Rites 


and Ceremonies, with whatſoever pertain'd to the 

Worſhip of the immortal Gods. He divided the 
Year into twelve Months, and appointed the 
Holy-Days. He ordain'd the Pontiffs, Augurs, - 
Salii, with other Ranks of Priefts. He gave them 


the Ancilia and Palladium, which came down from 


Heaven: And he inſtituted the Veſtal Fire. In a 


Word, he perſuaded them, that whatſoever he taught 
them, he feceived from the Goddeſs Zgeria. And 


this wrought ſo efficaciouſſy on the Minds of the Ei 1 


rude and ignorant People, that they came at len 

to govern that Empire with Juſtice and N 

which they got by Robbery and Oppreſſion. 
Numa Pompilius, as if he had made the Kingdom 


hereditary. only to Men of Virtue,” was no ſooner 
dead, but the People elected Tullus Hoſtilius for 
their King, in conſideration of his excellent Endow- 


1 an 'Merits. He inſtructed the Romans in a 
rfe& military Diſcipline, and improved the 
225 of War: So that having trained up the Youth 


to a wonderful Promptneſs and Skill in Arms, he 
ventur'd to ſend a Defiance to the Albans, and in- 


vade their Territories, tho” they were a ſtout People, 


and had lorded it a 7 time in Italy. But When 
ought between them, —— NE 


many Battles had been 
equal Damage to both 8055 at length, to put 


end to the War, and make the Loſſes of the Vet: A 
quiſhed more compendious, they mutually agreed to 


decide the Victory, by a Combat of three Brothers 


on one Side, againſt as many on the other. Thoſe 


on the Roman were called Horatii; the Alban Bros” 
thers, Curiatii. - 

The Fight was fair and dubious, 2 had an * 
mirable Event; for all the three Curiatii were 
wounded, and two of the Horatii killed; ſo that it 
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tage; one found and untench'd Roman, or three: 


faint and weakened Albans, However, the ſurviving 


HFerxatius, not preſuming tod much on his 
Streugth againſt ſuch an unequal Number of 
mies, added Policy bo "hls ee 
_ of this Stratagem: He counterfeited a Fb 
i be might 8 his Adverſaries, 
with them ſingly oa after another, according 
they overtook — His Plot took, and he 'van- 
cd all three: Bat he fullied h Ui 
CE LT 
becauſe ſhe met him not with Joy and — 


who. was one of the three Alban Brethren He 
called in Que 


the Fidenates, a People of Latium + Tuſcany. The | 


Albans, according to their late League, wem 
to aid the Romans in their Wars. Wherefore 


ſent auxiliary Forces, under the Command of Me. d 
tius Suffetius. But this Captain proved trencharous: 
going to enter 


For juſt as the two Armies were 
Battle, he withdrew his Albans to the Top of a Hill; 


where "they ſtood Neuters, to behold rs ee 3 


the Fight, that ſo they might join the fnongeſt: 


Party. Which when Tullius perceived, he pali- 
tickly cried out with a loud Voite, in the hearing of 
both Armies, That Metius had done this by his 
Command. Then the Romans took Courage; and 
their Enemies being ſtruck with Terror, were ſoon 


routed and overcome. After which the Raman 
cauſed the Traitor Metius Suffetius to be tied with: 
Cords to two Chariots, and torn in Pieces by wild 


Horſes. He alſo ruin'd and quite demoliſh'd Alba; 1 
not en on _ oy! now as the Parent, but the” 


Rival 
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85 but with Grief and Tears for the loſs of her ; $ | 
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Rival of Rome, However -he firſt 


oy 
n 


Rome all the Riches of Alba, n 5 


that ſo the City might not ſeem to periſh, but only to 
remove its Situation, — eral — 
Aacus Martius fucceeded Tullus Hoſtilius, being 
the Grandchild of Numa by his Daughter. He in- 
I IE Be is 

wy 85 . 

Banks of Tiber, which ran' throu the middle of 

it, with a Bridge. He likewiſe built the Port Oftio, 
Juſt bythe Mouth of the River, where it flows into the 
Sea, planting there a Colony of Romans, as if he had 
FE nnd 
Merchandiſes of the World ſhould. be 
ther, as into the Maritime Store-houſe of _—_ | 
ſtin'd to conquer all Things. Him, ſucceeded meer 
nius, afterwards ſurramed Priſcus, He was of foreign 
Extraction, yet obtain'd the Sovereignty by his 
Elegance: and: Wir: For, being the Son af Lucu- 
mo, a Corinthian, who abandon'd his and 
fled into Tuſcany, where he was. made King; this 


Tarquinius, po his Greek Nature with Italian 
Arts, inſinuated fo far with the Romans, that they 
choſe him for their King. He augmented the Num- 


ber of Senators, and added three hundred Soldiers 
to the Troops that were already eſtabliſhed: Which 
was all he durſt do, in regard Attius Nævius, an 
Augur, in high Requeſt among the Romans, had 
forbid any greater Number to be added. 
Augurs _ * my Diviners, yu ay ci" _ 5 
to come, rings ying, feeding, bn 
other Actions of Birds. ws 
this Attius Nævius, whether . | 
ſibly be done, which be then tho * 
The Augur, his Art, anſwer” *. | 
be done. Then faid the King, I was conſidering; - | 
r E a. Razor. 
you may, Attius. the King dit 
PP 
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arquinius one Day aſked 


founded by Romulus, was held in ſacred Eſteem by 
the Romans. I ſhould have called them the Triunwi- 


King, added a fourth. They were all Nobles, Bur 


| To return to Tarquinius. He was no leſs pro- 
ſperous in War than in Peace; for he 1 ; 
twelve Cities of the Tuſcans, with the Territo- 

ries belonging to them. He invented Robes and 
Enaſigns of State; the IVory Seats of Chariots, 
wherein the Senators were carried to the Council; 


which were given to the Roman Knights, as B 


the triumphal Chariot of Gold: the painted *Phry-- 
gian Robe, worn by a victorious General, — * 


ments and public Decorations, to ſet forth the Ma- 
jeſty and Grandeur of the Roman State. Tarqui- | 
nius being mortally wounded, his Wife Tanaquil 
perſuaded the People, that all was well with him; 
that his Wounds were not dangerous; that he Ws 


they ſhould ſee him well again: In the mean while, 
ſhe ſaid, it was his Will and Pleaſure, that they ſhould 
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Tullius was the Son of à Prince of Latium; who 


Was carried Captive o Rome; and being preſented 
to Queen Fanaquily.Hv*d free from Servitude under 


him royal Education; preſaging from a Flame, 
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rate of Augurs; for there Were but three at firſt, ohne 
out of every Tribe: But Servius Tullius the nent 


afterwards they were increas'd to nine; and laſt 
of all, to fifteen, in the Dictatorſhip of 8ylla 


g Forer 


the Gold Rings, and magnificent Horſe-trappingz, 
of Honour; alſo, che Purple and Scarlet Robes; | 


* 
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only laid in a Slumber ; and that in a little 'Tirhe 


obey. Servius Tullius, à Favourite of hers," who | 
would adminiſter ' Juſtice, and govern the People 
wiſely, during the King's Illnels:- This Servius 


being kilFd in Battle with che Romans, his Wife 


* 


her Protection: And being with Child, wagdeliver'd 
of Servius Tulſius in TanaquiF's Palace. The Queen 
took a ſingular Fancy to the noble Infant, and gave 


which ſhe ſaw environing his Head, chat he would 
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be a famous Man in Time. Twas for this Reaſon, 
ſhe the People to receive him as the Kings 
by itute, or Deputy for a while, not doubting; 
but that after they had taſted the Sweetneſs of his 
Government, and the Death of Tarquin. ſhould. be 
known, they would eafily ſubmit to him, as Tar- 
. s Succeſſor. Her Stratagem had its deſired E. 
fect; for Servius Tullius improved his Time fo well, 
in the People, that the Kingdom, which he 
obtain d by Craft, was acknowledged by all as due 
to his Merit and Virtues. He firſt ee Peo- 
of Rome under an Aſſeſſment, whereby every 
an's Eſtate was valued :. He divided them into 
Claſſes, Wards, and Colleges. And the Common- 
wealth was brought into fuck Order, by the exqui- - 
ſite Policy of this wiſe King, that the Difference of 
every Man's Patrimony, Dignity, Age, Trade, and 
Office, wes regiltzr'd in-public Tables which ren 
derd the Oeconomy of this great State as regular 
and eaſy, as that of a private Family or Houſe, 
The laſt of all the Kings was Tarquinius, ſurnamed 
the Proud, for the moroſo and diſdainful Haughti- 
neſs of his Temper. He married the Daughter of 
Servius Tullius, in Hopes of ſucceeding in the 
Kingdom. But he not having Patience to wait for 
the natural Death of his Father - in-Law, hired Ruf- 
fans to murder him, and then ſeiz d upon the King- 
dom by Violence. Neither did he govern the State 
with leſs Wickedneſs and Cruelty, than that by 
which he -obtain'd it: For he denied Burial to his 
murder'd Father-in-Law ; ſaying, that he deſerv'd, 
no better Uſage than Romulus, who periſh'd wit -- 
out a Sepulchre. He alſo flew the Chiefs of the 
Nobles whom he ſuſpected to be in Servius's Intereſt. 
And his Wife Tullia was as bad as he: For as ſoon 
as ſhe had ſaluted her Huſband by the Title of King. 
ſhe cauſed herſelf to be driven in à Chariot over the 
dead Carcaſe of her Father. Both of them exercis d 
g * and maſſacred many of the . 
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Rage at home, he turn'd it againſt his foreign -Ene- 


mies abroad, and took many ſtrong Towns in La- 


tium. However, notwithſtanding all his Vices, he 
gave the World this Proof of his Piety ;, that out of 


the Spoils which he took from his Enemies, he raiſed 
Money, and finiſh'd therewith the Temple of Jupi- 


: 


ter in the Capitol, which his Father Tarquinius 
Priſcus had begun. The Story ſays, that as they 
were laying the Foundations of this Temple, they 


found the Head of a Man; which they interpreted 


as a good Omen, that Rome ſhould be the Seat of 


a vaſt Empire, and Miſtreſs of the whole Earth; as 
it afterwards came to paſs. The People of Rome 
bore with the Pride of Tarquin, but would not bear 
with the Luſt and Tyranny. of his Sons one of 


which raviſh'd Lucretia, a Woman of admirable 


Beauty and Virtue: The chaſte Matron expiated 
the Diſgrace by ſtabbing herſelf : And as ſhe breath- 


ed her laſt, ſhe charged Brutus and Collatinus, two 
Princes, to revenge her Cauſe. Wherdfore they 
ſtirred up the People to aſſert their Liberty, and ab- 


rogate the kingly Government : Which was as 


readily done as mention'd. And here was an End 
put to the Tyranhy of Kings. Thus having abo 
Iiſh*'d the Government of Kings, they transferred 


the Sovereignty on Brutus and Collatinus, the Cham- 


pions of their Liberty, altering both their Right and 


Title: For they call'd them Conſuls, not Kings and 


| ordain'd that their Power ſhould laſt but a Year; 


which being expir'd, new ones were elected in their 
Stead. And the Reaſon why they had two, was, 


That if one prov'd guilty. of evil Adminiſtration, - © 


Injuſtice or Tyranny, the other, having equal Po- 


er, might curb him, and rectify the public, Aﬀairs.- - 


They were alſo called Conſuls, to put them in Mind, 


that they were to do nothing arbitrarily, but in all 
Things of Importance to conſult their Fellow-Citi- 
l | 8 | "Sr 


But the Pride of Tarquin was intolerable tc fl. 
 _ Till, at length, when he had ſpent enough of his 
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zens; 80 great was the Joy of the Romans, upon | 

this” Recovery of their Freedoms, that they could 
ſcatce believe it was true. But, as it uſually falls out 
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in any ſurpriſing Happineſs,” all ſeem'd as a Dream. 


And ſo inveterate was their Averſion for Kings, 


that they expelled Collatinus from the City, only 
becauſe he was Nephew to Tarquin the Proud; 
whole Name he alſo bore. Valerius Publicola was 


ſubſtituted in his Stead; a Man ſingularly devoted 
to the public Good. He owned himfelf the Crea 


ture of the People, and gave Power of appealing 
from him to them. And leſt he might offend them 


by the lofty Building of his Houſe; which, * . 


ſtanding on a Rock, ſeem'd ſtrong as a Caſtle; 
pull'd down the Upper-Stbries, and made it level 


with ordinary Houſes. Brutus his Collegue was 


no leſs ſtudious thah he; to gain the Favour of the 


Citizens; even with the Deſtruction and Slaughter 


of his own Children. For when he perceiv'd his 


Sons conſpiring to reſtore the abrogated Monarchy, 


he brought them forth into the Forum or Market- 


Place, and codes, cauſed them to be ſcourged with 
Rods, he beheaded them: Thus demonſtrating, that, 
a Parent of the People, he adopted them in the 


Room of his perfidious Children. The Romans 


being from this Time made perfectly free; firſt took 


Arms in their new gotten Liberty, againſt the neigh- 


bouring King: next, for the Bounds of their Do 


minions ; then for their Confederates; and laſt of 


all, for Glory and Empire: Being on every Side 


invaded and moleſted by the . For 


they had no Territories without the Walls of their Ci- 
ty: So that they were no ſooner out of the Gates, but 


» : 


they were expoſed to the Toſcans and Latins; be- 


tween whom the City was ſeated, as it were in the 
Middle. Therefore reſolving to enlarge their Ter- 


ritories, they took one City and Province after ano- 
ther, till at length they became Maſters of all Italy. 


The firſt Expedition was againſt Porſenna, King of 
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ſuſtam'd all ' with admirable Bravery: And their 


in his own Camp; when by * Fokker he had, Fre 
and for that Fact was ſeiz d:; he thruſt | his-right 
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the Toſcans; W e e TER 
having the Tarquins along with him, w 


pans 


dertook to re-eſtabliſh in the Throne of Gen . 


thers. He made fierce and reſolute Advances, poſ- 


ſeffing himſelf of the Hill Janiculum, and the Ave- 


nues of the City ; where hie beſieged -them/cloſe; - 


front Refiſtariee had this Effect, that at length Por- 


ſenna, when he had almoſt vanquiſhed them, made 


3 League of Peace. He was chiefly mov'd to this 
by thoſe Prodigies and” Miracles of. Roman: Fortis 
tude, Horatius Cocles, Mutius Scævola, and Cle. 


lia. The firſt of which, when he was not able 


keep off the unequal Throng of his Enemies, every 
where crowding on him, at length broke down the 
Bridge, and ſwam croſs the Tyber ogy er his W 
in Hand. The ſecond attempti 


ſtead of the King, ſtabb'd his Vizier or Se 


Hand that was. guilty of the Error, into the Fire, 


2 with a menacing Voice, Think not'thyſdlf - 


O King; beeauſe thou haſt eſcaped m²] 
Hand, fince: there yet remain three hundred Ro- 
mans, Who have, all ſworn to make the ſame At? 
tempt: Porſenna rrembled, and was aſtoniſhed at 


the Boldnefd af the Man; while Mutius ſtood ſtill, 


undaunted, with his Hand broiling in the Firey as a 


| Demonſtration: of his invineible Conſtancy, and of _ 


the Truth of what he affirmed. Thus did: thoſe two 
famous Men behave themſelves. And as if a glo- 
rious Envy had. fermented. the Virtue of the Female 
Sex, a certain noble Virgin, called Clelia, who way 

wen in Hoſtage to the King Porſenna, eſcaped hen 
. by Night; and mounting a Horſe which 
ſhe found in the Way, ſwam over the Tyber an 


him. Porſenna, as if he were terrified at the For- 


tune and ſtupendious Reſolution of the Romans, 
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Foals, * 


conſented to a Peace: But the Latins would not let 
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chem reſt ſo ; for they alſo attempted to reſtore hb 


Tatquins ; not ſo much from Love to chem, as out 
of Spite to the Inhabitants of Rome, being defirous 
to ſe that People at leaſt ſubj 
 lorded it ſo abroad. There was a bloody 

tween them; and the Fame goes, 


ictory, they built a e. 


gotten 
ple to theſe warlike Deities ; as a Stipend or Reward 
to their Champions. And thus far they fought, for 


Liberty; which having ſucceſsfully aſſerted and eſta- 
bliſhed, they were involy'd in freſh Wars, about 
the Confines of their Dominion. 


. a 
ing: Nations, wherein at laſt they 


wid Such alſo, and ſo p — — 


far 
Actions, Exploits, and hardy . of this 


ſtout People, that when King * 2 


he brake orth into this er % How eafſ 
were it, ſaid he, to obtain the Empire of the Wor 

were Pyrrhus King of the Romani; or the Roms 
Soldiers to Pyrrhus l' Tet as faſt as this victorious 
People enlarg d their Territories abroad, ſo did their 
Seditions and Tumults increaſe at Home; raiſed by 
the Ambition of ſome, and the Diſcontent of others; 


till at length they had entirely ſubdued all Italy to 
their Obedience: In which Enterptiſo they ſpent five 


hundred Years, before they it to perfection. 
Then, like a Fire which devours all the Wood it 


It would be too tedious ackern he vriow Bu 25 


yg th 
and eteaded the Linine of het | 


at home, who 
Fight de. 


meets in the Way, till its Fury be ſtopt by the Inter- ; 


courſe. of ſome River: ſo the Romans ceas'd not ts 
"_ "> 


conquer to the very Shores of Italy. But when they 
conſider d Sicily as a moſt rich and plentiful ine 
only rent, as it were by ſome injurious Stroke 
: * or Ray or from their - Continent 
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thirty thouſand Romans were Kill'd in © 
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they reſolved to unite it again by; Arms and War, 
which could not be join d by Bridges, or-Piers. 
Andi a very e 
ſelf to them for this Purpoſe; while the contederate. 
People of Meſſina, the chief Mart of that. Iſland, 


Opportunity preſented. it: 


complain'd of the Tyranny practiſed by the Cartha- 


of * 


ans. At that Time Rome and Carthage were 


emulous of one another; both equally Rivals for Si- 
cily, and the Empire of the World. Therefore un- 
der a Maſk of helping their Friends and Allies, the 
Romans betook themſelves to the Sea; but with real, 
Deſign to enrich themſelves with Booty, and add 
this Iſland to their Empire; while the Carthaginians 
. appear'd like open Enemies and Pyrates, without 
any Diſguiſe. Theſe having loſt their Fleets in va» 
rious Conflicts, their Fate yielded to that of Rome, 
the Romans made Sicily a tributary Province, and 
then reduced Sardinia and Corſica. Thus having ex 
'd the Carthaginians out of all the Iſlands of the 


Mediterranean Sea, there remain'd nothing for them 


to conquer, but Afric itſelf, on that Side. Where 
alſo they landed, and took above three hundred Places 


of Strength, in a ſhort Time: Though they wette 


ſtoutly oppos' d, not only by Men, but alſo by Mon- 
ſters. For a certain ſtupendous great Serpent, a 
hundred and twenty Foot in length, annoyed their 


Camp very much, near the River Bragada; as if the 


dreadful Beaſt had come into the World on purpoſe. 
to be the Champion of its native Country, and de- 
fend or revenge, oppreſſed Afric. But Regulus, 
whoſe victorious Arms, neither Men, nor Monſters, 
nor Fate, could hitherto reſiſt; made no ſtop till he 


came with his Army before the Walls of Carthage 


ö itſelf, the Root of all this War. Here Fo rtune be- * 
gan to fall off from him, and prove his Enemy: Let 
o as to give only an Occaſion for the Roman Virtue 


to appear more illuſtrious. For tho“ by the good 


Conduct of Xantippus, the Lacedemonian General, 


A 
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* 
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and Regulus himſelf taken Priſoner; yet ſo great 
a Misfortune could not make him loſe himſelf, or 

ſink into any Paſſion below the Conſtancy and For- 
titude of an invincible Hero. The Carthaginians 

ſent him as their Ambaſſador to the Senate of Rome, 
to propoſe a Peace, and the Exchange of Captives. 


But he was of a contrary Sentiment, and diſſuading Soy ? 


the Senators from hearkening to any ſuch-Overtures, 
choſe rather bravely, to return to his former Captivi- 
ty, there to be crucified; than to be inſtrumental in 
Word or Deed to the leaſt Diſhonour or Diſadvantage 
of his Country: So that tho* vanquiſh'd, he yet ſeem'd 
to triumph over his Conquerors. And his lamented 
Fate had this Influence on the Romans, that it made 
them proſecute the War with more Fierceneſs and. 
 Ardour, to revenge the Blood of Regulus, than in 
Hopes of S 80 are 1 of 


Love, which a good General, living or dead, makes 


in the Hearts of his Soldiers. Thus the War was 
renew'd again in Sicily, wherein the Romans came 
off Conquerors: And as an Evidence of the Great- 


"neſs of their Vicbory, they ſhew'd an hundred atid = 


twenty Elephants taken from the Enemy in the Field. 
Which would have been a great Prey, bad they been 
taking in Hunting; but now ſerv'd only as a Tro- 
Phy of a more expenſive Conqueſt, This Victory 
was obtain'd in the Conſulſhip of Metellus; which 
was followed by a terrible Overthrow at Sea, in that 
of Appius Claudius: When the Romans ſeem'd not 
ſo much to be overcome by their Enemies, as by the 
Prophaneneſs of their General, or the divine Venge- 


ance. For he conſulting the Augurs before he be- | 


the Engagement; Chickens were let out of their 
oops, to obſerve the wiſh'd*for Trepidation of the 
Corn they were to feed on. But when the oraculous 
Birds wou'd not taſte a Grain; the General diſguſt - 
ed at the fatal Omen, commanded them to be drownid 
in the Sea, ſaying with an impious Jeſt: Since they 
will not eat, let them drink their fill. In the fame 
795 "x, Wo 5 Place 


. 


. 
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Neceſſaries, but all Carthage appeared upon the Sea 

with the Woods and Foreſts round about it. This 

prov'd its Ruin. For they were too heavy for Ber- 
vice: Whereas the Roman Navy was light and e 


ditious, like a moving Camp in the Sea. In a Word 


they ſet upon the Carthaginians ſo furiouſly, and 
matter d their Veſſels with ſuch Speed, that all che 
Sea between Sardinia and Sicily was covered wich 
the diſmal Wrecks. And this Victory was fo 


that they had no farther Thoughts of ſailing to A- 
fric, and raſing the Walls of their Enemies; that 


being counted needleſs, ſince C was NOW ex- 
tinguiſh'd in the Sea, After this War was finiſn d, 
the Romans enjoy'd a ſhort Reſt, as it were to breathe 
themſelves. 64 as a demonſtration of Peace, the 
Temple of Janus was ſhut up, it having been con- 
ſtantly y open before, from the Reign of Numa Pom- 
pilius. And this Diſtinction was the public Emblem 
of Peace and War, It would be too tedious to ten · 


tion their Wars with the Ligurians, Gauls, Illyrians, 


Macedanians, Syrians, Germans, Spaniards; and in 
fine, with the moſt potent Nations on Earth. It 


vould be as irkſome to rehearſe their domeſtic. Sedi- 
tions, and Changes of Government. Suffice it to fay, 
that this People grew worſe by the increaſe of _ 


Empire: and after they had ſubverted C 
! roo Numantia, and other famous Cities of I 


rope, Aſia, and Afric; after they had ſubdued 

Gaul, Thrace, Cilicia, Cappadocia, Armenia, Bri- 
tain, and many other moſt rich and opulent Provin- 

ces abroad; they began to make War among them - 
- ſelves; their former Virtues turn'd into Vices: The 


Seditions, th 2 Emulations of the Tri- 


umviri, ; 


—_— even neil the Conſulſhip of Lutatius Caty- 
lus; when the Enemy ſeem'd — to advance with a 
Fleet of Ships, well-manned and rigg d with: all 
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4 Introdyftion to the Study of 3 with | 
Directions for the Uſe of he terreſtrial lebe. 


HE terreſtrial Globe, conlitingof Erh and 
Water, * upon 


3 te Surface is War, pombe 
is Land, and the Situation off the {everal'Nations 

which inhabit it. 
Circles u . On the artificial Globe, R ha 
ſcribed the foll Circles: 1. The Equator, and 
the Circles _ to it. 2. The firſt Meridian, 
and the reſt of the meridional Lines, ,ufually 24 in 
Number. 3. The 2 including the Ecliptic. 
4. The Horizon. The two Tropics. 6. The 
arctic and antarctic Circles, And a Line 4s ſuppe 
to paſs through the Center of the Globe, called ite 

Axis, round which it moves every 24 Hours; the 
Ends or Extremities of which Axis are. called the 
Poles of the Earth. For though the terreſtial Globe 
is uſually treated of, according to appearances, as if 
the Sun, Moon, and Stars roſe every Day in the 
Eaſt, and ſet in the Weſt, it is generally known, 6 
that the Earth turns round its own Axis, from Weſt 
to . Ae 24 Hours, nan te 


Van The Equator divides the Globe into | 

two equal Parts, or Hemiſpheres, the one North, 

5 the other South ; on which Circle are marked 
the Degrees of Longitude Gan the oil Meridian, 15 
either Eaſt or *. - 


WES | Parallel 


4 * 
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Parallel Lines. The Parallel aten are ſo called - 
from their running Parallel to the Equator, of which 
there are nine in Number (ineluſive) between the E. 
quator and either Pole, at ten Degrees diſtance from 
each other, every Degree of Latitude being 60 geo- 
k 2 Miles, and every 10 Degrees . of the 
fame Miles; conſequently, there are 5400 ſuch 
Miles (or 6000 Engliſh Miles) between the Equator 
and either Pole, which is one Quarter of the Circum- - 


8 ference of the Globe. 


Firſt Meridian. The firſt Meridian is repreſented : 


by the brazen Circle, in which the Globe moves, 


croſſing the Horizon at right Angles, and — 
the Globe into the eaſtern and weſtern Hemiſpheres. 
Upon this Circle are marked the Degrees of Lati- 
tude, which begin at the Equator, and are counted _ 
Northward to the North or arctic Pole, which is 90 
Degrees from the Equator. And, in like Manner, 
the Degrees of ſouthern Latitude are counted from 
the Equator to the Antarctic or South Pole. | 
Meridional Lines. Longitude. Latitude. 
The Meridional Lines deſcribed on the Globe, are 
15 Degrees (or one Hour) aſunder. From the firſt” 
Meridian to the Right-hand, we reckon eaſtern Lon- 
gitude, and from the firſt Meridian to the Left- 
hand, we reckon weſtern Longitude ; and from the 
Equator to either Pole, we count the Latitude: If, 
towards the North or a; 1 End of a Map, we call 
it North Latitude; and if towards the South or 
lower End of the Map, we call it South Latitude. 
From whence it appears, that Longitude is nothing 
more than the Diſtance one Place is from another, 


Eaſt or Weſt; and Latitude the Diſtance of one 


Place from another, North or South of the Equator. 
Zodiac. Annual Motion of the Sun. Ecliptic. 
The Zodiac is that Circle which cuts the Equator © 
obliquely, and is divided into 12 Signs, through ' 
which the Sun is e 5980 to pap: * * J of 


a 
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12 Months, or 365 Days, 6 Hours; and in the 
Zodiac are the 8 which give Name to 
the Signs. The Ecliptic is a Line paſſing through 

the Middle of the Zodiac, and ſhews the Sun's, or 
rather the Earth's Orbit. or Circle in which it 


Horizon. The 1 divides: the Globe into 8 


the upper and lower Hemiſpheres, 1 
Views every way at Sea, or upon an extenſiye El 
forming the upper and lower Hemiſphere, the gre 
viſible, and the other hidden from us; and the Plane 
of this or any other Circle deſcribed on the terreſtial 
Globe, may be continued or extended till it makes . 
a Circle on the concave- Sphere of the Heavens; 
the firſt is called the Plane of the ſenſible Horizon, 
which ſeems to touch the Surface of the Earth; the 
other is called the rational Horizon, ſuppoſed paral-. 
lel to the former, and to be extended to the Heavens, 

Zenith and Nadir. The Place where any one 


ſtands, is the Center of his Horizon and 'Hemi- 


ſphere, and the Poles of his Horizon are the ſame- | 


as two imaginary. Points in the Heavens called the bs 
Zenith and Nadir; the Zenith being the vertical 


Point directly over his Head; and the Nadir that 3 


Point of the Heavens under his Feet, Gamerrically | 
o ppoſite to the Zenit. 
Tropics. The Tropics « ſcribes the una Li- 
mits of the Sun's Courſe; the Tropic of Cancer en- 
2 aſſing the Globe, twenty-three Degrees and 
| alf North of the Equator z- and the Tropic of 
e twenty · three DN ad an ban South 
of the Equator. 8 
Polar Cireles. The polar Circles are #6; cocilty,. 
three Degrees and a half diſtance from each Pole, 
Zones. The Globe alſo is divided into five Zones, 
viz, One Torrid Zone, two Erigid Zones, and two 


temperate Zones. The Torrid Zone is that Space 


that lies. between the two Tropics, ſo denominated 
from the exceſſive Heat of the Climate; The'two 


Frigid 
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4 Frigid Zones liewithin OOO 
3 cles. The Northern temperate Tone, lies between 
| the Tropic -of Cancer and the Arctie Circle | 
the Southern temperate Zone between the "'T 
of Capricorn and the Antarctic Circle. 
Elevation of the Pole. The Elevation of the Pol 

2 bs the Height of the Pole above the Horizon, and 
204 b always equal to the Latitude of the Place. © For 
example, If the South of England lie in 50 De. 
grees of North Latitude, the North Pole is of courſe 
elevated 50 Degregs above the Horizon there; for 

which Cons ta a Place and the EN. 

vation Ole are rm Ny to expreſs 

* Thing 70 3. 
eographical Terms. The Terms uſed! in Gees | 

or. e thy different Situation of 
pin rep of the Plate where we arc, are 


Peo 


—— viz. 1. The Periæci. 2. The Antæei. 3” Ther 
 Antipodes, W 
1. . 


bur oppoſite Meridians. It is Midnight with them 
when it 1 d Nook l but the of Days, 
and their Pons; ge Theſe are & 
turning the Index 12 Hours, or tur 
2 Globe half W * 
2. The Antæci are tuate RON the canis Metis: | 
dian, but oppoſite Parallels. "Theſe have the Sea- 
ſons oppoſite to ours; it is the middle of Winter 
with them, when it is Midſummer with us; but 8 | 
have the ſame Noon-day. - . Theſe are found by num- 
bering as many Degrees on the oppoſite ſide of the 
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Equator as we are on this. Their wongeſe Day is it i 
dur ſhorteſt, and fo vice verſa. 8 abe 
3. The Antipodes lie under oppoſite Meridians, ; Li 

and oppoſite Parallels. Theſe have different Seaſons, 15 
and different Days and Nights. When it is Sum- Ea 
mer with us, it is Winter with them; and when it liv 
is Noon with us, it is Midnight with them; and us. 
their longeſt Days are our ſhorteſt Theſe are found Po 


by turning the. 1 Index 12 Hours from the De 
f ; given | 


of the 

The of the 3 alſo have — 
Denominations, from their Shadows fe different 
Ways. at Noon-day, and are called Amphi u, A fen, 
Hetæroſcii, Or P eriſcii. 2 ft a 2. 

1. The Amphiſeii inhabit the Torrid Zone, be» 
tween, the two T &* Theſe have their Shadows 
both. North and South at Noon-day. When the 
Sun is South of them, their Shadows are North 3 
and when the Sun is North of them at Noon. Day, 
their Shadows are South. Theſe are alſo called Als 
cij, becauſe twice every Year thit Sun is vertical at 
Noon-day, and then they have no Shadow. +. 

2. The Heteroſcii are R "= 
the Temperate Zones, and haye their Shadows. al 
ways oe B at Noon-day. «Thoſe in the Northern, 
bo, one have he Shadows always N 4 
fe hs Southern Temperate Zone have their 
2 always South at Noon - day. 

3. The Periſci are thaſe who inhabit that part of 
the Globe within the Polar Circles. Theſe haye; 
their Shadows A re while the Sun is above 
their Horizon. all the Twenty-four Hours, as it is; 
ſeveral Months every Year, when the Sun is on that. 
ſide of rhe Equator next them. 8 

Circumference of the Globe. Diameter. 1 2 

The Cireumference of the Globe is 360 or 
21,600 Geographical Miles round, 3 Dia- 
meter 7200; but if we compute by Engliſh Miles, 
it is about 24, oo0 Miles round, and the Diameter 155 
about 8000. And when there are 24 meridional 
co upon the Globe, theſe Lines are one Hour, or 
7 aſunder. Thoſe who reſide 15 Degrees 
Eaſt us, have the Sun one Hour before us; 8 
wy 1 Dena Weſtof us, have the Sun an Hour after 

2. meridional Lines as they approach either 
Pole, incline nearer to each other, ah that a 
Degree of Longitude, that makes 60 So 


iles, 


— 


* 


11 37 Miles when meaſur'd in 32 Degrees of Latitude. 
However, every Degree of Longitude is always. 4 
Minutes of Time, and 15 Degrees of Longitude 
are conſequently 60 Minutes of Time; or one Hour, 


whether the Diſtance- of Lines between the Meri- 


dional Lines are more or leſs; and there are Tables 
which 'ſhew how many Miles a Degree of Longi- 
tude makes in every Latitude, which may be found 
alſo by meaſuring the Diſtances between the Meri- 


dional Lines. There are Tables alſo which ſhew che 


different Climates, and the Length of Days in each; 


- but theſe may be ſhewn likewiſe upon the Globe, as, 
will appear in the following inn F 


blems. a 
Too find ibe Sus Pact i in the Eclptic. * ba 
Obſerve the Day of the Month in the Calendar, 
on the Horizon, and o a to it you will find the 
Sign and Degree in which the Sun is. wth 
The Hour being given in amy Place, to find that lun u 
. is in am other Part of the Werld., 
Nectify the Globe for the given Place, and bring 
it to the Meridian; then fix the Index at the give 
Hour, and turn the Globe, and bring the Places 
ſucceſſively to the Meridian, and the Index will 


 fhew the Hour at the Place required. Thus When 
it is 4 o' Clock at London, it will be 5 at Naples, 


6 at Conſtantinople and Petersburg, 10 at Bengal, 


11 at Batavia, and near 12 at Night at Pekin; "12 
at Noon at Barbadoes, and 11 in the morn at 


Port-Royal in Jamaica. 


| The Day of the Month being given, to find the. Places | on . 


the Globe where the Sun is in the Zenith that Day. 


| Obſerve the Sun's Place in the Ecliptic, and bring 
it to the Meridian; then mark the Degree over it, 


and turning the Globe round, all the Places Which 


paſs under that Degree will have the Sun in "2 Ze. Ss 


nith that Day. 


7 bs It Gel waht beter. Patt 
Miles, when meaſur'd on the Equator, malces but 
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The Hour being given at one Place, to find at what Place BS 


| the Sun is in the Zenith at that Hour. 
Ihe Sun's Place in the Ecliptic being brought to 
the Meridian, and the Degree over it marked,”bri 
the Wien Place to the Meridian, and ſetting the In- 
dex to the given Hour, turn the Globe till the Index 
come to theupper Twelve, and the place of the Earth 
which ſtands under the obſerved Degree in the Me- 
ridian has the Sun at that Moment in the Zenith. 
We Day and Hour being given to find the Places where 
' "the Sun is then rifing, ſetting,” or in the Meridian. 
Find the Place where the Sun is vertical at the 
given Hour, rectify the Globe for the Latitude of 
that Place, and bring it to the Meridian; then all 
thoſe Places that are in the welt Semi-circle of the 
Horizon have the Sun rifing, and thoſe in the eaft 
Semi- circle have the Sun ſetting; and at all dhe 
Places under the Meridian it is Noon- day. 
To find the Length of the Day in am Place. © 
Elevate the Pole according to the Latitude of the 
given Place, find the Sun's Place in the Ecliptic, 
which being brought to the eaſt Side of the Horizon, 
ſet the Index at Noon, and turning the Globe about, 
till the ſaid Place in the Ecliptic touch the weſt Side 
of the Horizon, and wherever the Index 
reckon the number of Hours between the ſame and 
the upper Figure of 12, and that is the Length of the 


Da 

08 Eaſtern and weſteril Hemiſpheres. ro 

The Earth is uſually divided into the eaſtern and 
weſtern Continents, The eaſtern, which' we inhabit, 
comprehends Europe, Aſia, and Africa: The weſt- 1 
ern Continent contains on America. 7 6 
Seas. The Waters alſo are thrown into three 
grand Diviſions: 1. The Atlantic Ocean, Which 1 
vides Europe and Africa from America; this is ge- 
nerally about 3000 Miles wide. 2+ The Pacific 
Ocean or South-ſea, . which divides. America from 


4 


Aſia; this is 3 about ten thouſand Miles 


. . 


| Denmark and Norway. 
Iceland, Greenland, and thoſe of the Baltic. ho 
o- 
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over. 3. The Indian Ocean, which ſeparates tlie 


Eaſt- Indies from Africa, and this is generally 3000 
Miles over. In all theſe Seas, at a diſtance 5 
Land, the Winds always ſet eaſterly between the 


Tropics, and ſomething beyond, except under the 


Equator, or near it, where they are variable, as they 


yi chore 30 D of Bart: or ſouth La- 
titu 
Europe's Situation. Europe, the Leal Diviſion of * 
the eaſtern Continent, is ſituate. between 36 and 72 
Degrees of north Latitude, and between 10 
= and 65 cing.. | 
about 3000 Miles long from North to South, and 
2500 Miles broad fin Eaſt to Weſt; bounded b 
the frozen Ocean (part of the Atlantic) on the North, 
and by Aſia on the Eaſt; by the Mediterranean Sea, 


of eaſtern Longitude, bei 


which ſeparates. it from Altus on the South, and by 


another part of the Atlantic Ocean on the Welt. 
Grand Diviſions. Europe is thrown into three grand 
Diviſions, viz: The North or upper 


liſting of, 1. Ruſſia or Muſcovy. -2. Sweden. 
4. The Iſlands of Britain, 


2. The middle Divifion, which conſiſts of, 1. 


land. 2, Germany, and the hereditary Dominions 


of the Houſe of Auſtria,” contiguous to it. 3. The 
Low Countries or Netherlands. 4. France with its 
late Conqueſts and Acquiſitions on the Rhine. 


3. The ſouthern Diviſion, which comprehends, 5 


1. Turkey in Europe (the ancient Greece chiefly) 


dete tributary. Provinces of Moldavia, Walachia, t 4 


Crim and Leſſer Tartary. 2. Switzerland, with the 


Griſons, and the reſt of their Allies and Subj eas. 


3. Italy, Spain, and Portugal, and 4. The Iſlands 
of the Mediterranean, conſiſting of thoſe of the Ar- 


chipelago, Sicily, Sardinia, N Majorca, Mi- 


norca, and Yvica. 
Afia's Situation. Aſia is Gtuate between 25 and 


748, SIE of eaſtern 9 and between 


the 
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Diviſion, con- 
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the Equator and 72 Degrees of North Latitude, © 
EY by the 1 Ocean on the North, by the 


z N Ocean on the Eaſt, by the Indian Ocean on 


the South, and ſeparated- Tom Africa by che Red⸗- 
fea 0p South-welt, and by the Archipelago, tha 
| Euxine-Sea, be. which ſeparate it from Ebrope n 


the North-weſt.. 


Grand Diviſion. This Quarter is alſo, thrown into 5 
three Diviſions, viz. 1. The Empire of China, Chi- 
neſian Tartary, and the Oriental Iflands on the Eaſt. 
2. India, Uſpec Tartary, Calmuc Tartary, and Sibe. 
ria in the Middle. 3. 1 55 Arabia, Aftracangand 


Circaſſian Tartary,.and Turkey in Aſia on the Weſt. 


The whole being 4800 Miles in Length from Eaſt % | 


Weſt, and 4.300 in Breadth from Nath to South.” 


Africa Situation. Africa is a Peninſula join'd — OS 


the narrow Iſthmus of Suez to Afia, and ” be- 


tween. 37 North, -and 35 Degrees South Latitude, and 5 g ; 
between - 18 Weſt, and $1, Eaſt Longitude; being 
rom 


4320 Miles in Le North tõ South, an 


4200 Miles in Breadth from Faſt a0 Welt. Africa 2 


is n by the Mediterranean Sea, which ſeparates. . 


it from As „on the North; by the Iithmus of 
Suez, the Red: 


Sea, and the Eaſtern, Ocean,*which 
divides it from Alia on the Eaſt; by he Southern 
Ocean on the HE Sachs and by the Atlantic Or Weſtern 


Oe. hich ſeparates it. rom. . on the : 


Ne Aae is Fr into-teh grand | 
Diviſions. 1. Egypt. 2. Abyffinia, or the per 


Ethiopia, 3. The Coaſt of Anian and Zangen. 


4. Monoemugi, Monomotopa, and Caffraviaz ſome- 
ug called x pong aer 8. Congo, Ango: 


la, and Guiney. Negro- Land. . Za- 


ara or the D = 8. ie the antient Nu- 8 
midia. 9, The Empire of Morocco: . Antfto. The 
Coalt of Barbary on the e eee HA 


ing the. Countries of e, ante T ane 


Barca. LY - T * ws 25 +: * * * 


3 
1 


8 
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Country of, Brazil, extending 
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145 Degrees of Weſt Longitude, bounded b the 
Lands about. the Pole on the North; by the Atlantic 
Ocean, which ſeparates it from Europe and Aftica, 
on the Eaſt; by another vaſt Ocean on the South; 


and by the Pacific Ocean, uſually calbd the South 


ſea, Which divides it from Aſia on the Weſt; $250 


Miles long from North to South, and ſcarce 0 
Miles broad in any Place; and i in fome not one 


dred Miles broad. 


Grand Diviſions. The beſt Part of Amaiitd is 1 


preſent under the Dominion of four European Prin- 
ces, viz. Of the Kings of Spain, Forgot: Great 
Britain, and France. 


Spaniſh Dominions. The Spaniſh Dominions com- 
prehend 1. Old Mexico. f New Mexico. 3. F lo- 


rida. 4. Terra Firma. Peru. 6. Chili. 7. 
Patagonia, or the Terra Magellanica. '8,. Paragua 


and La Plata. 9. The Amazons Country. And 10. 


The Spanith- INands; of which the moſt onſiderable 


are Cuba, Hispaniola, Porto Rico, Trinidad. 
„ he ſecond grand Diviſion of America, is that 


ſubject to Portugal, eee, that large Maritime 
r 


zon under the Equator, to the River La Plata, which 
lies in 45 Degrees of South Latitude, being upwards 
of 3000 Miles in Length from North to South, but 
ſcarce 200 Miles wide. 


 BritiſhDominions. 3. The chird grand Diviſion | 


of America is ſubject to Great Britain, and hes along 


the eaſtern Coaſt of North America, from 31 to 51 


* North Latitude, comprehending, 1. Georgia. 
uth Carolina. 3. North Carolina. 4. Virginia. 


5. Maryland. 6. Pennſylvania. - 7. The two Jer- 


ſeys. 8. New York. 9. New England: 10. New 


Scotland, and New Britain. 1 1. The Iſlands belong- 


ing to Britain, viz. Jamaica, Barbadoes, St. Chri- 
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America's Situation. America is fittiate between 
80 North, 38 South Latitude, and between 35 and 
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om the River 'Ama- 


| mY Werd, Nova Scotia, &e. 1 


err 
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, Hudſon's Bay; or Britiſh Cual, Which es 
North of the reſtʒ and at ſome Diſtance, being ſepa- | 
ted from chem by French Canada. 

French Dominions. 4. The French claim the — 
=” grand Diviſion - of America, Which, According 
to their Maps, extends from the Gulph of Mexico. 
e Canada, i. e. from 28 to 52 He- 
you of North Latitude, being 1g Miles in 
ength from North to South; and make their Ex- 
tent from Eaſt to Weſt very little leſs ; for their 
Maps lay them down between the Britiſh Dominions 
on the Eaſt, and New Mexico on the Weſt, com- 
prehending moſt Part of Florida and Canada; to 
which Countries they have given the Names of Loui- 
ſiana and New France: The Iſlands of Caen, and 
ſome Countries on the adjacent Continent ef South 
Ameries which lie near the Equinoctial, alſo are 
ſubject to France, as is Part of e Iſland of Hiſpa- 
niola, Martinice, Guadaloupe, and ſeveral more bf 
Duck. The Dutch are poſſeſſed of Siam on 
the Coaſt of Guiana or Caribiana in South America, | 
of ſome of the Caribbee Iflands, and others on the _ 
North Coaſt of Terra Firma; of which-thoſe Kos 
racoa, Aruba, and Bonaire are the chief, and from 
| hence they carry on a elandeſtine enn the 
Coaſts of Spaniſh America. | 
Danes. - Denmark is lo poſts of the „nad of 5 
St. . e eee eite | 
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"HE ſouthern Divifion of the Iſland of Great- | 
Britain is ſituate in the Atlantic Ocean, by . 
tween two Degrees Eaſt, and ſix Degrees odd 
nutes weſtern Longitude, and between. 49 88 
55 Minutes, and 5 55 4 apa 55 Minutes North 
. Le n 2 2 ar Fi igure, n | 
y . 
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by Scotland on the North, the German-Sea, which 


- ſeparates it from Germany and the Netherlands o%n 


from France, on the South; and by St. Georges 
Channel, which ſeperates it from Ireland, on the Weſt; 
being exactly 360 9 Miles in | 


the Eaſt, by the Engliſh Channel, which divides it 


from North: H South, and 300 in Breadth from Eaſt 


: to Weſt in the South, but ſcarce 100 broad in the 
North. The Air is ach warmer here than in the 
Countries under the ſame Parallel, viz. In the Ne- 


2 


therlands and Germany; and generally healthful, 


unleſs in the Fens and marſhy Grounds, There are 


very few Mountains; the higheſt Hills are in Wales, 


and in the Weſt and North of England. The reſt 


of the Country conſiſts of moderate Hills and Val- 
leys, Woodlands, encloſed Paſture Grounds and 
Meadows, extenſive Corn Fields and Plains, which 


- feed innumerable Flocks of Sheep, Horſes, and neat 
Cattle. Lincolnſhire and Leiceſterſhire produce the 


largeſt Oxen, Horſes and Sheep; Yorkſhire fur- 


- - niſhes the fineſt Breed of Horſes for Running and 


Hunting; and there are a great many royal Foreſts, 


Chaſes and Parks, which afford Variety of Deer and 
other Game. The Soil is either Clay, Gravel, or 
- Sand; the Clays produce excellent Wheat hed. | 
Beans; the Gravel and Sand, Rye, Barley, Peas, 


and Oats; and the light Lands of late Years, have 
been improved and made as valuable as the Clays, 
by ſowing them with Turnips, Clover, Cinquefom, 
&c. eſpecially in wet Years ; but a wet Seaſon does 


not agree with the Clays: There is uſually a great | 


Scarcity of Wheat in ſuch Tears; but then there is 


plenty 165 Paſture and other Grain. The Timber 


growing in England is Oak, Aſh, Elm, Beech, 


and Hornbeam, The Walnut. tree is uſed in Abi. 


nets and other fine Things; beſides which there are 
Poplar, Alberes, Sycamore, Maple, Hazle, Wil- 
low, Horſe-Cheſnut, and other Trees which do not 
come under the Denomination of Timber, but ſerve, 
however, 


— 
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however, for Shade, Ornament, and inferior Uſes; 
here are large Plantations . of. Hops, eſpecially in 
t and Eſſex: And in other Counties there are 
7 of Flax and Hemp; but in theſe England e 
does not abound... In Kent are extenſiye Orchards | 
of Apples and Cherries... In Devonſhire.and Here» 
fordſhire alſo, are vaſt Quantities of Apples, of which 
— Cyder is made, ſuch as no other Counties 
1 ray ang if the Trees, are rraglplagies they 


ad of of the Fruits of Europe have been introduced | 
b but we have ſcarce any that are natural to the 
Soil; and thoſe that have bw brought from warmer 
| Climates, have not that delicious Flavour they had 
in their native Soil. And as we have introduced fo: | 
reign Fruits, ſo we have all manner of Plants, Roots 
an Hat Sn. 
our ations. ex ambri 5 
N large Plantations of Saffron, and in Bed; 
fordſhire, F ids of Woad or Wad for dying. It has ü 
been computed that the arable * ORs with 
Wheat annually produce 34 Millions of Buſhelsz 
And the Lands ſown. with Barley produce as MN 5 
And the Lands ſown with Horſe- Grain, ſuch as Peas, 
Beans, Oats and Vetches, produce as much as both - 
the former. Thoſe who have made an Eſtimate 1 
the Nation's Income, compute, that there are 40 
Millions of Acres of Land in the Kingdom, whereof 
ten Millions are arable, and, at five Shillings per 
Acre, yield annuall a, 500,000]. Fourteen Millions 
of Paſture, . Meadow, Fens, and Wood-grounds, I 
which, at ten Shillings per Acre, yield 7,000,000. 
Sixteen. Millions. in Eereſts, Chaſes, and, Heaths, 
High ways, Common and waſte Grounds, which at 
two Shillings per Acre, yield 1,600,0001. And — 
Million of Houſes, excluſive of Lands, which yep ; 
4,000, oool. That our Exports and coaſting. Trade 
produces annually .6,900,0001. and our 1 3 
we Produce: deo the whole — 
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Bring 29,900,000, But as this C. ion was | 
Dr. Davenant fifty Years ago; we may, 
| conbirng the Improvements that have been made 
in Lands, the Increaſe of Buildings, and the Multi. 
plication of the People, add 4,000,000 1. more to 
the national Income, and then it amounts An 
33 ,000,0001. The ſame Gentleman 
there were then ſix Millions of People in England 
_ at five Pound a Head, expend 30, 000,000 1; 
= 000,0001. rais'd for the Support of the Govern+ 
| nt, and 2, oo0, ooo l. more to diſcharge the Intereſt | 
; 2 of the Debt of 50;000,0001.- contracted in the late 
Wars; which makes our Expences to exceed the 
national Income near two Millions; but as our Peo- 
ple are much increaſed: fince that Eſtimate, ſo th 
Intereſt of the public Debts is very muck diminiſhed 
by reducing it to four per Cent. till the Commenees 
ment of this War; therefore our Expences poſſibly 
did not much exceed the national "5.09934 Land in 
this Calculation Dr. Davenant did not conſider the 
| Fiſheries, which are certainly a very valuable Branch 
of Buſineſs, and add conſiderably to the Wealth of 
the Nation, tho! they are not fo conſiderable as _ 
of the Dutch, There are ſcarce any Lakes in E 
land. The moft conſiderable — 45 Rivers are 1. 
The Thames, which runs generally from Weſt. to f + 
Eaſt, on which the Cities 6f London and Oxford 
\ ſtand. The River is navigable for Ships as high- as 
London, which is one of the greateſt Ports in the th 
World. 2. The Medway, which unites- with the 
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Thames near its Mouth, and receives the largeſt I 
Men of War as high as Chatham, where are the kh 
fineſt Docks, Yards, nd Magazines of Naval Stores in 

in Europe. 3. The Trent, which runs from the 8 
8. W. to the N. E. croſs England, dividing it into by 
North and South; and being united with ſeveral kh 
other Streams near its Mouth, is called the Humber, N 
diſcharging itſelf into the German Ocean. 4. The T 


een _y in "_ * and ung 
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a moſt Part South, falls into the Iriſh Ad on which © 


ſtand the Cities 'of Worceſter and Gloceſter. The 


4 Heads of thoſe great Rivers, or of others that fall 


into them, lie ſo near er, that it would be very 
eaſy to unite them by 
_ nication by Water from Sea to Sea quite through the 
Kingdom, which would be of infinite Advantage to 
Trace. Land Carri 


the Manufacturers being oa to fetch their Wool 
in Waggons frequently, from the moſt diſtant Parts 
of the ingdom. 

There are in England and Wales fifty two Coun- 
ties, two Archbiſhoprics, twenty-four Biſhoprics, 


two Univerſities, twenty-nine Cities, upwards fy Wl 


2 and near 10, ooo Pariſhes; in which are 
car ODT of People. There are ſcarce any Ma- 
nuf res in Europe pe which are not brought to 


Perfection in England. And as to the Woollen Ma- 


nufacture, it exceeds an {any Thing of that kind in other 
Nations, both in Goodneſs and Quantity, notwith- 
ſtanding every other State has of'late Years endea- 


vour'd to excel in it. The Silk Manufacture alſo is | 


equal to that of France or any other Country: Our 
Dyers are very numerous, and not exceeded by any 


other Nation either, in the Beauty or Durableneſs of 5075 © 
their Colours: And the Printers and Stainers of Co- 


EA tons have brought that Axt to great Perfection: and 


our Printers of Books print them as beautifully as 
the Dutch or any People whatever; but ſtill Books 


cannot be afforded ſo cheap here as in other Coun- 


fins the Workmen there taking leſs Wages than fa 


955 in England. We have a Letter - Founder now 


ee lat equals any in Holland. * Our moſt 
| coli Gravers and Statuaries have been- Foreigners 3 


but no we can boaſt of ſome very good ones am 


the Natives: and many of our Mechanics excel other 


Nations in their Watches, Clocks, Locks, and Edge- 
T n Their ee is alſo much admired-; 
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anals, and have a Commi- 5 


age going dorp into the Profits of 
every kind of Manufacture, e ſrecially the Woollen, - * 


; _ 
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and Qthe Manufacture of Glaſs is brought to great 
Perfection, viz. Coach-glaſs, Looking-glaſs Per- 
ſpectives, Drinking Glaſſes, &c. The. Gold- ſmichs 
and Silverſmiths, Braziers, Carpenters, and Uphol- 
ſterers, Hatters, Taylors, and Shoemakers, de not 
only furniſſ England with every [Thing that is want- 
ed of this Kind, but vaſt Quantities are exported to 
forcign Countries, as well as/ to the Britiſh Planta - 
tions. The Screen and Chair- makers contribute to 
the adorning and furniſhing the Dwelling-houſe. 
Our Ship and Houſe-Carpenters, Maſons, Brick- 
layers and Smiths, are equal to the moſt ingenious Fo- 
reigners, and employ a Multitude of Hands; as do 
the Tanners, Coach-makers, Wheel-wrights and 
Sadlers. The Multitudes employed in Huſpandry 
cContribute ſtill more than any other Set of Men to 
the ſupporting and enriehing the Nation. The Gra- 
zier and Farmer do not only feed and cloath the nu- 
merous Inhabitants, but incredible Quantities of 
Corn, as well as Woollen Manufactures, are exported 
abroad, and many thouſand Ships are annually vic- 
tualled, and fitted out for diſtant Vbyages, or 
the Defence of the Kingdom; which brings me to 
conſider a little more particularly our foreign 'Traf- 
fic, which is' vaſtly great, ſome of it carried on by 
Companies, and the reſt by private Merchants. 
The Hamburgh Merchants were firſt incorporated, 
Anno 1296 : Theſe export Broad-cloth, Druggets, 
Long: ells, Serges, and ſeveral ſorts of Stuffs, Tobacco, 
Sugar, Ginger, Eaſt-India Goods, Tin and Lead, 
which are conſum'd in Lower Germany; from whence" 
they import great Quantities of Linnen-Varn, Kid- 
ſkins, Tin-plates, and other Articles. The Ruflan 
Merchants export coarſe Woollen Cloths, Long-Ells, 
Worſted, Stuffs, Tin, Lead and Tobacco; and im- 
yr from Ruſſia, Hemp, Flax, Linnen, Linnen- 
arn, Ruſſia-Leather, Tallow, Furs, Iron, :Pot- 
- aſhes, and Naval Stores. The Eaftland Company ' 
trade to all the Countries within the Sound, VIz. 
i 2 "1.7", wo 
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Norway, Sweden, Poland, Livonia, Pruſſia, Pome- - 
rania, and Mecklenburg; but this Trade as well aas 
that to Norway and Denmark, is in a manner laid 
open. To theſe Countries we carry ſome of our 
Cloth, and other Manufactures; but ſend chiefly 
ready Money. for their Iron, Copper, Timber, and 
Naval Stores; and the Turkey Merchants export 
Broad-cloth, Long-Ells, Tin, 1 Iron, Sugar and 
ſome Bullion. And they import great Quantities of 
raw Silk, Grogram, _ Yarn, dying Stuffs, Drugs 
Soap, Leather, Cotton, Fruit, and Oil. The Eat 
India Company export Bullion to a very great Value, 
Lead, Cloth, and ſome other Engliſh Manufactures: 
and import raw and wrought Silks, Callicoes, Chints, 
Tea, China-ware, -Cabinets, . &c. all the wroughr 
Silks, and Callicoes being exported 7355 "Ihe Ar © 
frican and Guinea Merchants purchaſe Negroes with 
the Produce and Manufactures of England, and tranſ- - 
port the Negroes to the Britiſh Plantations in Ame- 
rica: They bring home alſo Gold Duſt, Ivory, Red 
Wood, Guiney Grain, &c. The African Company 
*tis ſaid, never traded for more than 5, or 6000 Ne- 
groes annually; but fince that Trade has been laid 
open, 30,000 and upwards have been purchaſed in a 
Year. The Canary Company export Bays, Kerſeys, 
Serges, Norwich Stuffs, Stockings, Hats, Fuſtians, 
Haberdaſhery-Wares, Tin, Hard-ware, Herrings, - 
Pilchards, Pipe-ſtaves, &c. and they import Canary. 
Wines, Logwood, Hides, Indigo, Cochineal, and 
other Produce of Spaniſh America. The Hudlon's - 
Bay Company export Woollen Goods, Haberdaſhery; | 
ware, Hatchets, Arms, and other Hard-ware and | 
import great Quantities of Beaver Skins, and other 
Skins and Furs. The Trade to Italy is carried on 
by ſeparate Merchants: we export Broad- cloth, Long- 
Ells, Bays, Druggets, Callimancoes, Camblets and 
other Stuffs, Leather, Tin, Lead, Fiſh, Pepper and 
Eaſt India Goods; and they import raw and wrought 
Silk, Wine, Soap, Olives, Oil, Anchovies, _ Dyers 
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. The Balance for thrown Silk to Piedmont 


only, amounted at one Time to 200,000 Poyhds. 
The Merchants that trade to Spain export Bad. 
cloth, Druggets, Bays, Long-Ells, Callimancoes and 
ather, Fiſh, Corn, and 


other Stuffs, Tin, Lead, 
 Haberdaſhery-wares; and th 


$ Tome Serges, Flannels, and Stuffs, Su 


import Wine, Oil, 


Salt, and Fruits. From this Trade, it is computed, 
England receives a greater Balance chan from any 

. other, To France our Merchants uſed to export 
Tobacco, Horn, Plates, Tin, Lead, Flannels, and 
Corn; and they imported from thence, Wine, Brandy, 
_ Linnen, fine Cambrics, Lace, Lawn, Brocades, Vel 
vets, and other rich Silk Manufactures ; but theſe laſt 
Articles were run in upon us, or brought by the Way of 
Holland. This Trade with France is the moſt dif- 


adyantageous of any to Englan 


d; it were better we 


had no Trade with them; but. ſcarce any Thing is 
liked by the Quality, either to drink or wear, but 
"what is French. To Flanders our Merchants export 


gar, . Tobacco, 


Tin, and Lead; and import from thence fine Cam- 
brics, Lawns, Lace, Linnen, Thread, and Tapes, to 
à very great Value; ſo that the Balance is very much 


againſt us. To Holland we expo 


— 


rt Broad- cloth, 1 


Druggets, Long-Ells, Stuffs, Leather, Corn, Caals, 


India and Turkey re-exported Goods, Sugars, Tox 


' bacco, Rice, Ginger, Pitch, Tar, and the Produce of 
our Plantations; and we import Lace, Cambrics, fine 


_ Holland, Linnen, T 


namon. To Ireland the 


erchants 


» Tapes, Incles, Whale- 
fins, Madder, Argol, Toys, Clapboards, Wainſcot, - 
India Spices, viz; Nutmegs, Mace, Cloves, and. Cin- 


export fine Broad» 


cloth, Silk, Ribbons, Gold and Silver Lace, Cutlery- 


wares, Pewter, Hops, Coals, Tobacco, Sugar, Eaſt 
India Goods, and whatever they wear 8 A, | 


» EXCEPT 


Linnen and coarſe Woollen; and we import from 
thence Woollen and Linnen-yarn, and Wool in the 
Fleece. And many of their Noblemen and Gentle- 
moſt part of their Rents 


men reſiding in En 
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gland, 
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- are returned hither, and ſpent here. The Iriſn export 
to Holland, France, Flanders, Portugal, and the 
Weſt Indies, great Quantities of Beef, Butter, and 
Tallow. From England are exported to the Sugaor 
Iſlands in America, all manner of Cloathing, both | 
Linnen and Woollen, and Furniture for their Houſes; -. 8 
and we take the Produce of theſe Iſlands in return; 4 
which, beſides: Sugar, yield Ginger, Indigo, Rum, 
Melaſſes, Coffee, and formerly the Cocoa or Choco— | 
late - nut wascultivated in Jamaica. To the Tobacco 
Plantations, on the Continent of America, alſo are 
exported all manner of Cloathing and Furniture, re- 1 
ceiving Tobacco in return, great Part of which is 
re- exported. To Carolina; the fame Species of Goods 
are carried as to the Tobacco Plantations; and we 
receive from thence vaſt Quantities of Rice and Skins, 
Pitch and Tar, and the Country produces ſome Silk. 
There are Tones Alſo, that we may receive: Wine 
from thence, the Country 3 Grapes ſponta- 
neouſſy. The Olive · tree thrives here, which, if cul- 
tivated, may furniſh us with Oil in another Age. 
Our Merchants export all manner of Cloathing and 
Furniture to the. northern Colonies, viz. Pennſylva- 
nia, the Jerſeys, New York, and New England; 
which they pay for with Logwood, and the Produce 
of Spaniſh America, with which they carry on a 
clandeſtine. Trade frequently, and fend over hither © | 
all the Silver they can pick upon thoſe Coaſts.  -_ = 
As to theConſtitution of the Government: England | 
is alifnited Monarchy, the Power of making, and alter- 
ing Laws, and raiſing Taxes, being lodged in the 
King, Lords and Commons. Anciently, the Lords 
had a great Influence on the whole State, and have 
| ſometimes brought the Crown very low.  Afﬀter- 
Wards, the Commons 2 up to great Power, and 
had no ſmall Share in the Direction of the Govern- 
ment; but the Crown has ſince found Means to en- 
F de oe Branches ot de Legi ee 
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ally in its Intereſts, that it ee 
Oppoſition from either, of late Tears. 
Until che Reign of King Charles II. there vor 10 
ſtanding Forces in England, unleſs the Gentlemen 
oof and the Yeoman of the Guard may be 
reckon'd ſuch; and, in that Reign, the Regular 
Troops did not amount to 4000 Men, In the Reigns 


of King William and Queen Anne, the ſtanding 


Forces, in the Time of Peace, were limited to 7000 
or  thereabouts, and ſince the Acceſſion of King 


SGecorge, there have genetally been 18, or 16% 
kept on foot. During the Wars in the Reigns o 


King William and Queen Anne, the Nation had 
upwards of 150,000 Land-forces in her Pay, where» 


of about 40, ooo were national Troops. And beſides 
theſe there were upwards of 40, ooo Men raiſed for- 


the Sea-ſervice, the Nation having then 120 Men of 


War, Line of Battle Ships, beſides Frigates. The 


Money raiſed annually for the Service of the Goyern- 
ment, in the Reign of King Charles H, amounted to 
1,200,0001. in Time of Peace, and was afterwards 
Increaſed to 3,000,000, beſides near 2,000,000 more, 
that was raiſed to pay the Intereſt of fifty Millions, 
being a Debt contracted in the late Wars; and the 


Charges of the laſt War increaſed the national 


Expence at leaſt 3 Millions more; ſo that we were 
under a Neceſſity, of raiſing at leaſt eight Mil- 
lions annually. As to the A of Juſ- 


rice; this is the Buſineſs. of the Courts in Welt». 
. minſter-hall, viz. the Courts of 3 the Courts 
of King's-bench, Common-pleas and Exchequer, 
the Courts of the reſpective Corporations, the She- 
riff's, and other inferior Courts; the laſt Reſort in all 
civil Caſes being to the Houſe of Peers. But how 


Juſt and equitable ſoever the Laws of England may 


be, and however impartially adminiſtred by the re- 
ſpective Courts, ſuch is the Expence of coming at 
Juſtice, that it is much more prudent to loſe a ſmall 
Sum, chan to go to Lay for bs. A 
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and perhaps be kept in faſpenſe many Vears, be his 


Caſe ever io Juſt. * Thi eceleſiaſtical Government's = 
in the Archbiſhops and Biſhops, who” 'adminifter 


Juſtice in their reſpective Courts in Matters relati 
to eccleſiaſtical Affairs, by their Chancellors and 


has a rich Adverſary to contend” with, he will be Y 
obliged to expend vaſt Sums to come at his Right, 


 ficials, Archdeacons and other Officers; and theſe Ep 


Courts alfo take Cognizance of all Cauſes”'r 
to Tithes, Wills, Adminiſtrations, and Marriage 


Contracts. In the Court of Chancery and the eccle- 
ſiaſtical Courts, Witneſſes are examined on Interro-—- 


gatories, and their Depoſitions taken in Writing; on 
which the Judge founds his Decrees; but in the 


Courts of Common Law, dhe. Witneſſes are cxamin- 


ed viva voce, and croſs-examined in Court, and 

their 1 a Jury of twelve ſubſtantial Free- 
holders, retürn'd by the Sheriff, determine; every 
Fact; nor can the Judges reyerſe or alter their Ver- 
dict, unleſs ſome corrupt or indirect Practices err 


e e e. | <p 
50 the 'Canvocation. ; Gy 


1 7 * 
: 


| Whkkhebs a handen is call'd, che King always 
convokes a national Synod of the Clergy, to conſider 
of the State of the Church, directing his Writs to the 


Archbiſhop of each Province, to ſummon all Biſhops 


Deans, Archdeacons, &c. to meet at a certain Time 


and Place. And thereupon the Archbiſnop of Can- 


terbury directs his Mandate to the Biſhop ef Lon- 


don, as Dean Provincial; to cite all-Biſhops, Deans, 5 


Archdeacons, to appeat at a certain Day directi 
him that one Proctor be ſent for each Cathedral 


Collegiate Church, and two for the Body ef inferior 
Clergy of each Dioceſe. The Convocation” of the 
Clergy of the Province of Canterbury uſually aſſem> . - 


ble in St. Paul's Cathedral, in 2 and from 


thence adjourn to the Chapter-houſe, or n | 


H 
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ſer. The Upper Houſe, in this Province, /conliſts 
of twenty two Biſhops, of whom the Archbiſhop is 

_ Preſident. And the Lower Houſe conſiſts of all the 

Deacons, Archdeacons, one Proctor for every Chap- 
ter, and two Proctors for the Clergy of each Dio- 
ceſe; in all 166. The "Archbiſhop of : York ma 
hold a Convocation of his Clergy at the ſame Time; 
but neither the one nor the other has been ſuffered to 
enter upon Buſineſs for many Years, tho they are 
always N ſummoned to meet with every Par- 
| lament, being looked upon as an eſſential Part of 


Of 


_ © The higheſt Eccleſiaſtical Court is that of the 
Delegates ; which conſiſts of the Commiſſioners ap- 
5 Fragen by his Majeſty, under the broad Seal, ; to 
ear e from inferior Courts. The next Court 

is that of the Arches, to which are directed Appeals 
in Eccleſiaſtical Cauſes in the Province of Canter: / 
bury. Here the Judge alone determines the Cauſe; 


W 


— 


without a Jury: And all Proceſs in the Court runs 


in the Name of the Judge. In the Court of Audi- 
ence, the Archbiſhop. avocates a Cauſe to his own 
hearing. The Prerogative Court takes Cognizance 
of Wills, and inteſtate Eſtates. The Court of Pe- 
culiars takes Cognizance of Cauſes in certain Pa- 
riſhes exempt from the Juriſdiction of the Biſhop 
of any Dioceſe. The Biſhop of every Dioceſt has 4 
Court held in his Cathedral, that takes Cognizante 
of Wills, inteſtate Eſtates, &c. where his Chan- 
cellor is Judge; and where the Dioceſe is large, he 
has Commiſſioners in the diſtant Parts, who. ſit as- 
Judges in the Places aſſigned them; and theſe are 
called Conſiſtory Courts. Every Archdeacon alſo 
hath his Court, and judges of Cauſes of an inferior 
Nature with in his Juriſdiction o. 
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SL Of the Parliament. MP 8 ad 


Writ is directed to every particular Lord, Spititual 
and Temporal, commanding him to appear at a cer- 


tain Time and Place, to treat and adviſe of certain 


wWeighty Affairs relating to Church and State: Writs 


mon thoſe who have a right to vote for Repreſenta- 


tives, to elect two Knights for each County, two 


Citizens for each City, and one or two Burgeſſes 
for each Borough, according to ancient Cuſtom. 


Every Candidate for a Chah in England ought to 


be poſſeſſed of an Eſtate of 6001. per Annum ; and 


every Candidate for a City or Corporation, of 3901. oe 


per Annum. 


The Lord Chancellor, or Keeper, for the Time 


being, is always Speaker in the Houſe of Peers; 


but the Commons elect their Speaker, who muſt be | 


approved by the King. No oman- Catholic can 


ſit in either Houſe; nor any Member vote till he he 9 


has taken the Oaths to the Government. 


The twelve Judges, and the Maſters in ende. 1 
ry, ſit in the Houſe of Peers, but have no Vote: 


but the Judges give their Opinions in Points of Law | 


when it is required; and the Maſters in Chancery 


are uſually employed upon Meſſages to the Com- 
mons, and carrying down Pills, The 1 


own Members. 

The Lords have the Pucher of alias Bats 
to vote for them in their-Abſence, but the Commons 
have not. The Commons only have the Power 4 
introducing Money- Bills, in which they will not fu 


fer the Lords to make any Alteration, tho 50 f 


may reject the Whole. The Commons can impe 


any Peer of the Realm, but the Lords only can try 
1 os NY 


| 1 Parliament is ſummon'd by FRE 1 I 
Writs to meet; fifty Days before they aſſemble, a 


alſo are ſent to the Sheriff of every County, to fum- 


1 owe for dari Offences, ticks | 
oe eee 


n 8 


or an Impeachment, and the w 
Fr of che the Offence. though the Trial be in the 


teryals'of Farhament. - Any-Member of the Come. 


mons may move to bring in a Bill, which, if 


to, he prepares it with ſome of his Friends, and 


| THe it to the Houſe, and it being read a firſt 


ime, the Speaker reads an Abſtract of the Bill, aud 
op the 3 if it ſhall have a ſecond Reading; 


e ſecond Reading, it is uſually commit 
5 "8 dj a Committee, or thrown out. When che 
Committee has gone through the Bill, the Chairman 
makes his Report at the Side - bar, reading all the 


Alterations made by the Committee, which are either 
agreed to, or rejected by the Houſe, as the Queſtion 
is put on every one of them; and the OY being 
again put Whether the Bill ſo amended ſhall be en- 

and read a third Time on a farther Day, and 
reſolv'd in the Affimative, the Speaker at that Day 


groſſe 
puts the Queſtion, if the Bill al paſs; which if 


agreed to, it is then carried to the Lords. There 
muſt be forty Members preſent to conſtitute a Houſe 
of Commons, and eight in a Committee, If à Bill 


be rejected, it cannot be brought in again the ſame 


n The Members direct their Speeches only 
to the Speaker, and if any one anſwers, the firſt is 


not 34-86) to reply the ſame Day. And if à Bill 
be debated in the Houſe, no Member can ſpeak to 


it more than once the ſame Day, unleſs the Houſe 
be turn'd into a Committee, and then every Man 


may ſpeak to it as often as he pleaſes, if the Chait- 
man think proper. The Commons give their V 
by Ays and Noes, and if i be uncertain which is t 

greater Number, the Houſe divides. If the Que 

| |; oa be to bring any Matter into the Houſe, a8 a 

Bill or Petition, then the Ays go out; but if it re- 


lates to any Thing the Houſe is already poſſeſs d of, 
the Nos 5 $0 out. It it * in a n they 
Th 1 ; change 


change Sides; the Ts king the — * 


No's the Left-hand of the Chair. 


— Houſes differ abour's Bill,.ai-any; © | 
ther Matter, a Conference is demanded in the Pamt- 


ed Chamber, where a Deputation from each Houſe 


meet, the Lords 
Commons ſtanding bare. If thæy 


it. A. Bill — a general Pardon, coming 
ither Houſe; the” 


the Crown; i read but once, in e 


journment of either Houſe, Things continue in the 
ſame State they were in, till the next Morning, and 
* then be reſumed; but by P 
is ended, and all Bills that did not receive the 
Aſſent are Joſt; The Parliament was formerly 
ſolved by the-King's Death, but now they Nall con. 


tinue fitting or aſſemble, if they are not ſittingʒ and 
continue ſo till diſmiſs'd by the Succeſſor. In the 


Houſe of Peers Lord gives his Vote, beginning 


tent. - And here all Things are carried e ; 
3 ey, as in the Houſe of Commons. 
f the Courts of Juſtice.. ap: 2 7 


The Court of Chancery, of which the Lord Chan: 
cellor or. Keeper i is ſole Judge, is a Court of 7 
and examines chiefly into Frauds, Breaches of 


nl 


and fecret Uſes; and moderates the Rigour of Com- 


mon-Law in many Caſes. The Proceedings are by i ; 
Bills, Anſwers, — Decrees; and Witneſſes are ex 


amined in private; but its Decrees can only bind the 


Perſons of the Suitors, and not their Lands or Goods; - 
ſo that if a Man chuſes to lie in Priſon, rather than 


obey a Decree of the Court of Chancery, there is gs 


Remedy for it. The Lord Chancellor has ba CE 


Aſſiſtants, uſually cal}d Maſters in Chance 
firſt whereof is ce Maker 12 ele id True 


/ 


every other Bill is read three times, —— | 


his 


covered at a Table, and the I 
agreey/the'Bilkuſw- - 
— receives the royal Aſſent; but the King 1 


— . 


with the youngeſt, declaring his Content or Not con- 
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Chancellor, he hears Cauſes at the Rolls, and . | 


there are two Examiners in the Court of Chancery, 
who examine all Witneſſes on their Oaths, and take 
their Depoſitions. The Court of Chancery iſſues out 


ll criminal Cauſes, viz. Treaſons, Felonies, and 
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, "three Puiſne Jud 
Life; the Salary of of the Chief Juſtice being 4000. 
per Amium, and of each of the other Judges 15008. per 


N 5 3 „ ©" 2 5 
. 
„ 


i being r of this Rolls or Records — 
to the Vn of Tee and in the abſence 


times in the Court of C 1 hohas 4 
Git the Offices of che, Sir Clerks The Office of the 


Six Clerks, is to inro] Commiſſions, Pardons, Pa- 
_ - cents, &c. which paſs the Great Seal, and-they'are 
Attorneys for the Suitors in all Caſes depending in 
this Court. And under theſe Clerks are 


more, 
who diſpatch all the Buſineſs of that Office? And 


Commiſſions for charitable Uſes, inquiring into ſack 


. Frauds and Abuſes as may have been committed 


where Eſtates or Money have been given to any 
charitable Uſe, obliging the Truſtees to perform 


their Truſt according to the Intent of the reſpective 
' Donors. - The Maſters of Chancery fit on the Bench 
with the Lord Chancellor, three at a time, by turns; 
and to them are uſually referred Matter © of — 


but never the Merits of any Cauſe. 
The Court of King's Bench takes pe of | 


Breaches of the Peace, and can examine, controul, 


and correct the Judgments and Proceedings of ocher 


Courts, and not only in Pleas of the Crown; but in 


all Pleas, real, perſonal, and mix'd, except thoſe of 


the Exchequer: there are four Judge s in this — | 
viz. The Lord Chief Juſtice, ſtyled, "Lol Cłũef Juſ- 


tice of England, and my Lord Chief Juſtice by Way of 


Eminence, who is created by Patent as well us the 
ges; they all hold their Place for 


Amum. This Court ts Prohibition to other 
Courts both. Eccleſiaſtical and Civil, when they ex- 


ceech the Bounds of their Juriſdiction. Alt Matters | 


=_ 7 - 


*. 


- tent for Life. None but 
in this Court; and en | 
Jury 


Aating to the Publick Revenues, as well as thoſe * 1 
private Right between Party and Party; and the Ex. 
| uer is Tiny of non as well as a Court of 


be ee e Sealers» „ 


- bf. Fact, relating either to Civil . . 
are determined here by a Jury. 


The Court of Common Pleas takes C 


: neither can Fines be 


of this Court are Ne: Lord Chief Juſtice 
Common Pleas, and three other Judges; the 


Judges 1800 l. per Amnum. They are created by Pa- 
t Serjeants at Law can plead 


1 the Court of Exchequer are tried all.Cauſes're; ; 


Law; where Suitors proceed b way of Bill and An- 


ſwer. The Salary of the Chief Baron is 2000l. 
per Annum, and the other three Barons have a Salary. 


1 per Ammon each, nn 


The Counties of England being i into ür 


Circuits, two of the twelve Judges are 3 to — 
each of the Circuits twice a Year, when the on 
es, at _ 


determine all Criminal as well as Civil C 

Aſſizes held for the reſpective Counties, in e 
and Autumn; all Facts being tried by a Jury, as. - 
they are a Courts of Common Law in W Walken v 


ſter-Hall. 

Wales alſo is divided ines Circuits; and two Judges 
appointed annually to hear and determine Cauſes in 
each. In every City, both Civil and Criminal = 


are tried in the Court of the Mayor and Al 
in trivial Matters; but they determine no C | 
Caſes, nor Pleas of Land; and Cauſes may — re- 
3 moved from thence e Superior Courts. And in 
Tons that are the Magiſtrates have 
dhe like Power of ho e 


N ; Bb 2 x Cauſes. 


og ef Cin Caules, and real; Actions are — 4 
able no where elſe 
or Recoveries ſuffered. in- any. other, Court. The 
15 


Klare of the Chief n erl. and of each of the Puiſne 


* 


: . 


2 


* © 


= "4 T 56" Ciniplets oy n rum 
Cauſes. The Lords of Manors alſo hold Couttss 
Leet, and Courts-Baron, where their Tenants} are 
öblig'd to attend and receive Juſtice in ſeme few 
Caſes: But the Buſineſs of Courts-Leet is chiefly t 
8 and 'puniſh Nuſances; and at Courts Ban, 
the Conveyances and Alienations of the Copy-Bold 
Tenants are enrolled, and they are admitted to theit 
Eſtates on a Deſcent or Purchaſe. ' There are alſo 
Sheriff*s-Courts; and Hundred Courts, held in all 


Parts of England, where little Matters are contro—- 


verted. Juſtices of the Peace are appointed in 
every County, wWho have in a great Meaſure the 
Government of it; and the only Qualification requi- 
red for that Office, is an Eſtate of fool. per mum: 


he is intruſted with a Power of putting great Part 


of the Statutes in Execution in relation to the 
Poor, the Highways, Vagrants, Treaſons, Felo- 
nies, Riots, the Preſervation of the Game, &. 
In capital Offences indeed they-only commir, or 
over the Offender to take his Trial at the Aﬀſzes; but | 
m moſt other Caſes they determine ers finals 
ly at their Quarter-Seſſions, eſpecially in relation 
to the Poor. And indeed the Juſtices, even out of 
Seffions have a very great Power over the lower fort + 
of People, as to their Settlements and Removals. - 

As do the Office of High-Conſtable, or Petty- 
Conſtable, it conſiſts chiefly in ſerving the Juſtices 
Warrants and Orders, and keeping the Peace, and 
apprehending Vagabonds ; but they canꝰt detain an - - 
Offender any longer than they can conveniently have 

him before a Juſtice of the Brace | 5 
The Lord Lieutenants and Dpa Leuten 
had heretofore à conſiderable Power and Influence in 


teir e Counties; but ſince the Increaſe of 


dur ſtanding Forces, the Militia under their Com- 

mand have 15 ſeldom muſtered or exerciſed; When 
the are, every Eſtate of 300 l. per Anmum finds 
Trooper, and every Eſtate o& 501. per Annum a Foot _ 
Voldier, and * maler Eſtates g * W 1 2 


0 


* 


Rr, The Pay foe of "2 
man being 28. 6d.-4 Day, d wr thr a Foot-man 


one Shilling. For the be Arms and Ammu- 


nition, the Lord Lieu in his Abſence, the I 
Deputy Licutenants ahimpo eng to leyy, annual] 7. 
be T ax of * 


a a fourth Part of each Man's Pro portion 
50, 000 1. per Month, on the — Kingdom. = #1 
when the Militia are w_——_— wh march out of or f 
reſpective Counties, they werd to levy a 


— ery n 5 


by che ws id erm 


of rei, er Norrn. Berra. 


S eg the ancient mac Caledonia, ak 
Northern Diviſion of the Iffand of gez Fa 
is —_— «I ps Atlantic 8 between 1 and 6 De 

eſt Longitude; an i o. 4 
TOY North [por excluſive of the de? 
Bounded by the Northern, or Cale nian Ocean, on 
the North; by the German Ocean on the Eaſt; 
England and Solway Frith on the South; and byt 
Iriſh' Sea and the Atlantic Ocean on the Welt; baile 


in Breadth from Eaſt to Weſt; it is indented an 
almoſt cut through in many Places, by Bays of 


300 Miles in Length from North to South; and Z 2 


= and confequently abounding in excellent Har- TH: 
Air. It was not without Reaſon that Cæfar faid f ; 


Britain in general, Calum Gallico temperatius, for e 
ſpecially i 1 the N Northern Parts of the Tfland the Aie 
is generally: ſerene, ſeldom clouded by Mifts or 

more mild and tem Pere than in the Continent = 
der the ſame 8 reaſon of the warm Vapour, 
from the Sea upo 1 5 and for the ſame Rea. 


ſon the continual Took of the Wind cauſe the Heats” 2 
in Summer to be no ways ſcorching. The conſtane” . 3 


Winds the Air, and it always s in Mo- 
eee 


* 


* * 


* 
* 


tion; ſo that it is ſeldom nm 
| 3 ages in this Countr x. 
5 The Qu 


PFlocks o 
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Soil. Quality of the -Soil compared with . 
of England, is, take it altogether, not ſo 3 
Tis commonly more fit for Paſture than CRT 
3 fon that Purpoſe is very well watered. we 
In ſeyeral inland Counties the Soil is" good, 
and produces all ſorts of Grain that are to be found in 
South- Britain. In the Skirts of the Country which 
- are unfit for Grain, there Woods of very large 
Timber, eſpecially Fir-Trees, which thrive beſt in 
- mountainous Countries. The he Hills breed abundance . 
of Cows; which not only afford Butter and'Chetſe | 
for the uſe of the Inhabitants, but conſiderable Pro- 
fit, by their Hides and Tallow, and by the great 
 pumbers that are ſold in England. The Site ef 
Cows and Sheep is ſmall, but the Pleſh 
of both * excellent The Hi hlands breed 
Goats, with Store of Ty and 2 
of Rabbets. 
Commodities.] Scotland a; al the 
| Neceffaries of Life; and in reſpe& of ſolid whole- 
fome Food, ſtands in need of no Aſſiſtance from jivs 
Neighbours. | 
I! here is very great Plenty of Cows, Oxen, Sh 
Goats, Conies, and in the North, of red and fallow 
Peer; of wild and tame Fowl, ſuch as Partridges, 
Sea - Plovers, Pewets, Wood- Cocks , Dotterels, Snipes, 
: bK uails, Larks, Herons, &c. of Hens, Ducks, 
Geeſe, Turkeys, Pigeons, &c. For Fiſh; no Country . 
exceeds i it oe extraordinary pl Pony of Salmon, beſides 
Trouts, Carp, Pikes, Eels, other River Fiſh; 
15 they have in ſuch abundance, that the 
utch drive a vaſt Trade in foreign Parts with the 
| Reeg they take in the Northern Seaz; Oiſters, 
COR Lobſters, Cod, Ling, Scates, Turbots, 
Mackrels, and Whitings, with other ſorts of excel 
| lent Sea-Fiſh, they have in great abundance. | Beer 
and Ale in Scotland is very good, and they know. 
| ag Art * diſtilling Brandy and he to 
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Want of very fine Wool, of which they make | 


pins and Broad-Cloth ſor the better Sort, and 


for the Country People, to defend them in 


ater Price than Silk. Some are ſold at 308. 4 


Pair. There is alſo great Plenty of Hemp and Flax g 
their Linnen Cloth is inferior de few for its Goods AT 
nels, and the Manufacture of it, by Exportation into 
other Countries, is very beneficial to the Inhabitants, 
For Building, they have plenty of Timber, though it 


is not uſed ſo much in this Country as in others for 


that Purpoſe, | becauſe they have great Variety of Ex-, 


cellent Stone, ſuch as Sand- ſtone, Marble, Alabaſ — 
ter, and Slate, with abundance of Chalk and Lime- 


ſtone. For Firing, they have Sea- coal, and Pit- coal, 


and the laſt in great Perfection almoſt every where, 
at a. very ſmall Price. For Shipping, the Woods and 
Foreſts of Scotland yield very good Oaks, fit for 
Beams, Plank, or Knee - timber; Firs for Maſts ang 


Yards and the Ground Plenty of Hemp for Cords; 85 
age The Scotch Horſes are generally ſmall, but ſo 


well made, that they are very fit for Labour, or tra- 
velling; but there is now a large Breed alſo through+ 


out the Low Country. They have alſo Dogs of alk 


ſorts and ſizes, and for all Uſes. Befides great 
Quantities of Lead, Iron, Braſs, and Copper Ore, 


and Lapis: Calaminaris, which is the chief I wr 


ent in making Braſs; there are ſeveral rich Gold 


Silver. Mines in Scotland; fo that, in reſpect of them 
only, Scotland is ſaid to be richer under Ground | 
than above. It is certain that one Cornelius, a Ger- 
man, who in the Reign of King James VI. was by 
Patent created Superior of the Gold Mines of th“ 
King of Scotland, diſeovered Gold Mines at Craw+ 


ſord⸗ John, and in 30 Nays e brought into the 
27. Fo . . FEE 3 4 rn 


King's? 
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3 
great Perfection. For Cloathing, Scotland knows no | 


their Work from the Cold. Beſides, of their Wool, 
by their Dexterity in knitting, they make the 
fineſt Worſted Stockings in the World, exceeding 
thoſe of Jerſey and Guernſey, which fell” for a 
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King's Mint at Edinburgh, 80 Pounds Troy-weight 
* hr Gold, which, was worth 45001. Sterling. 
| © Beſides Grain, the Merchants: export Marble, Ala · 
| ©  baſter, Linnen and. Woollen Cloth, Frizes, Plaids, 
. s, Malt, Hops, Meal, Hides, 
EKRabbet and Hare Skins: Fiſh, 1 Oaker, Coals, 
Salt, Timber, Tin, Lead, Copper, Allum, c. — 
{ides other Commodities that the jay hex Parts afford 
in great Plenty, and will in a ſhort Time turn out to 
great Account, as they are now improving them ta 
Faſt Advantage. But the Fiſheries alone would 
make Scotland the richeſt Nation in Europe; and 
might prove a Mine of infinite Wealth to he — 1 
Idland, as they have long been to the Dutch: Theſe 
would add more to our Strength and Superiority at 
Sea, than all our foreign Traffic, for therein we mig 
breed many Thouſands of hardy Seamen, that 
always be at hand to man our * when the reſt 
are abſent upon diſtant Voyages abound 
moſt in the Weſtern Iſlands; they are py plentiful | 
there that they have been purchaſed for Six-pence 4 
Barrel; and, when they are cured and exported, they 
.yield from 23, to 40 Shillings a Barrel. And *ris 
Rid aid 36,000 Barrels of white Herrings have been en- 
ported from Clyde in a Seaſon, beſides great Quan - 
tities from Dunbar and other Parts of Sar And 
as the Natives can cure them cheaper and ſooner 
than the Dutch, and may be a Month ſooner ab 
Market, conſidering how far the Dutch have to oi | 
backwards and forwards, and what numbers of 
and Tenders they are obliged to eropiogs. tha 
Ke Nation: Jeon: a8 have been infatuated, that 
they have ſo long neglected to wee and eſtabliſh: 5 
the Herring F Fiſhery here, which, all agree, would 
Fg an inexhauſtible Fund of Wealth and Power, 
The chief Places for the Herrin g Fiſhery are, Brafla 
Sound, in Shetland; the Coaſts — Bays of the Ork + 


ney Iſlands; Loch Broun, in Roſs ;' Lewis, Harris 


hee and the as Illes e from Loch Bagh 


oF 


= 
* 
1 0 


the Town of Renfrew has 


nei this dee ee 


Altvig, 2 ſmall Iſland in the North-Eaſt End of 
Sky; the the: Shoals of Hertings are fo thick that many 
times they entangl 
Mall, Ida, Jura, on the Coaſt of Argyll, the Iſles of 


in a Seaſon; and in che Bays of 


e the Tos. About the Iſles of "0 "1 


Arran, Bute, and others in the Frich of Clyde ane 


the River Forth, on both Sides the Coaſt, eſpecially 
towards Dundee, the Herrings are very large and nu- 
merous. The Inhabitants of theſe Iſlands are com- 
E to amount to 50,000 able Men, who may be 


exceeding cheap, being generally dexterous 8 


the Oar, and can live hardy, and endure F- 


Harbours in theſe Iſlands, that we could not fail of 
Succeſs, if we would employ theſe People; we ſuould 


thereby wonderfully increaſe our Traffic and Naval 


Power, which was never more neceſſary than at this | 


Time, when ſo many Nations are endeavouring to 


beat us out of our Share in Trade, and rivaling us 
in the Dominion of the Sea. There are alſo abund- 
ance of Whales among theſe Ifl:nds, which the - _ 


Inhabitantspurſue in their Boats tothe Shore, and kill, 


Near the Iſles of Skye, and Mull, there have been a 


hundred Whales killed in a Year. In the Orkneys 
and North-Viſt there are great numbers of Seals; 


300 and upwards have been killed at à Time, Their 


Salmon Fiſhery is very conſiderable in the Rivers 
Don and Dee, at Aberdeen, and in the River Clyde; 


Seaſon in this Fi 
ported to France 


„and great Quantities are 
Holland. About the Northern 


S 1 
rope, of which the Dutch and Hamburghers run 4 · 


way with moſt of the Profits, che Iſlanders ſelling 


their Fiſn to them, there being no Britiſh Merchants 
to take them off their Hands, — "I 
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| near the Bottom of Leimon Hill, and runs from Weſt: 


bor” Eaſt, diſcharging. itſelf into the Frith of Forth. 


The Rivers Don and Dee run from Weſt to Kalt, 
and fall into the German Sea near Aberdeen... 
River Clyde runs 


nerally from Eaſt to Weſt, by 


Hamilton and Glaſgow, and falls into the Iriſh Soaz . 
from whence. their greateſt foreign Traffic is carried 138 


on to America and other diſtant Countries. 


2 Government. ] The Conſtitution of the Govern- | 


eur is now the ſame in the whole united Kin 
only as to private Night Scotland is ſtill governed 
its own Laws; which are however ſubje& to be 


tered by the Britiſh Parliament; and ſome cand. 


able Alterations have been made ſince the 

| as in deſtroying the Tenures by Vaſſalage, the abo- 
liſhing all Torture in criminal Proceedings, the al- 
lowing a general Toleration of Religion in Scotland, 


as well as in England, and the appointing A o 


8⁰ the Circuits in Scotland. 
Religion.] The Eſtabliſhed Religion here i is 
Preſbyterian,” or. Calviniſm, a' ſort of Eccleſiaſtical 


Republic, where all Prieſts or. Preſbyters ate * 


qual. They have a General Aſſembly of their Cle 

| which meet ann e Edinburgh, conſiſting of Mi 

niſters and Elders 

| the Nation: Theſe determine all- 8 s from inſe- 
rior Church Judicatories, and make Laws and Con- 


ſtitutions for the Government of their Kirk. The 


Crown uſually appoints ſome Nobleman High. Com 


miſſioner, to fit amongſt them, and prevent their 
injuring the State; but he has no Vote in their 
Aſſembly, and they inſiſt that his Preſence is not ne- 
ceſſary. They are empowered by Act of Parliament 


to meet once a Year at leaſt, and from them lies no 
Appeal. Beſides this General Aſſembly, they have” 


"83 * Synods, 61 * 10 9 Pa- 


0 1. 


Neivers.] The chief Rivers are Fang Clyde; Tay, 
„Don, and Dee. Forth was called BodotHiaan./ 
e and is the largeſt River in Scotland; it riſte 


eee. iy. 


The 


SKM e 


puted from every Preſbytery in 


2 4 en 


1 I 


Ju -. 


8 


eu k. The Coviplate-Biigl/b Scholar 30 
nitnes: The loweſt Eccleſiaſtical Court being their 
Kirk Seſſion. which conſiſts of the Miniſters, Elders, 


and Deacons of the Pariſh; u re e e N 
the Morals of the People. * 


Archbiſhoprics.] St. Andrew! $. and Gui * 
Biſhoprics.] Edinburgh, Dunkeld, Aberdeen, 8 
Murray, Brichen, Dumblain, Roſs, Caithneſs, Ork- 7 
ney, Galloway, Argyll, and the Iſlſes. fp 

Univerſities. ] The Univerſities: of this Kingdom | 
are four, viz.” thoſe of St. Andrew's, Cie, E- 


dinburgh, and Aberdeen 5 
Character.] The Air bei very ſerene, nb | 
Climate temperate in Sc the Natives: 


accordingly of both. They have: clear -Underinade: - | - 


_ ings, are ſagacious, quick. at finding out their In-- 
tereſt; and diligent in purſuing it. Abroad in ſo- 
reign Countries, whither Neceſlity or Curioſity oſten 
drives them, they are induſtrious, frugal, - and very. 
dexterous in:accommodating themſelves to the Man- 
ners of the People with 1. they live. The Gen- 
tlemen are wolf: 'bred, 2 as learned as 
thoſe of any Country in 1 The Women of 
Condition are handſome, fruitful, Mr modeſt, and 
very careful in that which is their great Bulineſs, 
VIZ, — their Families, and Educating their 
Children. e People are generally religious, 9 
dye in K es to that Sect which they pro: 


feſs. They are very temperate in Eating and Drink- 


ing, even in Countries where Luxury and Exceſs in 
both is too much praftis'd: Zealous Lovers of their 
Country, tho* very willing ro ſettle Abroad when , 
they have an Opportunity of doing ſo: fearleſs of 8 
Danger, and patient to endure the Hardſhips and 
Fatigues of War. They are a People a have 
always been tenacious of their Liberty, and whom - 
no Threatning, nor any Proſpect of Advantage 
could make to yield to Conquerors, though more 
mh _ 9 wa — 7 
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„ Illands.] The Illands of Scotland ae — ar 
3 hundred in Number; and ſeveral ofthem large, 
and in 
Hundred miles long, and 26 broad. _—— 
un miles lo 20 . 
- Wii into 3 Claſſes, 1. The Hebrides, or 
Weſtern Iſlands, which went under the Name of 
Ebudæ anciently ; 2. The Iſles of Qrkney or Or-: 
TT in the Caledonian Ocean, on the North of 
Scotland; and 3. The Iſles of Shetland, ſtill furs: 


"Wider North-Eaft. The Scots, eſpecially the 'Iflan»: 


ders, are generally longer lived, than in the more 


Southern Parts of the World; a Man being ſcarce” 


8 old at 80, ſome living to above 100, and in 


their Iſlands to 140, and at that able to gain 
their Bread by their Labour: All which is aſcribed 
to their Temperance and frugal way of Living; hut 
of late exceſſive Drinking prevails in ſome Places of 


Scotland, and the main Ambition of ſome —_ 


W is to be gon om 22. 


Ps . A Ocean, PE. | 


ate between 5 and 10 Degrees of Weſt Longitude, 


and between 31 and 56 Degrees of North Latitude; . 


(being 4 — by the Northen Ocean on the North; 
by St. George's Channel, which divides it from 


Great Britain, on the Eaſt; and by the Atlantic and 


Weſtern Ocean on the South and Weſt :) is x 
Miles long, and 3150 broad, diſtant from Hof, 
head in Narth-Wales 50 Miles, and from Galloway 


in Scotland 15 Miles. It is divided into. four large” 


Provinces, viz. Ulſter on the North, Leinſter on 
the Eaſt, Munſter on the South, and Cor t og 


the Welt. It is a fruitful level Country, well Wa, 


tered with Lakes and Rivers, too much encumbred- 
with Bogs and Moraſſes, but Where theſe e 


drained: they , make very good Meadow Ground; 


and there is this Copyenience | in a Softpels of the 
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Soil, th cut Canals, and Comm 
e from po — ths King < On" 


to the other, — 2 as they* - 


do in Holland. enn in Iren 


Hemp, and Flax in 
bound to that 
Flanders, Spain, P 
with Beef and Butter; and Engliſh. Ships are 
frequently victualled here. They - abound 


excellent Wool, which would bring them 1 Ker * 
if they were ſuffered to manufacture it, 
xport their Cloth. Their Linnen Manufactory i i 1 0 


ſure enough, 
ande 
deed is come to great Perfection, and vaſtly i 

This Country is well ſituated for Trade, and 


has a great many ſecure and commodious Harbours. | 


They want only a little Countenance and Encourage- 
ment from Engl 

Their Laws differ but little from . thoſe of 
England, any 
Their Laws ang ir upped by the King of 
Great Britain in Council, before they can be enacted 


there; and an Act of the Britiſh Parliament will re- 


peal, or alter any of them. They can appeal 
alſo from a eee of their Courts, to the Courts 


of Law, and to the Houfeof Peers, in Great Britain. 
The Members of the Commons keep their Seats 
in Parliament for Life, unleſs there happen a Demiſe 


of the Crown. The Lord Lieutenant, or Lor De- 


puty, and Council are appointed from time ws” 
time by the King; and there is uſually a Body of , | © 


12,000 Men, kept in Pay on the Iriſh Eſtabliſhment. 
Theſe uſually live in Barracks in that Country, 


and are not quartered on the Public Houſes, « 


as in Great Britain. As to the Religion of the 


Country, ſix Parts in ſeven of them are Papiſts, and 
tolerated ; there is alſo a multitude of Diſſentersin the 


North of Ireland; the eftabliſhed Church is the ſame 
as in Ba governed by nn 
hope, 


— — 


* 


land chan in England, bond. The LEONG DAS, 2 1 9 
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to make them a wealthy People. - - - 
more than their Courts, of _ Juſtice. 


1 


+ College, in which there are abour Goo Students'of 


I 49S * * & * Ie * a N * *" = Los — 
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"ms - 1 Scholar. Nut 
Eh ly better f rovid+ 
ed for than in England. Bublin is the Uni- 


mops, and their Clergy are 


verſity in the Kingdom, and that conſiſts of ont 


all ſorts. I 
2 Character 1 Sanne Writer roproaing then: as 4 Na- 
tion of Blunderers, but this is exceeding ungenerous 
to charge a whole Nation with want of Genius, Ire- 
land having produced ſome Men of as elevated a 
Genius as any Nation in Europe can boaſt of,. That 
they are — cannot be denied. The Iriſh in the 
French Service have fr ry gee ef- ſignalized themſel 
and turned;the Scale of the War, when the Fx 
themſelves durſt not ſtand their Ground, of 
Fontenoy is a late Inſtance ; when the Fi rench wete 
juſt running away, the Iriſh reſtored the Battle and 
gave them Victory. As to the Number of Inhabi- 
tants in Ireland, they are uſually computed at one 


_- Million and half; Scotland ſomewhat more, and 
England to contain near ſeven Millions of People. 


iT 2 are probably about ten Millions in the three 
Kingdoms: And 'tis computed that there are fifteen 
„Millions in France, and two 2 in che Abe 
ä Netherlands, 2 8 2 fk 


Of Denmark. ka, 


Denz (formerly Cimbaica Cherſoneky, | 


a Part of Ancient Scandinavia; and now. 
bounded on the Eaſt by part of the Baltic, on tho 
Weſt by part of the German Ocean; on the North 

by he Scand; and on the South by Part of Get- 
many) is termed by - the Italians, Dania; by the 
Spaniards Dihmaren; by the French 1 by 
the High Germans, Dennemark and b the Eng- 
lih Denmark; fo called from the + and Mar- 


ches of its Inhabitants the Danes, whoſe Country | 


n on we Ancient Nn and n was 
ere · 


$ — — in ad l = — | a | id ; 
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Trench, made above 900 Tears 5 
(then King of Denmark) to hinder the | Incurſions _ _ 


tors, the ancient Angles, into Great Britain. 
Gottorp is an admirable Globe of Copper ten Feet 
and a half Diameter, ſo contriv d by one of the Dukes 


tation of the Ticho- brahic Syſtem mechani 


o 


wn — Sebi: "4. 


cels of Time was turned into chat of Denmark. 
The Air of this Country is much the ſame with 


that in the Southern Part of Swedeland, it being 
extremely cold, but in moſt Places very wholeſome. 
The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Denmark, is 
that Part of the Pacific Ocean lying _—_— 188. 


and 192 Degrees of Longitade, with 54 and 57. 
30 Degrees of South Latitude. - | | 
The Chief Commodities of this Country are, Fiſh, 


Tallow, Furniture for Ships, Armour, une a | 


Buck-fkins, Fir- wood, Wainſcot, &c. 


Rarities] Near to Slefwie ( Southward) are yet to * 


be ſeen the Remains of chat Famous Wall and 
ago, by Gotricius 


of the Saxons, reſembling ſomewhat the Picts 


Wall in Great Britain. Between Flenſburg and 
Sleſwie is a ſmall Village which goes by che Name 
of Anglen, remarkable in this, * from the ſaid 5 


Village, and Country adjacent, came our Anceſ- 
In 


of Holſtein, that (by certain Wheels turn d about 


7 by Water) it repreſents exactly the Motion of the 


Heavenly Bodies. As alſo another of ſix Feet Dia- 
meter, Ham 


Aſtronomer, now to be ſeen with a lively Re 


n+. 


c 
triv d, and ſeveral curious Aſtronomical Inſtruments, 
in the Round Tower of Copenhagen, which Tower 
itſelf is likewiſe obſervable for its manner of Aſcent, 


being ſo contriv'd that a Coach may drive up to the 


Top thereof. But whereas the chief Curiolities 4 
Denmark may be juſtly reckon'd thoſe treaſur d up 
in the Muſzum Regium at Copenhagen; 


having had lately an occaſion to view the ſame, a 
J "OY preſume- it will not be altogether unse- 
1888 ; — , 
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called Dane- march, which Name 28 * 


d by Ticho-brahe, that famous Daniſh 255 
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viz. Natural, and Artificial. Of Natural Curiofi- 


| ties there is indeed as good a Collection in this Mu- 
eum, of all Sorts, as in moſt public Repoſitories it 
Europe; there being to be ſeen it all remarkable 
Animals, Birds, Fiſhes, Plants, Minerals, &c. | | 


brought hither from moſt Parts of the known World: 
But my preſent Deſign is, not to deſcend to Partieu 


lars here, ſince the Reader will find an Account bf 


fuch Curioſities, as he travels thro* the various Couns 


tries from whence they came, to whom they originally 


belong. Suffice it therefore in this Place, to take ho«” 
tice only of the Artificial Rarities of this Muſzeumy 


the moſt remarkable of which are theſ following 


; viz. 1. The Veins and Arteries of the Human Be: 


dy, curiouſly repreſented by Iron Wire, all of hem 


appeating in their natural Situation, Bigneſs, and 


its right Hand graſps a large Scythe, the left holds 
a Sand-Glaſs, and upon the Outſide of the Caſe con 


taining this Curioſity, is a commendatory Copy ef” + 


Verſes ſed by the celebrated Anatomiſt Tho. 
mas Bartholinus. 3. A lively Hiſtory of our Sau. 
onr's Paſſion, cut out in Ivory. 4. An Tvory Model 


of a Ship, with her Maſts and Sails all of Ivory: 


5. An exact Clock actually a going. 6, Ac 

of Ivory and Ebony very bezurifl to look upon, 

and admirably well contrived within and remark" 
| able for being the Work of 's Danim Mechanie 

ſtone - blind. 7. A well poliſhed Table of Marble; - 

in which is a natural Repreſentation of a Crucifne,” 
wo N 8 


0 


2 
28 


| nplete Engliſh Schilat” Patt Ws 
to the Reader to give ſome Account theres: * 
df. This excellent Repoſſtory conſiſts of 8 in. 
rent Apartments, and thoſe fo well ſtock d with 

what deſerves the Obſervation of an inquiſitive Tra- 
veller, to run over the Contents of each Apart 
ment would require a Volume; I ſhall rherefore W 
ſtrict myſelt to ſuch Curtofities as ate moſt br  - 
vable, and thoſe I might fitly reduce to two Claſſes 


, © wy 


Colour. 2. An Artificial human Skelevon of IV 
ry, admirably well done by a Daniſh Mechanicy ; 
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orned with. inlaid precious | Sons, — 


cd Wo 


Birds of ſeveral Sorts. 9. A pretty 8 

Cup, which conſiſts — — fewer than ; 
an 2 Cups put into one another; each of . 
which is ſo thin, at they will hardly admit of a flight 
Touch of one's Hand without Harm. 10. Several . 7 


Cups, Tankards, Boxes and other Veſſels of Beech- 2 


tree, neatly made and adorned with variety of curi- 


ous Figures by a Peaſant of Norway; and all with 


no other Tool, than an ordinary Knife. 11. Twocuri-: 


ous drinking Veſſels; one of Gold, the other of Silyer, 
in Form of a ſounding Horn: That of Gold weighs: 
an hundred and two Ounces and a half, is in Length 
two Foot nine Inches, and contains about two Eng- 


liſh Pints and an Half. This Horn was found in 


che Dioceſe of Ripen, Anno 1639; and has in raiſed 5 


Work on its Outſide ſuch a Number of Animals, 


with Men in ſtrange Poſtures, and divers Hierogly- >. 


hic Figures, as ſufficiently evince it to. be of Pagan 


traction, and to have been uſed by. the Heathens 
in their religious Ceremonies. The other of Silil. 
ver weighs almoſt four Pounds, and is termed Cornu 4 
Odenburgicum, of which a certain 3 5 | 


3 
of Odenbur ) by a Ghoſt that appeared to him in 


Hamelmanus, gives a ſtrange Relation, 
that it Was = Otho I. (one of 


a Wood, as 


was hunting : But in the Judgment 
of the. beſt Critics, *twas made by Chri I. of 


Denmark. 12. Many Roman Urns, t ther with 
the Stilus Romanus æneus, which is four or five 


Inches long, and about the Bigneſs of an o 


Gooſe Quill ; itis ſharp at one End, and the other 
is fitted to ſeratch out what has been falſely written, 
13. Machina Planetarum; an excellent modern En- 


gine, by turning the Handle of which, one m 
readily ſee at any Time, the true State, either paſt, 


preſent, or to come, of the Celeſtial Motions accord. Ez. 


9 — 7, „ 


ing to the "Ro . the * and La- 
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titude of each Planet; its Apogautn and Perz 
. g&xum, and true Place in the Heavens, with! ſeveral 
. Other pleaſant Cutiofities. 14. Machina Eclipfio 


| | way 
. another modern Engine, ſo contrived, that, by-turn- 
ning it round, one may ſee both the Year, and Day, 
and Quantity of a Solar or Lunar Eclipſe, for r 
Time deſired, either paſt or to come. Both — 4 | 
Curious Engines 1 and completed by 
ttuthe preſent Profeſſor of the Mathematics at Copen- 
hagen, the ingenious Olans Roner. 1. ina 
ingens Copetnicana, a lively Repreſentation of the 
Copernic Syſtem, being a pretty Mechanical Engine, 
moved by Clock-Work, which having the Sun im- 
moveable in the. Centre, ſhews the true Motion of 
the Earth both diurnal and annual; as alſo the 
Moon's Motion about the Earth in 29 Days and #2 
Hours, with her various Phaſes, and the reſpe&tive 
| Motion of each of the other Planets. 16. Many 
= Priſms, Microſcopes, Barometers, and Burning-Glaſ- 
ſes, particularly one of a prodigious Bigneſs, being 
$2 Inches Diameter. 17. A curious Cylinder of 
well poliſhed Metal, by which ſome Colours on z 
Table, that appear monſtroufly confuſed to the n. 
ked Eye, do clearly repreſent the true Elligies of - 
Frederic I, of Denmark, with his Queen . 
Amelia. 18. Various ſorts of Arms and Habits of 


wx a great many Nations, with'a curious Collection of 
Pictures done by ſome of the beſt Maſters.” 19. Somme 
= Indian and Egyptian Idols of Wood, Stane and 
Ivory, with few of Porcelaine Earth, and one @f - 
Braſs from Egypt, in form of a'Hog. 20. Some 
Pages of writing on Palm-tree Leaves, from the 
Coaſt of Malabar, being done by che Natives"of 
that Country with an Iron Stile. Lalty, in this - 
Muſæum is a great Number of Medals both" Mo- 
dern and Ancient. The Modern are all Danith, be 
ginning with Chriſtian I. and defcending to the pre- 
ſent Times. The Ancient are all Roman, except- 
ive Greek, and thoſe either of Gold, as . ; 
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ep 6 Gold ge fo Tulius Sehen Augu- _ 
Tiberius, C I . FAR, Domi- 
ip. 99357 2 Antonim Frede . 
ptimius Seyerus, and 15 * others. . Se 
divers of the foreg ng Emperors, and thy | 
LW follow, viz. Gal aha, cho, Vitellius, 84 
Veſpaſian, Antoninus Phileſophus, n 
Aufelſue 8 Lucius Septimius . — 
and moſt of the following Emperors down to Aus 
relius Victorinus. Of Braſs are * ＋ all the | 
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Name] Herz * old a or ; Dice & an- 
a cient Belgium, and now hounded on the 
Eaft by Upper Germany; on the Weſt and-North 
by Part. of the German Ocean; and on the South 
by Flanders) is term'd by the Icalians arid Spaniards - 
Hollanda, ſo called (as many imagine) from Hol 
and Land, two Teutonic Words, ſignifying a low 
or hollow Part of Land: But others chuſe rather ta 
derive the Name from Qeland (an Iſland in the Bal“ 
tic Sea) whoſe Inhabitants, being grear e and 
ranging theſe Seas, at laſt did ſeize | 
and 0 deer in this hg of the C. — 
The Air of this Cou generally thick and 
moiſt, by reaſon of che ox Fogs which ariſe 
from the many Lakes and Canals with Which this 
Country abounds. And to this Moiſtneſs of the 
Air it is, that we may impute the Cauſe of the Fre- 
beg of Agues, to which the Inhabitants are W 
ubject. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Hol- 
land, is that Part of the yaſt Pacific Ocean between 
184 and 188 Degrees of Longitude, with 35¹ and 
54 * of South Fade. . 
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Altho' the Commodities of this Country Padre 
ing from its natural Growth, may, ſtrictiy 
be reckoned only Butter and Cheeſe ; yet 1 
of the many uſeful Manufactures which this 3 | 
ple encourage at home (the very Materials o 
which are brought from other Nations) and that 
wonderful Trade which they manage abroad in moſt 
| rm 'of the known World, we To reckon it as 
a public Ware-houſe of the richeſt and beſt Com- 
modiries of all Nations. 
The chief Rarities in Holland are theſe follows 
viz. 1. The vaſt multitude of artificial Sluices 
Canals, being a Work of prodigious Expence, and 
great Convenience both for Traffic and Travelling, 
2. The firſt Book that ever was printed in Europe, 
to wit, a Copy of Tully's Offices, carefully pre- 
ſerved, and now to be ſeen at Harlem, where that 
uſeful Art of Printing was at firſt invented, or at 
leaſt improv'd. 3. The curious Fountains (eſpeci- 
ally that called the Baſon of Venus) and the F ,ãa 
at Caſcades, or Water-falls, in the pleaſant Gar- 
> wk 1 to Loe. 4. The Brazen Font in St, 
Peter's Church in Zutphen, remarkable for its ad- 
mirable Workmanſhip. 5. The two Brazen Diſhes 
in the Village of Loſdun, in which = "iſp o 
Anno 1276, by Don William Suffrag 1 
Treves, 368 Children n 182 as ſai 
be Males, and as "_ Females, and the odd - 
an Hermaphrodite) all born at one Birth of the 
Counteſs of Heneberg, Daughter to Florent "IV. 
Earl of Holland: One of which Children (at lealt 
an Abortive given out for one of them, the whole + 
matter of Fact being called in Queſtion) is to be 
ſeen in the Muſzum  Regium of Copenhagen. 6. 
The remarkable Stone Quarry - near *Maeltrichs, 
which looks like a vaſt ſubterraneous Palace, it 
reaching N a large Hill, ſupported by ſome 
Thouſands of ſquare Pillars, commonly twenty Feet 
high, betwixt w ich are 1 Walks, and many 
UP Private 
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private Retirement oF ons uſe in time. e 
they ſerving as a ſure Re to the neighbouri 
Country People, who commonly reſort — with 
their Goods, alarmed” by an approae Enemy. 
7. The Room where 5 of Dort was held 
Anno 1619, with the Seats as they then ſtood, is 
ſhewn to Strangers as another Curioſity of this Coun- 
try. 8. The Stadt-houſe of Amſterdam is ſuch a 
ſtately Edifice, founded upon ſome Thouſands of 
Piles drove into the Ground, that the ſame 
deſerves the View of every curious Traveller. 9. 
The brazen Statue of the famous Deſid. Eraſmus 
in the City of Roterdam, is. likewiſe Dr 
with the little obſcure Houſe where that and 
eminent Man was born, which is ſignified to to-Stran- 
£7 Spaniſh, a VERY over its Door, in Latin, Dutch, 
Laſtly, among the principal Rarities of Holland 
we may reckon. that noted Piece of Antiquity the 
Burg in Leyden, with the many rare Curioſities in 
the famous Univerſity there ; the moſt remarkable 
of which are theſe following: 1. The Horn and 
Skin of a Rhinoceros. 2. The Head and Back of 
another, with the Vertebræ of its Neck. 3. The 
prodigious Oyſter-Shell, weighing one hundred and 
thirty Po Pounds. 4. Two human Skins, one à Man's, 
| the other a Woman's, purely tanned and prepared 


like Leather, with a Pair of Shoes made of fuch, * 


Leather. 5. Another human Skin dreſſed as Parch- 
ment. 6. The Effigies of a Peaſant of Pruſſia, who 
ſwallowed a Knife of ten Inches Length, and is 
ſaid to have lived eight Years after the 2 cut 
out of his Stomach. 7. A Shirt made of the En - 
trails of à Man. 8. A curious Shield made of a 


Sea Tortciſe-ſhell. 9. A Stomach and Biadder es 


oe N taken out * a monſtrous Fiſh 
rought. from ,Scheveling. Two Egyptian 
Mummies, being the Bodies of 2 Princes of great 


* 11. "wo ſubterranean Roman Lamps, 8 
„ 80 C3 | with 


3 MF vob 
\ | p 
7 Pich divers Egyptian and Roman Urng of Seat 


warden, Middleburg, 


being ſome way or other uſefully emplayed. ] 
duſtrious are the Dutch both at Home Ad Abroad, 
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Antiquity. 12. The Limbs of ſeveral Sea 


fers, 13. All the Muſcles and Tendons of de 


human Body curiouſly ſet up by Profeſſor. Stalpery. 
Vander Weil. 14. A Wooden Effigies of the ce 


lebrated God Oſiris, now almoſt conſumed with 
Age. | 15. Another of Braſs; with three Egyps. 
tian Idols of Stone. 16, An Image of Ifis giving 


Suck to her Son Or. 17,, Another Effigies of I 


upon a little Egyptian Coffer, containing the Heart 
ot an Egyptian Prince embalmed. 18. A Piece 


Rhubarb that grew in Form of a Dog's Head. d, 
A Cup made of a double brain'd Pan. 20. A Loaf 


of Bread petrefied.. 21. The monſtrous Skeleton of 


a Man, with crooked Hands and «\.; |; 0; 
There is but one Archbiſhopric in this Country, 
viz. Utrecht, and that only titularly. Under the 
Archbiſhopric of Utrecht are five titular Suffragans, 
viz. Thoſe of Deventer, Groningen, Harlem, Leu» 


* 


The Univerſities of this Country are thoſe of Ley- 


den, Utrecht, Franeker,/Groningen, Harderwick. © - 


Manners] The Natives of this Country are reck+ 
oned none of the politeſt ſort of People either in 
Thought, or Behaviour, eſpecially. in the latter; in 
which they ſo little endeavour to follow the various” 


Modes, and nice Punctilio's of Ceremony in uſe a+ 


mong the French their Neighbours, that they chuſe 


rather to run into the other Extreme. The chief. 

Quality of this People, beſides the ſingular Neatnels - 
of their Houſes, is that. wonderful Genius to lauds 
able Induſtry, wherewith they ſeem to be univerſally 


inſpired; ' Perſons of all Ages, Sexes, and Stations, 


So in- 


that Holland may be fitly reſembled to a Jarge Bee- 
hive, whereof the City of Amiterdam we will reckon 
the Entry; where the multitutie of Ships that one ſees 
daily going out and in. dothUvely eepreient the 
| ä 
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© of Bees throng) aut and in at the Door of the Hive, 5 
when buſy at Work in a hot Summer's Day. 1 


which Ind in carrying on ſeveral 5 
Ne Home, and man 
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digious Trade Abroad, they have of late CEOS vr 


themſelves. to ſuch a Hicight of Power and 4 by 
as to Wen even terrible to crowned un. Ip 
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I nc bounded on the Eaſt by Part of Up- 


per Germany; on the Weſt by Part of the German ; 


Ocean; on the North by Holland; and on the Bo | 
by France) is term'd by the Italians Fiandra ; by th 
Spaniards, Flandes; By the French, Flandres; by 
the Germans, Flandern; and by the Englith, Flan- 
ders; fo. called, as ſome imagine, from Flandebert 
Nephew to Clodian II King of France, who flour- 


iſhed about the beginning of the fifth Century. But ; | 


others are willing rather to derive it from Flandrina, 
Wife of Lideric the Second, who was Prince of Buc, 
and Grand Foreſter of Flanders; ; and governed it 
according to the Orders of Charlemaigne and 1 
Lewis Debonnaire. | 
Rarities.) Near to St. Omer's is alarge e in 
which are r Illands, moſt of them inhabited, 
and moveable by tied to ſtrong Poles fixt faſt 
in the Ground; a} in 1 of them is a Church with 
a Monaſtery of the Order of St. Bernard. 2. At 
Tongres (ten Miles North-weſt from Liege) are to h 


ſeen ſome Monuments of ancient Templer” and other 


Buildings, &retcd by the Romans. 3. In the ſarely 
 Cathedralgf Antwerp (dedicated to the bleſſed Vir- 
gin) are no Teſs than . different Cha 

721 is a Tower 1 Belfart, in w ich hangs a 


Ill /aamed Roland which. weighs 11000 Pound. 
6 emarkable 1s fs Gallery in 8 | 
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LY Which, oy an Echo fifteen times; and Spa or 


aw (a in the Biſhopric of Liege) is famous 
N the Won over for its curious 8 of M 
| cinal Waters, © N 24 
Archbiſhoprics in this Country are thoſe of Mech- | 
fin, and Cambray; and Biſhoprics are thoſe of Liege, 
Antwerp, Ghent, Bruges, Ypres, Rutemond, Bois 
le Duc, Arras, 5 St. . Namur. The 
Univerſities are thote of Louvaine, ne Liege. 
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. Grrmany. | 


| Name 20 JP Germany (containing only a Part m 

| ancient Germany, as alſo a little of Gaul, 

; and Illyricum, with ſome of old Italy ; and now 

bounded on the Eaſt by Poland; on the Welt by 
France; on the North Denmark, with a Part of 


tte Baltic Sea; and on the South by Italy) is xermed 


go with little Ground, would fain al 


by the Italians, Alta-Alemagnaz by the Spaniards, 
Alemania Alta; by the French, Haute! Allemagne; 
by the Germans, Over-Teutſchland ; and by the En- 
5 iſn, Germany; why ſo called is much controverted 
by our modern Criticks, ſome German Authors be- 
ing willing to derive its Etymology from Words in 
their own guage, as Gaer-mennen, that is, very 
much Men. Others from Gere, ſignifying to gather, 
becauſe the Germans ſeem'd to be an Afembl 
of many Nations, others from Gar and Man, to de. 
note that they were a Warlike People. Some, od 


Derivation. But the moſt probable Opinion of all 
is, that the Inhabitants of this Country were called 
Germani by the Romans, either becaule they were a 


ow it an Hebrew I 


ſincere and "honeſt ſort of People, or thereby to de- 


note that they were Brothers to their Neighbours the 4 
Gauls. 


Atchbiſhopricsi in this Country are thoſe of Mentz, 
1 Triers, Coe — 1 Bremen, 
3 . Prague. 
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Prague. Biſhoprics are thoſe of Metz, Toul, Verdun, 

Liege, Munſter, Minden, Oſnabrug, Meiſſen, Mae 
burg, Naumberg, Brandenburg, Harvelberg, Spire, 
Worms, Straſburg, Wurtſburg, Aichſtat, Verden, 
Ghur, Hildeſheim, Paderborn, Conſtance, Halber= _ 

ſtadt, Bamberg, Freiſenghen, Ratiſbon, Pallaw, 

Chiemſe, Seckaw, Lavant, Brixen, Gurk, Vienna, 

' Newſtadt, Lubec, Ratzburg, Scheweirin, Olmutz, 
Leutmeritz, Koningſgratz. Univerſities in this 
Country are 28, viz. Vienna, Prague, Cologne, &c. 

M anners.] The High Germans are generally re- 
puted a very ſolid and honeſt fort of People. The 
trading Part of them are found to be very fair in their 
Dealings, and ambitious to keep up the fo much te- 
nown'd Sincerity of their Fore-fathers. © Thoſe who 
betake themſelves either to Mars or Minerva, eſpeci- 
ally the former, prove commonly very worthy Diſci- 
75 This People have likewiſe a mighty Genius ſor 
echanical ſort of Learning; and ſeveral of them 
are famous for ſome ſingular Inventions, particularly 
that of the fatal Inſtrument the Gun, accidentally 
diſcovered, by one Bartholdus Swart a Friar, when 
making a Chemical Experiment with a Crucible ſet 
over Fire, having Salt-petre and Sulphur, and 
other ſuch like Ingredients, intermixt. They are 
alſo ſaid to have found out that moſt uſeful Art of 
Printing; but the Hollanders do eagerly deny them 
the Honour of that Invention, aſcribing the ſame to 
one Laurence Coſter of Harlem; and upon ſtrict 
Enquiry, it appears that the Germans had indeed the 
firſt Hint of this Art from Holland; and that they! © 
only improved and perfefted the ſame at Mentz. 
The moſt noted of the many mechanical Operations 
of this People of late is that curious Watch of the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth, ſet in the Jewel of his 
Ring; as alſo that Clock of the Elector of Saxony 
fix*d in the Pommel of his Saddle. As for the Iron 
Fly and wooden Eagle of Regiomontanus, they are 
ſo well-known; that *tis ſuperfluous even to 3 | 
"48 * n e . ; -- 
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410 The Complete Engliſh Scholar. Part Io 
| them; only this I may add, that the firſt Invention 
and Contrivance of the latter {tho* commonly \attri- 
buted to Regiomontanus, as well as the former) is de. 
nied him by A. Gellus, who aſcribes the Honour of 
þ 85 Piece of Mechaniſm to the Ingenuity o 
Anke... x OG 

Government.) This 2 Body 'comprehends a=. 
bove three hundred different Sovereigntaes, hut al, 
or moſt of them, are Homagers to one Head, own'd 
as Supreme; viz. The Emperor of Germany. "The 
Empire is elective, and govern'd by Diets almoſt. 
like the General Eſtates of France. The ſtanding 
Law of the Empire (which bindeth all the ſeveral. 
States, as the various Members of one Body) ig the 
Civil or Roman, mix'd with the Canon; to Which 

add the ancient Cuſtoms of the Germans, and the 
various Statutes of the Diets made- from Time to 
Time. The ſeveral Eſtates have their peculiar Laws 
obligatory within themſelves. The whole Empire 
being divided into ten Circles, each of them ex. 
cepting Belgium, or the Circle of Burguady,,,which 
no is allowed no Vote in the Diet) hath one or 
more Directors who. preſide at their Aſſemblies, yiz, 
For Weſtphalia, the Biſhop of Munſter and Duke 
of Newberg are Directors. For Lower Saxony are the 
Marquis of Brandenburg (now King of Pruſſia). and 
Duke of Brunſwick, by turns. For Upper Saxony, is 
the Elector of Saxony now King of Poland. For 
the Lower Rhine, is the Archbiſhop of Menta. For 
the U Rhine, are the Elector Palatine, and 
the Biſhop of Worms. For Franconia, are the Bi- 
ſhop. of Bamburg, and Marquis of Culemback. For 
Swabia, are the Duke of Wirtemberg, and Biſhop. 
of Conſtance. For Bavaria are the Elector of Be- 
varia and the Archbiſhop of Saltzburg, And fat, 
Auſtria, its Director is the Arch-duke of Auſtria; or . 
his Imperial Majeſty. Two or three Cireles may 
meet when one of them is attack'd from without, os - 
in any Confuſion within. The General Diets col 


* 
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8 mperial Cities t more partic 

| © Body we may reduce all ach ery 
oy namely, The Emperor, the Electors, the Ec- 


clefiaſtic Princes, the ſecular Princes, the free Cities. 


1. The Emperor, who (being of the Houſe of Au- 
ſtria) doth claim three ſorts of inions, Viz. That 
of Auſtria as hereditary; Bohemia as his Right; and 
Hungary by Election. In his Life · time he cauſeth i 
his own Son, or Brother, or, failing of theſe, one of 
his neareſt Kinſmen to be crown'd King of H 


Ungarys 
afterwards King of Bohemia; and then, if the Elec- © 


tors are willin . is choſen King of the Romans; 
whereby he is Succeſſor preſumptive to the Empire. 
The —— of the Emperor is much impair'd by ſe- 


veral Capitulations betwixt him and the Princes of + 


the Empire, Tis true, that only he can confer Ho- 
nous, create Princes, affranchiſe Cities, inſtitute Uni- 
verſities, and ſuch like: Yet as to the Legiſlative 
Power; and that of levying Taxes upon the whole 

Empire, that is wholly lodged in the General Diet 
conjunctly with him, and by a late Capitulation, he 
is not to enter into Alliance, or make War with any 
foreign Prince without Conſent of the Electors. How- 


ever if we conſider only his hereditary Dominions, he 


1s a powerful Prince; and, to ſupport the. Grandeur 
of the Imperial Dignity, he is ſerved by the greateft 
Princes of the Empire; is addreſſed unto by the au- 
guſt Title of Caſar; and the Ambaſſadors of all 

crown'd Heads, and free States of Europe, give 


Place to thoſe fear by him, at What . 205 


ſoever it he. 

2. Electors, who ate now nine in numbes, vis. 

theſe following: 1. The Archbiſhop of Mentz, > 

is Great Chancellor of the Empire in Germany, fits 

on the Emperor's Right-hand in the Diet, and did 

_— crown the King of Bokemia. (2) The Arch- 
oro of Triers or Trevers, who is Great Chaucel- 


the _ in — claims the firſt Vote in 
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electing the Emperor, and fits over 


Great Chancellor of the Empire in Italy; claims the 
firſt Vote in chuſing the King of the Romans; ets 


the Crown upon his Head, and fits next to the Em- 


2 (4) The King of Bohemia (who has only a 


Seat in the Election) is Cup-bearer,' and in the pu- 
blic Proceſſion walks next the Emperor or King of 


theRomans. (5) The Elector of Bavaria, who is Great 
Steward, and in Time of the public Proceſſion carri- 
eth the Globe before the Emperor, (6) The Duke of 


Saxony, who is Great Marſhal of the Empire; and 
at the public Proceſſion carrieth the naked Sword be- 


fore the Emperor. (7) The Marquis of Branden- 


burg (now King of Pruſſia) who is Great Chamber - 


lain, and at the public Proceſſion carrieth the Scepter 


before the Emperor. (8). The Prince Palatine of 


the Rhine, who is Great Treaſurer, and in the Pro- 
ceſſion at Coronations ſcattereth Medals among the 


People. (9) The ninth Elector is the Duke of Brun. 


wic, Lunenburgh, Hanover, George Lewis, King 


of Great Britain, &c. Son of Erneſtus Auguſtus, 


who was added to the Electoral College in the Year 


1693. Theſe Princes have much greater Authority, 


and enjoy more ample Privileges than the other Prin- 


ces of the Empire. To them belongeth not anly a 


Right of electing the Emperor and King of the Ro- 
mans, as aforeſaid, but alſo ſome allow them even a 


2 Power. When the Emperor calls a Diet, 
he is obliged to aſk their Advice; and during an In- 
terreign, two of them (viz. the Electors of Saxony 
and Bavaria) have Power to govern the Empire, the 
Juriſdiction of the former extending over the North _ 
ern, and that of the other over the Southern Circles 
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FRANCE. 


| Fase (formerly Gallia, from its ancient Inhabit- 


ants the Gauls, otherwiſe the Celtæ z and now 


. | kim in 
the Diet. (3) The Archbiſhop of Cologn, who is 


' * _ 
. 5 | | * 1 5 


and by Degrees ſubduing a 
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| bounded on the Eaſt by Germany; on the Weſt by | 


the Bay of Biſcay; on the North by the Engliſh Chan- 8 | 


nel and Flanders; on the South by Spain, and Part £ 


of the Mediterranean Sea) is termed by the Italians 
and Spaniards, Franchia; by its Natives, la France; 
by the Germans, Franckreich; and by the Engliſh, 
France; fo called (as moſt Authors agree) from the 

Franks, a German Nation, inhabiting or Part of 
Germany, ſtill ſtyled Franconia; who invading Gaul, 


at Part of it, gave it 
a new Name from its new Maſters, who (in the Opi- 
nion of ſome judicious Writers) had theirs from cer · 
tain Franchiſes granted them by the Roman Empe- 
rors beyond what the neighbouring Nations enjoy- 
ed; or (according to others) from the German Words 
| Fraen and Anſen, the former ſignifying free, and the 
other an Hero. 

Manners.] The French are rally a civil ,quick; | 
and _—_ ke of People; ; 
ny thoſe. of the Female ex, Who 
never 2 are not only very pleaſing in Diſcourſe, | 
but alſo of a graceful and winning Deportment. Ma- 
ny in this Country, in Matters o Lexrnl , are bleſ- 
ſed with a clear Conception, and ready xpreſſion, 4 
and of late they have advanced the Republic of Let- 
ters to a very conſiderable height ; this Age having 
produced ſeveral of that Nation (and even ſome 
of the Fair Sex) who are now famous through. = 2 
the learned World for their ſingular Parts. 

The chief City and Metropolis of all France is 
Paris, which is in Compaſs about 14 Miles, and 3 
in a moſt fertile Soil. The Citizens are reckoned 
be about ſix hundred Thouſand. It is — 4 
with a Parliament, to which all others may appeal. 
It hath in it a famous Univerſity, counted the rſt in 
Europe, containing fifty and five Colleges, built by 


extremely given to 5 


Cb 'the Great, Anno Chriſti 800, at the Advice of | A 


Alcuinus, an te iſhman, It is ſeated on the Seine, 
which * the Town — little Boats and Barges; 


5 


3 
. 7 
3 


4 She m, Elin Schar. Parelt 
che River flowing no higher than Pontelarch aon 
75 Miles below Paris. It was held by the Engliſh 
. Axteen Years; and in it King Henry the Sixth of 
England was crowned King of France and England 
in the Church of Noſtre Dame, or Our Lady; whic| 
Church is-6; Fathoms long, and 24 broad, Hg T6 
3 \- high, above which the Steeples are raiſed 34 Fas 


— 
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| | SPAIN. hy 
Pain (formerly Iberia, Heſperia, by ſome Spania z 
and now bounded: on the Eaſt by Part of the 
Mediterranean Sea; on the Weſt by Portugal and 
Part of the vaſt Atlantic Ocean; on the North by 
the Bay of Biſcay ; and the South by the Straits of 
Gibraltar) is termed by the Italians, Spagna; by its, 
Natives, Eſpana ; by the French, Eſpagne; by the 
Germans, ere and by the Engliſh, Spain; ſa 
called, as ſome ſay, from a certain King named 
Hiſpanus; others from La-, (Spania,) raritas wel pen 
muria, becauſe of its Scarcity of 'Inhabirants.” 
The moſt received Opinion is, that it came fro 
Hiſpalis (now Seville) the chief City of the whe 
Country in former Times; but now its Metropolis 
| Manners. ] The trueſt Character of the Spaniards, 
I any where find, is that by Dr. Heylin, which in 
the main runs thus: 22" > ha 
The Spaniards (ſays he) are a ſort of People of 
$2 a ſwarthy Complexion, black Hair, and of a good 
I Proportion; of a Majeſtic Gate and Deportment, 
4 ave and ſerious in their Carriages, in Offices of 
Piety very devout, not to ſay ſuperſtitious ; obe- 
dient and faithful to their King, patient in Adver- 
ſity, very temperate in Eating and Drinking, not 
prone to alter their Reſolutions or Apparel; in War 
too deliberate; Arts they eſteem diſhonourable;- 
univerſally given to Lazineſs, much addicted 9 
DB 5 ä 


Women, unreaſonably jealous of their Wives, and | 


by Nature extremely proud, 
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12 (known of old by the Names of Heſperia, 
Saturnia, Latium, Auſonia, Oenotria, and Janie 
cula; and now bounded on all fides by the Medi- 
terranean Sea, except the North-Weſt, where it 
joins to part of France and Germany) is termed by 


the Natives and Spaniards Italia; by the French, 


Italie; by the Germans, Italien; and by the Eng- 
liſh, Italy, ſo called, as moſt Authors eonjecture, 
from Italus an ancient King of the Siculi, who leaving 


their Iſland, came into this Country, and poſſeſſing 


themſelves of the middle Part thereof, called the 
whole Italia, from the Name of their Prince. _ 
| Manners. ] The Natives of this Country (once the 


triumphant Lords and Conquerors of the World) 
are now leſs given to the Art of War and Military 
xploits, than moſt other Nations in Europe. Ho]. 
the modern Italians are generally reputed a 
grave, reſpectful, and ingenious ſort of People, e- 


E 


ſpecially in thoſe Things to which they chiefly apply 


themſelves now-a-days, viz. Statuary Works, Ar- 
chie&ure, and the Art of Painting. They are alſo 


reckoned obedient to their Superiors, courteous to 


Inferiours, civil to Equals, and very affable to Stran- 


gers. They are likewiſe in Apparel very modeſt ; 


in Furniture of Houfes ſumptuous; and at their 
Tables extraordinary neat and decent. But theſe 


good Qualities of this People are mightily ſtained by 
notorious Vices which reign among them, 


particularly thoſe of Revenge and Luft, Jealouſy, and 

Swearing ; to all of which they are fo exceſſively 

given, that even a modeft Narrative would ſeem 

incredible. As for the Female Sex, a vulgar 1 | 
t 


ing goes of them, that they are Magpies at 
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Sea at a convenient Diſtance, not too near, whereby - 


Doors, Saint ini the Church, Goats in the 


Devils in the Houſe, Angels in the Streets, de 
rens at the Windows. 


A Deſcription of os Rood an ths chiefat 
' Rarities thereof. 


ROME, when it was firſt built, was but tl 


in Compaſs : It was ſituated upon ſpacious Hills, ti 
a moſt healthful Air, had a fine River running by 


it, which the more eaſily convey'd the Inland Com- 


modities for its Neceſſities, and Delight. It had the 


it might be annoy d with Foreign Navies, nor ſo te-. 
mote, but it might be ſupplied with Outlandiſh 
Commodities. The River Tyber at Rome is 400 , 


Feet broad, and ſo deep that it will carry Ships of 


the greateſt Burden. It is about ſixteen Miles from 


the Sea, and was almoſt of an orbicular Form. 


The Suburbs in Proceſs of Time grew ſo great, that 
Aurelian the Emperor built new Walls, which were 
almoſt fifty Miles in Compaſs : the Walls were adorn- 

ed with 740 Turrets : And yet again, the Sub- 
urbs in a little Time increaſed ſo much; that one of 


them was fifteen Miles long, and reached even to 


the Sea; and in Auguſtus's Time, there were num- 
bered in Rome above three hundred and — 


Thouſand poor People, who received Relief from the 
Public; beſides the great Number of Bond-men, * 
there being few rich Men without a. — | 


and ſome 400 each. Seneca faith in his Time that 


the Inhabitants were ſo many, that the ſpacious and 


innumerable Houſes were ſcarce able to contain 


them ; that a great part of them were ws. 
> 


who came from all Parts of the World to live 


and that the Number of Inhabitants was reckoned to 

be upwards of four Millions. Theſe People were 

ſuſtained with Proviſions brou ht from all Nations: 

ſo that Rome ſeemed to be the common Mart of 

the whole. World. Heliogabalus, to ſhew the Great- _ 

neſs of the City, cauſed all the Spiders to be . 
4 cheg | 
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chered. and 
mounted ta — thouſand pound Weight z 


great Plague breaking out at Rome, for many 
Dark there died ten thõuſand Perſons. b 


Houſes: Were generally built. ve high, that they yo 


might be the more capacious, inſomuch that Augu- 


{tus was oblügedd to male a Becree, that they ſhould = 
chart 
they matred. the Delicacy of the Air, by theirrto lofty | 
private | 
Men's Houſes: for the great Men were not limited. ; 


not exceed ſev 


Feet in Height, co 
Shdaow : this, however, extended only to 


But beſides the great Height of the Houſes, they 


jo” 25. dg mates ur, 
| which bei ing weighed 


but, % En Cen I 


built, by che Architecture, and by the-Symmerty 
of them, wherein Art and Elegancy 


men ſoever Greece or N brought forth, they 


were either ſent for, or came of their dien decurd to 
| beautify this Imperial City; eſpecially in Auguſtus 8 


Time, who, boaſted, Marmoream ſe relinmert, quam 
lateritiam dccepiſſit : Fhat he ſhould leave Nome built 
of Marble, which he found built of Bricks. Nero 


alſo when he had burnt a great Part of it, at his 


on Charges built it up again, beautifying it - with 


NN 5 
Priority. And for that End, what erquiſite Work- 


moſt excellently well compoſed Streets, large Ways, 


curious Porches to all the Houſes, Which three 


Things were a great Ornament to the City: Where 
upon Caſſiodorus faith, Our Fore- Fathers teit us of 


the ſeyen Wonders of the World: The Temple of 


Diana at Epheſus: The coſtly Tomb of King 
Mauſolus: The Brazen Statue of che Sun in the 


Ie of Rhodes, called the Coloſſus: The Image of 
Jupiter  Olympicus made by Phidias: The Houſe 
of Cyrus King of the Medes and Perſians, built 


M²emnon: Th Walls of Babylon, built by Seri 


ramis: And the dp muon of Egypt. But now, 
ſaith he, the C Rome is the greateſt Miracle 
of them all.“ "Ic contained four — * twenty 


tour renn 2 the Idol- Gods. There 


were 


n 


oo Wy 
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were two Capitols in Rome, the old built by Numa; | 
the new begun by Tarquinius Priſcus, ant Super- 5 
bus, and finiſh'd by Horatius Pulvillus Conſul, upon 1 
the Saturnin or Tarpeian Hill. It was eight hun- | 
dred Feet in Compaſs, almoſt ſquare. The Aſcent | 
to it was by one hundred Steps on the ſouth Part, | 
which looked towards the Market-place, and Palace, | 
and it would hold eight thouſand Men. It was covered | 
with Braſs Tiles all gilded with Gold : There were 2. 
three Chapels in it, to one of which, viz. Jupiter's, 0 
Auguſtus gave ſixteen thouſand pound Weighrot Gold, 
and Jewels worth almoſt as much more. Twelve 
thouſand Talents were ſpent in gilding of it; and 
the Gates were covered withthick Plates of Gold; The 
Foundations only of this Capital coſt; Tarquinius 
forty thouſand pound weight of Silver; the Pillars 
of it were cut out of a Quarry: of Marble, called 
Pentic- Marble, and they were as thick as long Plyt. 
Nerxt after the Capitol, the Pantheon is wor- 
thily noted. It was built by Agrippa, Son- in-law 
to Auguſtus, in the Lear of the City, Seven hun- 
dred twenty and nine. The Architecture of it was 
admirable, the Beauty and Proportion of all the 
Parts moſt exquiſite : The Breadth of it was an hun- 
dred and forty four Feet, and the Height as much: 
It was wholly covered over with very great Tiles of 
Braſs, richly gilded. In the Reign of Trajan, it 
was burnt by Lightning, and rebuilt by Hadrian. 
The Temple of Peace was built by Veſpaſian, three 
hundred Foot long, and two hundred broad: It was 
the moſt beautiful of all the Temples in the City, and 
enriched with Gifts of ineſtimable Value: It was 
adorned with - Statues, and Pictures of moſt exqui - 
_ fite Workmanſhip ; yea and all the Rarities were col · 
lected into this Temple, for the Sight whereof Men 
uſe to travel through the whole World. And here 
alſo he placed thoſe Veſſels, which formerly _— 
ed to the Temple of Jeruſalem, and were brought 
from thence by Titus at the Sacking of it. It was 


- 


burat , 
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ſome of which Baths, were all paved with Plates of 
Silver, and ſet with Rows of Pillars for Ornament. 


Antoninus's Bath had fixteen hundred Seats of po- 


liſh'd Marble in it. The Appian Cauſeway Was 
duilt by Appius Claudius Cenſor. It reached from 

Rome to Capua, the Bouhds of the Empire that 
Way, at that Time, but was afterwards length- 
ened to Brunduſium by Julius, and Auguſtus Cæ- 


far, in all 350 Miles long, and fo broad, that two. 
Coaches might eafily paſs by one another, being 


about twenty five Foot broad. It was made of hard 
Flint- ſtones hew'd out and laid fo cloſe together (yet 


part Il. The Complete Engh/b\Schalar,” ang © 
burnt down in the Time of Commodus, either with 
Fire from Heaven, or axiſing out of the Earth af- 
ter a little Earthquake. There were an infinite num- 
ber of Baths, both public and private in Rome, 


without any Mortar or Claſps of Iron) that it ſeemd 


all of one Stone; the Stones were three, four, and 
five Feet ſquarez and nine hundred Years after it 


was made, they were not the leaſt disjointed or 


broken: every where on the Sides, were Stones where - 


on Perſons might ſit, or lay their Burdens, or get 


on Horſe- back; and at every Mile*s End, high Stones, 


or Pillars were raiſed, whereon were engraven the 
numbers of the Miles. There were likewiſe many 


Monuments on both Sides, with witty Inſcriptions, 


or exquiſite Inventions on them, yielding both Mat- 
ter of Mirth, and Seriouſneſs to the Travellers. 


There were fourteen, 'faith Pliny; twenty, faith P. 


Victor, Aqueducts in Rome; the chiefeſt of which - 


was the Claudian, begun by Caligula, and finiſhed 
1 Claudius; ſo big, that a Man might ride on 
0 


rſe-back in it; and brought forty Miles to the City 


—_ 


in a Level through the Mountains, and over theVal- - 


leys, as high as the higheſt Hill of the City: Seven” 


Millions and a half were ſpent in the making of it. 
There were, beſides, in the Citys one thouſand three 
hundred and fifty two Lakes, or great Receptacles 


of Water for common Uſe. The Cloacz, or common + 
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Sewers, made by Tarquinius Priſcus ; were ſo 
wide that a Cart loaded. with. Hay, might Pet , 
long them, being ſixtcen Feet wide, and as many, high, 
There were ſeven chief Arms from the ſeven Hills 
L bbeſides ſeveral ſmaller from other Parts) which tun 
bY into the main Channel, Notwithſtanding, all. the 
1 Weight of Building upon them, and ſeveral Farth- 
uakes, they remained firm almoſt eight hundred 
wr And at one Time, when they were out of 


repair, there were a thouſand Talents ſpent in repair- 
ing of them. There was an infinite number of Sta- 
tues, or Images in every Part of the City, coſtly for 
cir Matter, and curious for their Workmanſhip: 
zome- Authors ſay that there were near as many of 
them, as there were living People in the City; ſome 
were of Sade Marble; an infinite number of Braſs, 
ſome of Ivory, ſome of Silver, and ſome of Gold. 
Donitan the Emperor, commanded that no Statues 
uld be made for him in the Capital, but ſuch as 

vere all of Silver, or all Gold, ſolid, and not hol- 
low, each ofr them weighing at leaſt an hundred 
pound weight. Commodus the. Emperor, had a 
Statue made for him of Gold, that weighed a, thou- 
fand pounds weight, together with a 5 7 and a 
Cow of the ſame Metal, as if he had been the Founder 
of the City. He had alſo in the Market Place, a 
Pillar erected, and his Statue upon it, made of a 
thouſand. five hundred pounds weight of Silver. 
Their Statues of Braſs were many of them gilded, 
and ſo were many of their Statues of Silver. Some 
of them were of a Coloſſian Bigneſs; others mounted 
on Horſe-back ; and in ſeveral Poſtures and Hahits: 
For the preſerving of all which from Hurt, there 
walk d up and down in the Night, attended by many: 
Soldiers, one Who was called Comes, or an Earl, 
whoſe Office it was continually to do ſo and heſdes 

it was Death for any to hurt 9g Lip/ius de Mat. 
Nom, Inperii. | 8 RE 
Modern Rome is now but a Skeleton of her an- 
cient Grandeur, Beauty, and Glory; the * 
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- been given up fix ſeveral Times, in ons hundred and 
thirty and nine Years Space, into the Hands of Bar- 
batians, who exerciſed therein all het © 1 
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The manner bf the Roman Triumphs: and e 
that of Paulus Emilius after My: 12 . 
King of enn 1 


FIRST, the "People ring et N ſaiidey: Beat: 
folds, as well in the Liſts and Fields Cir- 
co's, where the Games, and Races of Hotfes; and 
Chariots uſed to be, as alſo about the Market Place, 
and in all the Streets through which the Triumphs 
ſhould paſs, they all preſented themſelves in their 
beſt Gowhs; to ſee the Magnificence and State there- 
of. All-the Temples of the Gods were ſet wide open, 
hung full ef Garlands of Flowers, and  perfit- 
med within; In all Quarters of the City were 
m_ many Sergeants, and other Officers, with 
_ Tip-ſt#ves, to keep off the People, and hinder | 
them from ſtraggling in the Streets; or obſtructing 
che Tridiniph; which faſted three Days. The firlt 
was ſcarèe ſfufficieht to fee the paſting « 
Tables, Pictures, and Statues of a wonderful F 
all wöffl and taken from their Enemies, 
drawn upon two hiindigd: and fifty Chikrivts. The 
ſecond Day there were etried upon a great number df 
Carts, the faireſt- and richeſt Armour of the Ma- 

| cedoniahs, as well of Copper as of Iron; and Steel, all 
gliſtering ng bright, being newly / futbiſhed and artifici- 
ally laid in Order: Bight ene upon Targets, 
Habergeons, and C 

Targets of the 9 and Jevelins of the ThraGi- 
ans, and 


as they were n, _ 2 a Clangor and Noile, 
3 


u n Greaves; round 


the armed Pikes; all bouttd 5 
—— at one Hitting apainft another 


3 


as, Was arcadfol 1 to hear. "Afar. the@ Carts Fes Py 


lowed three thouſand Men, who carried the ready. 


Money in ſeven hundred and fiſty Veſſels, whic 

weighed about three Talents a piece, each of them 
cardied by four Men. Others carried great Bowls, 
Cups, and Goblets of Silver, and other Pots to drink 
in, beautiful to behold, as well for their Bigneſs, as 


chem the great and fingular emboſſed Work about 


The third Day early in the: Morning, the Tok. | 
pets ſounded the brave Alarm they gave at an Af. 
fault; after which followed one hundred and twenty 
large fat Oxen, with their Horns gilded, and Gat- 
lands of Flowers, and Noſegays about their Heads, 
and by them went many young Men with Aprons 


of Needle-work about their Middle, who led them 


to the Sacrifice; and with them young Boys, who carried 


goodly Baſons of Gold and Silver, to receive and 
ſprinkle the Blood of the Sacrifices about. After 
theſe, followed all thoſe who carried all Coins of 
Gold, and Baſons, and Veſſels, each weighing 
three Talents. Then was carried the great hol 
Cup, which ZA&mylius cauſed, to be made of maſſ/ 
Gold, ſet full of precious Stones, weighing, ten Ta- 


| lents, for an Offering to the Gods: next to it went 


they who carried Plate, made, and wrought after an- 
tic Faſhions, and the admirable Cups of the ancient 
Kings of Macedon: as the Cup called Antigonus, 


and * named Seleucus; And to be brief, the Whole 


Cup- board of Gold and Silver Plate of King 
Perſeus: And next them came the King's Chariot 
with his Armour and Royal Crown upon the ſame. 
A little after, followed the King's Children, whom 


they led Priſoners, with the Train of their School- 


maſters, - and other Officers, with their Servants 
- weeping and lamenting, who held up their H 
to the Spectators, and taught the Children to 


ieee Grace at e . 
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There were three pretty little Children, two Soda 
and a Daughter, amongſt them, who, by reaſon f 
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their tender Tears, were ignorant of their preſent  ' 


Miſery, and the People were ſo much the more 
moved to "pity. them, on ſeeing the poor Infants 
inſenſible ot the mournful Change of their 
State; ſo that through Compaſſion of them, _ 
had almoſt let the Father paſs obſerved :'' Yea, 
many of the People's Hearts did ſo melt for Pity, 
that the Tears ran down their Cheeks, till the Children 
were gone a good Way out of Sight, King Per- 
ſeus, the Father, followed after his Children and their 
Train: He was clothed in a black Gown, with a 
pair of Slippers on his Feet, after his Country man- 
ner: His Countenance, ſhew'd the Trouble of his 


Mind, oppreſs'd with Sorrow for his moſt miſerable 


Condition: - He was followed by his ' Kinsfolk, 
his familiar Friends, his Officers, and houſhold Ser- 


vants, their Faces dishgured with w ing, and 


ſhewing, by their lamentable Tears and their fixing 
their Eyes on Perſeus,” how much they ſorrowed for 


his deplorable” State, and that they made little Ac- * 


count of their own Miſery. After all theſe followed 
400 princely Crowns of Gold, which the Cities, and 
Towns of Greece had purpoſely ſent by their Am 
baſſadors unto ZEmylius, to honour his Victory: And 
laſt-of all came cle himſelf, in his triumphant 
Chariot, which wWas ſumptuouſiy adorned: This 

was a gallant Sight to behold, for the Perſon himſelf | 

was worth looking on, without all that greatP 
and Magnificence : He was clothed in a purple 
Gown, curiouſly interwoven with Gold, ing 
in his Right-hand a Bough of, Laurel, as did all his 
Army which' being divided into Bands'and Compa- 
nies, followed the triumphant Chariot of their Cap» 
tain, ſome of the Soldiers Img Songs of Victory, 
according to the uſual Manner 2 the Romans on ſuch 
Oceafions, and mingling them with pleaſant Stories, 
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Ind glorying in their General; Ocherz of them ſung 
Yongsof Iriumph in Honour and Praiſe of Emylius, 
his noble Conqueſts, and Victories: So that ht was 
Openly praiſed, bleſſed and honoured of all, and 
Neither hated. nor envied of any chat ware good and 
honeſt. N — eius. . Vs — N 
Pompey had three grand Triumphs, wherein he 
triu — a over the three Parts of the World. 15 * 
firſt over Africa, in his ſecond, oyer Europe, and in 
his third over Aſia; which was then almoſt the Whole 
known World, and all this before he was forty Years 
old. In his third Triumph, amongſt the reſt of the 
glorious and magnificent Shews, there were Tables 


carried whereon were written the Names and * 


of all the People and Nations whom he had con- 
- quered, and for which he triumphed; as the King- 
doms of Pontus, Armenia, N e Paphlago- 
nia, Media, Colchis, Iberia, Albania, Syria, Cilicia, 
and Meſopotamia: As alſo the People. that dwell a- 
bout Phaznicia, Paleftine, Judea, and Arabia: And 
all the Pirates, which he had overcome both by. Sea 
and Land, in all the Parts of the World, In 
theſe Countries he had taken 4 thouſand Caſtles, al- 
moſt nine hundred Cities and walled Towns, and 
of Pirates Ships eight hundred. The Priſoners who 
were led in this Triumph, beſides the Captains of 
the Pirates, were the Son of Tygranes, King of Ar- 
menia, with his Wife and Daughter: The Wife of 
King Tygranes herſelf, called Zoſime: Ariſtobo- 
us King of Judea: Mithridates's Siſter, with her five 
Sons, and fome Ladies of Scythia. The Hoſtages 
alſo of the Iberians, and Albanians, and of the Kings 
of the Commagenians ; Beſides many Things to 
large to recite. ne baptiſt 
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ADs of the City of. Vznict, with bis Rari- 
ties, Which, was begun to be built Anno Chriſti 421. 
e the 25th of March, and upon ſeven fr. 


"HIS Wonder of Cites .is Teated in the Ram. 2 


1 or betwixt the Arms of che Adriatic Sea: It is 
built upon four thoufand. Illands, and as it were 
chained. together by four thouſand Bridges. The 
Occaſion Which whe theſe. watery Iſles a Manſion 
for Men, was this: when Northern Deluge of Goths, 
and Vandals, Huns and Longobards, overflowed 
all Italy, P of all ranks fed to thele Lakes, 


to 7 the. -Forrent.that was like to fwallow 


them up; wy fndingithe Air to be gentle, and fit 
for Habitation, they pitched their Tents upon 
theſe Iſles, and aciared them by con- joining Bridges. 


The neareſt part of the Continent is five Miles 


diſtant. There are Banks and Ditches caſt up to pre- 
ſerve the City from the Impetuoſitj of the Waves of the 
Sea, extending in Length above ſix Miles. It is about 
ten Miles in Circuit. Through the Banks in ſeven 
Places, there are Paſſages broken for Boats, but not 
for larger Veſſels. Beſides, there are above twenty 
thouſand Gondolas, or Boats, which ply up anddown - 
EE in each of which are two Rowers at 
leaſt, ſo. that upon Occaſion, Venice can ſuddenl7 
form an Army. of above fifty thouſand Gondoleers. 
She hath for her Motto, nzc F#LucTU, NEC FLATU 
| MO TREE Nor Winds, nor Waves can ſtir ber. 

The Fabrics, public and private, are extraordinary 
ſpacious ad gs, and. the Streets ſo neat, and 
evenly paved, that in, the depth of Winter a Man 
wa: * hp by in a pair of Sattin Pantables, - 
Att on Silk Stockings, and not. be dirtied. 
There are above two hundred Palaces, fit to receive 
any Prince with his ordinary Retinue. The Situation 
of this City is i excellent, every Street almoſt having 
an n m. — 2 
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is built in the Form of a Croſs, whoſe Corners are 
' highly vaulted, and covered with bright'Lead, as all 

the reſt of the Church is. The whole is fup- 
ported by moſt curious Arches joined together with 
marvellous Art. The Inſide, from the middle to the 
higheſt Part thereof, ſhineth with Gold; and the 
Concavity of the Vaults is enriched with divers cy- 
rious and antic Pictures. That which is from'the 
| Gilding down to the Pavement, is wonderfully joined 
together with excellent Tables of Marble, by whoſe 


leaſant Veins, in Form of Rays, the Spectators 
yes are rather. fed, than ſatisfied. The Seats below 
are of an extraordinary red Stone, like to roy 


The Pavement is all of Marble, engraven with 


vers Figures wholly different, and of various Cor 


lours: There are many Columns, and Tables of Pa- 
rian, Spartan, and Numidian Work, that environ 
the Seats on both Sides the Choir. The Entrance 
into the Church on. both Sides is in a manner of the 


ſame Trimming ; while gilded Arches are ſuſtained 


without by more than three hundred exquiſite Pil- 


lars, the Space between thoſe Pillars, being filled 


with choice Tables of Marble. Over this En- 


trance, are four great brazen Horſes all "gilded 


over, in a Poſture as if running” and n 
All this bears up the higheſt Top .of the Church, di- 


vided into fix Steeples, every one of wich is like” + 
a Pyramid, and hath on the Point thereof a” 
8 white 


a, Part I 
Structure ſo magnificent, and neat, that ſhe raviſh-. 
eth all Strangers that come to viſit her, There ate 
in Venice one hundred and fifty Churches, and Mo- 
naſteries; but eſpecially. three Things worthy of Sight, 
_ viz. St. Mark's Church and Steeple, the Treaſury, 
and the Arſenal. St. Mark's Church is built through- 
out with rare Moſaic Work, and yet the Furniture 
of the Church ſurpaſſeth the Fabric in Richneſs; its 
Walls are inlaid in many Places with precious Stones 

of divers Colours, and in ſuch a manner that they - 
ſeem rather to be the Work of Nature than AS 
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white Marble Statue of a naked Man ſtanding | 
right. Divers other Repreſentations delightful gap. | 
Eye, and wrought with - exceeding great Skill, 
beautify the Spaces between the Stceplesz —— all that 
which is vaulted under, is covered with Gold. In 
ſhort, there is no Place in the whole Church either 
within or gk but it is either adorned with Mar- 
ble, Gold, or precious Stones; ſo that the two Co- 
lumns of r, and the Chalcedony-Stones, 
which are in the midſt of the Favement, are account 
ed the leaſt Curioſities. 
The Arſenal of Venice is one of the greateſt Ma- 
gazines of Arms in all the World: It is three Miles 
in Compaſs, and in it are above three hundred 
Artificers, continually at Work, who make, and re- 
air all Things that belong thereto. This Arſenal 
as Arms to furniſh'two hundred thouſand Men, and 
has conſtantly belonging to it 200 Galleys in Dock, 
or abroad in Courſe, beſides Galleaſſes, and Galleons, 
with all Proviſions neceſſary for them. Among the 
Armours, are one thouſand Coats of Plate, garniſhed 
with Gold, and covered with Velvet, fit Che the moſt 
magnificent Prince in Chriſtendom. The Treaſury of 
St. Mark is cried up through the World: They ſay 
there is enough in it to pay ſix Kings Ranſoms. 
There are Jewels of all ſorts and ſizes, Diamonds, 
wa, Sapphires, Emeralds, Cups of Agate of an 
* Bianeh.. The great Diamond which Henry 
1 gave when he was made a Gentleman of Venice. 
There may be ſeen an Armour of maſſy Gold, 
beſet all over with great Pearls, Turquois, Rubies, 
and all manner of precious Stones, in ſuch Quantity 
and of ſuch Bigneſs. that they alone would make a rich 
Treaſury. There are alſo twelye Corſlets/of Gold, 
beſet with precious Stones; and a huge Gold Chain 
that reacheth from Pillar to Pillar: Divers Cheſts of 
Gold, and amongſt others, one great Iron Cheſt 
with this Inſeription, * When this Cheſt ſhall open, 


* whole h ſhall wennde here are two 92 
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VUnicorn's Horns; a great Bottle made of Chalcedo- 
nian Sone, tranſparent and clear, which will hold a- 
bove a Quart. There is a Garnet of vaſt Size, formed 
into the Shape of a Kettle, which will hold near a 
Gallon. There are many Crate, and Crucifixes of 
ſolid Gold, beſet with Jewels of all ſorts. There are 
the Crowns of Cyprus, and Candy, as alſo that of 
the Dukes of Venice, all inlaid with choice rich Dia · 
monds, great Rubies, Emeralds, Sapphires, and o- 
ther Stones, which create Aſtoniſhment in the Be- 
holders: In that of the Dukes, there is one 
Ruby worth an hundred thouſand Crowns. There 
are Cups of divers Forms, cut out of rich Stones 
with Diſhes of various kinds. There are many Pre. 
ſes full of Plate, huge and maſſy, with Statues of 
Silver, and large Chalices of Gold, and Variety of 
other rich of Things, the Worth of which no Eye is 
able to judge. There are moreover twelve Crowns 
_ of maſſy Gold which were taken at the ſacking of 
Conſtantinople, when the French and Venetians di- 
vided the Spoil. Pacheco the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, 
coming to ſee the Treaſury, fell a groping whether 
it had any Bottom, and being aſked, Why? Anſwer⸗ 
. ed, © In this among other Things, my great Ma- 
<- ſter's Treaſure differs from yours, in that his hay 
e no Bottom as I find yours to have.” ANT ta 
the Mines in Mexico and Potoſ. | 
In one of its Iſlands called Murano, C ryſtal Glaſ- 
ſes are made, where you may ſee a ror Street, on | 
the one Side having above twenty Furnaces pare 
tually at Work both Day and Night. 
The reſt of the noble and magnificent Cities in 
Italy which attract the Eyes of curious and inquiſi» _ 
tive : Travellers are, Padua, Milan; Naples, Foy 
rence, Genoa, Bolognia, TRIS . 75 
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e Conte in n,. 
10 (the greateſt Part whereof is reckoned 
L. the Scythia Aflatica of the Ancients; and now 
bounded on the Eaſt by Part of the main Ocean z 
on the Weſt by Muſcovia; on the North by the Tar- 
tarian Ocean; and on the South by China and In- 
dia) is term'd hy the Italians and -Spaniards, Tarta- 
ria; by the French, la Tartarie; by the Germans, 
Tartarigen, and by the Engliſh, Tartary: fo called 
from Tartar or Tatar, a River of that Country, 
which is ſaid to empty itſelf into the vaſt Northern 
Ocean. But others chuſe rather to derive the Name 
from Tatar or Totar, which in the Syriac Language 
ſignifies a Remnant, imagining that the Tartars 
are the Remainder of thoſe Iſraelites, who were car- 
ried by Salmanaſſer into Media. It is term'd Tartar 
ry 5 Great, to diſtinguiſh it from the Leſſer Tartary 
im — — e 
* N The Tartars are à People of a ſwarthy 
Complexion, ſtrong Bodies, and middle Stature. 
The Generality of them are Perſons of broad Faces, 
hollow Eyes, thin Beards, thick Lips, flat Noſes 
and ugly Countenances. In Behaviour they are 
very rude and barbarous; commonly devouring the 
Fleſh of their Enemies, and drinking their Blood, ſo 
ſoon as they are in their Power. Their ordinarx 
Food is Horſe-fleſh,. which they greedily tear, and 


eat up like ſo, many: ravenous Vultures. Their man- 


ner of Living is commonly in Tents in, the open 
Fields, which they remove from Place to Place, ac- 
cording to the Time of the Year, and Conveniegey 
of grazing, Many. of them make excellent Soldiers, 
being not only willing and able, to endure great Fa- 
e but alſo very dextrous and daring in the Time 
0 Engagement. When they ſeem: many. times to 


fly before their Enemies, they Il unexpectedly fend 
back a dreadful Shower of Arrows in the * of 
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their Purſuers, and frequently turning about, do ge 


them a violent Charge, and all without the leaſt 


order. When their great Cham dies, tis reported, 

that many of his chief Officers are immediately kilFd, 

and interr'd with him; that they may alfo attend him, 

as they imagine, in the other World, according to 

_ -thiew reſpecuve Fal:here. Go RE 
| | 15 
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. Cum... . 
C9 INA, (reckoned by moft Geographers the 
Country of the ancient Sinæ, mentioned by 
Ptolemy, and now bounded on the Eaſt by the Chi- 
neſian Ocean, on the Weſt by Part of India, on the 
North by Part of Tartary, on the South by Part of 
the Oriental Ocean) is term'd by the French, Ta 
Chine; and by the Italians, Spaniards, Germans and 

Engliſh, China; ſo called, according to the beſt 


Conjecture, from one of its ancient Monarchs, 
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named Cina, who is ſaid to have lived fifty Years 
before the Nativity of our bleſſed Saviour. Many 
other Names it hath had fince that Time ; for when 
the Government falls from one Family to. another, 
the firft Prince of that Name is ſaid to give a nE 
Name to the whole Country; the lateft of which 
modern Names are Tamin, ſignifying the Kingdom 
of Brightneſs; and Chuine, that is, the Kingdom of 
the Middle; the Chineſes imagining, that the Earth is 
ſquare, and that their, Country is ſituated exactiy in 
the Mille of irt. 
Manners.) The Chineſe (Perſons for the moſt 
Part of a fair Complexion, ſhort nos d, black ey'd, 
and of very thin. Beards) are great Lovers of Seien 
ces, and generally eſteem'd a very ingenious ſort of 
People. They are ſaid to have had the Uſe of Print- 
ing, Gun-powder, and the Mariners. Compaſs, long 
before any of them was known in E z but for 


want of due Improvement, theſe uſef n 
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mans Perfien ; and by the Engliſh Perſia; ſo call'd, 
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have not turn'd to near ſo good an Account among 
them as in Europe. Divers of them are indeed con- 
ſiderable Proficients in ſeveral Parts of the Mathema- 


tics, eſpecially Arithmetic, Geometry, and Aſtrono- 
my; and ſo conceited are they of their own Know- 
ledge in theſe Things, and ſo mean are their T 
of others, that tis generally reported of them, that, 
ſpeaking of themſelves, they commonly ſay, that 


they have two Eyes, the Europeans one, and the reſt 


of the World none at all. They who wholly apply 
_ themſelves to the Study of Sciences, and make ſuch 


Proficiency in them as to become Doctors to others, Ty 
are diſtinguiſh'd by their long Nails, ſuffering them 


- ſometimes to grow as long as their Fingers; that 


being eſteemed a ſingular Characteriſtic of a pro- 
found Scholar, and a differencing Mark between 
them and Mechanic. "1 et e 
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INDIA. 


HIS. vaſt complex Body, conſidered here un- 
1 der the Title of India, viz. all between Perſia 
and China, comprehends many diſtinct Kingdoms; 
but all reducible to three great Diviſions; viz the 
Mogul's Empire, and the two Peninſula's of India, 
one without, and the other within the Ganges. 
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PERST A (known to the Ancients by the ſane p 


Name, and ſome others, but of a much larger 
Extent than at preſent, being now bounded on the 
Eaſt by the Mogul's Empire, on the Welt by Aſiatic 
Turkey; on the North, by the Caſpian Sea, and part of 
Tartary; and on the ſouth by the Perſian Gulph, and, 
part of the main Ocean) is termed by the Italians and 
Spaniards, Perſia; by the French Perſe; by the Ger- 
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55 us many alledge, from one of its ancient Provinces 


finally, others do eagerly plead for an Hebrew De- 
rivation, deriving it fra a Word which ſignifies 
Equites. For it is reported of the Inhabitants of 


this Country, that before the Reign of Cyrus the 
Great, they ſeldom us'd to — or knew very lit - 


tle how to manage a Horſe ; and that ſuch was their 


Animal. For theſtrengthening of which Opinion they 


farther obſerve, that the Title of Perſia is not found 


in thoſe Books of the Holy Scriptures, Which were 
written before the Time of Cyrus. 


Government. ] This large Country is wholly ſüb- | 


jected to one Sovereign, namely, its own Emperor, 
commonly ſtyPd, the great Sophy of Perſia ; whoſe 
Government is truly def otical, and Crown heres 
ditary; the Will of the King being a Law to the 
People, and he Maſter of all their Lives and E- 


ſtates. His numerous Subjects render him a kind k 
Adoration, and never ſpeak of him but with "the 


_ greateſt Reſpect. As moſt of the Aſiatic Princes 
affect very vain and exorbitant Titles, ſo does the 


Perſian Monarch in particular, he being generall 7 


ſtyl'd King of Perſia, Parthia, Media, Bactria, Cho- 
razon, Candahor, and Heri, of the Ouabeg Tar⸗ 


tar, of the Kingdoms of Hyrcania, Draconiay 
Evergeta, Parmenia, Hydaſpia, and Sogdiana, of - 


Aria, Paropaniza, Drawgiana, Arachoſia, Mergiana, 
and Caramania, as far as ſtately Indus; Sultan of 
Ormus, Larr,. Arabia, . Chaldea, Meſopo- 
tamia, Georgia, Armenia, Circaſſia, and Van, 


Eord of the Imperial Mountains of Ararat, Taurus, 


Caucaſus, and Periardo, Commander of all Creatures: 


432 1 750 10 Obel. Ah Scholar. oth * 


nam d Þerfis, or, according to others, from Perſes,. * 
an - illuſtrious Lord in the Country of Elam, who 
for his Merit is faid to have obtain'd the Govern- 
ment of the People, and to have called both 
Country and Inhabitants after hi own Name. But 


| Nexcerity "afterwards in managing Horſes, that 
his Country is ſaid to aſſume its Name from chat 
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from the Sea of Chorazon, to the Gulf of Perſia ; 
of true Deſcent from Mortis-Aly: Prince of the four 
Rivers, Euphrates, ” Tygris, Araxis, and Indus 3 
Governor of all the Sultans; Emperor of Muſſul- 


men; Bud of Honour; Mirror of Vir," and 
Roſe of N F 
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| Turk, in Afia contains fix great Parts, viz. 
4 Natolia, Arabia, Syria, Diarbec, Turcomania, 
Fear with their chief Towns, Burſa, Medina, A- 
leppo, Bagdat, Arzerum, Teflis. Syria compre» 
hends Syria Propria, EO. and 2 


—— 
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- Name] Tus Country (moſt memorable in- Io 
| ly Scripture, and ſometimes ſtyPd Ca- 
naan, from Cana the Son of Cham; ſometimes - 
the Land of Promiſe, becauſe promis'd to Abraham 
and his Seed; and ſometimes Judea, from the Na- 
tion of the Jews, or People of the Tribe of Juda, and 
now bounded on the Eaſt and North by part 
of Syria Propria; on the Weſt by part of the Me- 
diterranean Sea; and on the South by Arabia Pe- 
træa) is termed 'by the Italians, and Spaniards, Pa- 
leſtina; by the French, Paleſtine ; the Germans 
Paleſtinen, or das Gelobte Land; by the Engliſh, 
Paleſtine,” or the Holy Land. It is called Paleſtine, 
quafi Philiſtin, from the Philiſtines, once a mighty 
Nation therein; and Holy Land, becauſe it was 
the Scene of the Life and Sufferings of the ever- 
bleſſed and moſt holy Jeſus, the 3 Redeemer 
of Mankind. 

The Air of this Country, excepting thoſe Parts 
adjacent to the Lake of Sodom, is extraordinary 
pleaſant, ſerene and healthful to breathe in. This 

E e O'S Country 


ry 


Country ( ſituated partly in the fourth and fifth North 


Climate, and not exceeding; 70 Leagues in Length 
from North to South, and thirty in Breadth from 
Eaſt to Welt) was bleſſed with an extraordinary 


dance, that the Scripture terms it, .a Land flowing 


with Milk and Honey; yea, ſo wonderful was the 


Fertility thereof, and ſuch vaſt Multitudes of People 


did it maintain, that King David numbered in hi 


Time no leſs than 1300000 fighting Men, beſides 
the Tribes of Levi and Benjamin. But alas ! ſuch 
were the crying Sins of its Inhabitants, that it not only 


ſpew'd them out, as it had done thoſe before them 
Who dwelt therein; but the Almighty being high- 
ly provoked by their many and repeated Abominati- 


ons, hath turn'd their fruitful Land into Barrenneſs, 
for the Wickedneſs of them who dwelt therein. 


For ſuch is the diſmal State of this Country at pre- 


ſent, that, beſides the Turkiſh Yoke, under which 
it groans, the greateſt Part thereof is not only laid 
walte,. but even where duly manur'd, tis 


merly. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Part of 


this Country is about 14 Hours and a Quarter; in the 


Southmoſt the ſhorteſt is about ten Hours; -and the 
Nights proportionably. | RS Ws 

Commodities.] Such is the mean and depaupe- 
rated State of this Country at preſent, that v. 
may now reckon it deſtitute of all Commodities for 
the Merchant, its Inhabitants now a Days being 


mere Strangers to all manner of Commerce. In its 


flouriſhing Condition, under the Kings of Judah and 
Iſrael, the People thereof did manage a very 
derable Trade abroad, and that chiefly by the two 


famous Emporiums of Tyre and Sidon, beſides the 


Ships of Tarſhiſh, which Solomon ſent yearly” to 
the Land of Ophir; and ſo noted were theſe' two 
Maritime Cities of old for Merchandizing that the 
Evangelical Prophet, Iſaiah xxiii. 8. denouncing the 


rich 
and fertile Soil; producing all things in ſuch abun- 


obſerv*d- that the Soil is not near ſo fertile as for- 


Over- 
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whoſe Merchants are Princes, and whoſe Traffickers_ - 
are the Honourable of the Earth: And verſe F 


he termeth Sidon, a Mart of Nations. 

But ſo fully accompliſhed is the ical De- 
nunciation againſt» them both, and ſo ow and de- 
ſpicable is their Condition at preſent, that I heartily 
wiſh all flouriſhing Cities of Chriſtendom might be 


ſo wiſe, as ſeriouſly to reflect on the fame; and tao 
take timely Warning by them ;- eſpecially conſider- _ 


ing that moſt of our populous and trading Cities 
are now ſuch Dens of Iniquity, that their Fnhabie- 
ants may juſtly dread, that it will be more tolera- 
ble for Tyre and Sidon in the Day of e 
than for them. 
Rarities.] In the Southern parts of Paleſtine i is A- 


ſphaltis, or Aſphaltites (ſo term'd from the Greek 


Word «epdare;, 1. e. Bitumen) that noted Lake of 


Judea, where the abominable Cities of Sodom and 


Gomorrah formerly. ſtood ; otherwiſe called the Dead 
Sea, and remarkable at preſent for abundance of ſul- 
phurous Vapours, which ſtill aſcend in fo 


meaſure that no Bird is able to fly. from one Side of 


the Lake to the other. 


. 'Tis alſo obſervable for good Store of Apples EY 
growing near its. Banks; which appear very — 


to the Eye, but being touch'd and cut up 

mere naught, being nothing elſe but a heap o 

ſeous Matter. 2. Nigh to the Place of the 4 
Sarepta are many Caves and Apartments ee out 
of the firm Rock; which ſome vainly imagi 

have been the Habitation of Men in hel 


Age, before Cities in theſe Parts of the World were 

well known; but others with greater Shew of Pro- 
bability, take them for the Caves of the Sidonians' - * * 

mention'd in the Book of Joſhua, under the Name of 


Mearah. 3. Not far from the once noted City of 


Tyre, are ſeveral large ſquare Ciſterns, which (till go . 


by the Name of Solomon's, among the C 
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Mountain are found many Stones that have lively 
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d' Acre (the antient Ptolemais) are yet te he ſeen 
the Ruins of a Palace, which acknowledgeth Richard 
I. King of England, for its Founder; and the Lion 
paſlant is ſtill viſible upon ſome of the Stones. (g.) 
On Mount Carmel are ſome Remains of a Monaſtery 
of Carmelite Friers, with a Temple dedicated to the 
Bleſſed Virgin; and under it is a private Cell or 
Cave, which Travellers alledge to be the ancient 


reſiding Place of the Prophet Elias. On tlie ſame 


Impreſſions of Fiſhes. Bones upon them; as 'alſs 
abundance of petrefied Fruit / particularly Plums, 


or Stones of that Reſemblance. (6.) Not far᷑ from 
the Brook Kedron, ſtands a part of the Pillar of 


Abſalom, which he erected in his Life- time, out 
of an ardent Deſire to etern ze his Name; and nigh 


increaſeth, becauſe either Jew or Mahometan p 

ſing by, ſeldoms fail to throw one at the ſamey and 
that out of Abhorrency of the Son's Rebellion a- 
gainſt the Father. (9.) In the Mountains of Ju- 
dah is a remarkable Spring, where Philip is faid 
to have baptized the Ethiopian Eunuch; where- 
upon it is called by the Name of the Ethiopian 
Fountain, and hath a Church adjacent, erected, 
tis probable, out of Devotion, in Honour of the 
Place, and Memory of that Fact. Yet, hy the by, ijt 
would ſeem that this was not the Place of the Ethio- 


0 it is a great heap of ſmall Stones; which _ 


pian's Baptiſm, becauſe thoſe Rocky and declining 


ountains are hardly paſſable: on - Hgrſe-back, 


much leſs in a Chariot. (f.) Nigh to the fore 


ſaid Fountain is a conſiderable Cave, where tis re; 
ported St. John the Baptiſt did live, from the ſe - 
venth Year of his Age, till he appeared in the 


| Wilderneſs of Judea, as the promis d Elias: (6.) 


At Bethlehem is the goodly Temple of the Nativity 
erected by St. Helena (Mother of Conſtantine the 
| je re” BESR __ Great) 
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of that Country; but why ſo called, they can give - 
no other reaſon than bare Tradition. 4. At. St John 
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| Great): who called. it Se. Mary's of Bethlehem. Tis 
1 by the Franciſcans of Jeruſalem, and 
| entire, having many Chapels and Altars; 
but thoſe little — except it be upon extra- 


ordinary Occaſions. (10.) In the Mountains of 


Judea are the Remains of an ancient Church, built 
by St. Helena, and dedicated to St, John the Bap- 
tiſt; and that in the Place where Zachary the Pro- 
phet was born. + And nigh to it (where the Bleſſed 
Virgin did viſit her Couſin Elizabeth) is a Grotto; 
in which, *tis ſaid, that the * of Elizabeth lies 
interr d. (11,) Upon the left” hand, in — = 
of the City of Jeruſalem, by the Gate of J 
Mount Sion; on whoſe Top are ſtill to be ſeen — 
Ruins of the Tower of David, which was once a 
Building of wonderful Strength, and admirable Beau- 
ty. (12. ) Upon Mount Calvary is the ſtately Tem- 
ple of the Holy Sepulchre, - built by the above. 
mentioned virtucus St. Helena, and hitherto viſited 
by multitudes of Chriſtians, who flock to it from 
all Parts of the World, either out of Devotion or 
Curioſity. It is divided into a vaſt multitude of 
Apartments, containing many Chapels and Altars, 


which for the moſt part receive their Names from 


ſome remarkable. Circumſtances of our Savjour's 
Paſſion z beſides thoſe peculiar to Chriſtians of dif- 
ferent Nations at Jeruſalem, particularly the Abyf- 
fines, Armenians, ' Georgians, Cophtes, Jacobites, 


Maronites, &c. and at the Entry of one of thoſe <a 


Chapels, is the Sepulchre of Godfrey of Bulloign 
on the one Hand, and that of his Brother Bald- 
win on the other. But laftly, in and about -Jeru- 
ſalem (beſides the Obſervables above-mentioned) 
are. theſe following Particulars, viz.. A Moſque - 
erected in the very Place where once ſtood the Cœ- 
naculum, the Church of St. Saviour, add that of 
the Purification of the Bleſſed Virgin, with her 
ſplendid Sepulchre; all three built by the incom- 


parable St, FOO) Add to theſe the decent Tomb | 


OS... e 


ichre of Lazarus, at the Town of Bethany. Here 
ewiſe are ſhewn to Pilgrims, all other noted Pla- 
ces in and about the City, which are frequently 


mention d in the ſacred Volume; as Mount Oliver, 
the Garden of Gethſemene, the Valleys of Jehoſa- 


phat and Gehinnon, the Pool of Siloam, the Field 
of Blood, &c. They moreover ſhew them the Pla- 
ces where formerly ſtood the Palaces of Caiaphas, 
Pilate, and Herod, with the Houſes of Martha 
and Mary, and Annas the High- Prieſt, as "alſo 
the particular. Place where St. Peter wept upon the 
Denial of his Maſter, and where Judas the Traitor 


hanged himſelf for betraying of him. And finally, the 
Pilgrims are conducted unto, and viſit the reſpective 
Place of each particular Scene of our Saviour s Suf- 


ferings, with that of his Aſcenſion atlaſt. All Which 


are fully deſcribed by George Sandys, Thevenot, 


and other later Travellers in the Holy Land. 
To theſe Rarities of Paleſtine, I might alſo add 


_ thoſe many remarkable Creatures, whether Beaſts, 
Birds, or Fiſhes, that are mentioned in Holy Writ, - 


and formerly more plentiful than at preſent in 
this Country. But having drawn out this alrea- 
dy to ſo great a Length, Tſhall not venture upon ſo 
vaſt a Subject, remitting the Reader to that incompa- 


rable Work of the learned Bochartus, De animalibus ' 
S. Scripture, where he may be fully ſatisfied in that 


Matter. 5 
 Manners.] The mountainous Parts of this Coun- 
try are moſtly poſſeſs'd by the Arabs, the Valleys by 


the Moors; other People here reſiding, are a fe 


Turks, and many Chriſtians ; particularly Greeks, 


and intermix'd with all theſe, are ſome Jews, and of 


them here in particular. The modern Jews, to ſay 
nothing of them in former Times, are generally 
| characteriz'd thus; viz. A vagabond, perfidious, 
and obſtinate ſort of People; a People no living as. 
mere Aliens, not only in moſt Parts of the Earth, 
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but alſo in this, once, their on Country: 

indeed univerſally given to trading wherever diſpers d. 

but as univerſally addicted to Cozening and Uſury, 
wherever they find Occaſion; a People fo Gngularly | 

ſtigmatiz d by Heaven, that (according to the Pro- 
phet's Prediction) they are now become an Aſtoniſn- 
ment and hiſſing to all Nations. In a Word the mo- 
dern Jews, „ ely blinded in Judgment, 
and perverſe in ill, do not only remain moſt ob- 

ſtinate in denying the Meffah already come, notwith-„ 
ſtanding the cleareſt Demonſtration to the contrary; 

but alſo they are a People univerſally corrupted in 
their Morals, and that in the higheſt Degree; the 


nach of them being addicted to the blackeſt of 


n How, and by when this Country . 
was governed, till it became a Roman Province, is 
beſt learned from the Hiſtorical Part of the facred 
Volume, and the Writings of the noted Jewiſh” Hiſto- 
rian, Joſephus. The Land of Paleſtine being brought 
under the Roman Senate by Pompey the Great, con- 
tinned ſubject to that State, till the beginning of the 
ſeventh Century, when twas invaded by the Perſi - 
ans, and afterwards made a Prey to the Saracens, yet 
reſcu d from them by the Chriſtians, under Godfrey 
of Bulloign, Anno 1099, whoſe Succeſſors held it a- 
bout eighty Years; but being taken from them by 
Saladin, King of Syria and Egypt, it remained ſub- 
je& to the Caliphs of Egypt, till 1 er d Anne 
1517. by Sen the fl Empe the Turks, 
who ſubjected the ſame to the Dries Toke, under | 
which it groans to this very Day. 
Religion.] The preſent Inhabitants of Paleſtine 
are in Point of Religion reducible to three Claſſes; - 
viz. Chriftians, Jews, and Mahometans. As for the 
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modern Jews both here and elſewhere, they adheres — 


ſtill as cloſely to the Moſaic Diſpenſation, as their 
preſent Circumſtances, in a diſpers'd and deſpiſed | 
. "_ allow. BE Service * * 
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in reading of their Law in the Synagogye, t 


with various Prayers, which they perform-with wry ; 


or no Appearance of Devotion. Sacrifices. th 


not, ſince the Deſtrudtion of their Temple at. — 
ſalem. The chief Articles of their preſent Belief and 
Practice are theſe following: (1) They all agree in 


the Acknowledgement of a Supreme Being, both eſ- 


ſentially and e one; but entertain ſome ridi- 
ſions N him, as particular- 


culous {es 


ly the great Pleaſure they vainly imagine he takes in 
reading their Talmyd. (2). hey acknowledge. a 


two-fold Law of God, viz. a written, and unwritten 
one: The written is chat delivered by God to the I. 
raelites, and recorded in 3 five Books of Moſes. 


The unwritten was alſo, as etend, delivered 
handed 6 | 


by God to Moſes, and own. from him 
Oral I raditicn, and now to be received pari pietatis.af- 


Fectu, with the former. (3) They aſſert the Perpetu- 


ity of their Law, together with its Perfection; be- 


lieving there can be nothing added to it, or taken 


from it. (4) They unanimouſly deny the Accom- 
pliſhment of the Promiſes and Prophecies concern- 


ing the Meſſias; obſtinately alledging that he it N 


not yet come; and that whenever he appears, tw 
be with the greateſt worldly Pomp and Grandeur 
imaginable; ſubduing all Nations before him, and 
making them acknowledge Subjection to the Houſe 
of Judah, For evading the expreſs. Predictions of 


the Prophets, concerning his mean Conditibn and | 


Sufferings, they, without ny Shadow of Divine 
Authority, do confidently tal 


World; another Ben David, who, they believe, ſhall 


be a victorious, powerful Prince, and the Reſtorer of — 
them to their former Liberty and Poſſeſſions. (5) 


They think that the ſacred Name of God can't be 
blake by Man, if he only refrain from expreſ+ 


ſing the adorable 7 Farogrammaten. (9) They - | 
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of a two-fold Mei- 
as; one Ben Ephraim, whom they grant to be 4 
Perſon of a mean and afflicted Condition in this 
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demn all manner of Images, tho? only deſigned as - 
bare Repreſentation of Perſons to After- Ages. (7) 
They imagine that the Sabbath-day' is to be ſo ft ſtrictly 725 
obſerved, chat Works even of Neceſſity and Merc x 
are to be neglected. Laſtly, they believe a Re- 
ſurrection from the Dead at the End of Time, and 
expect a general Judgment at the laſt Day. 


Theſe we may reckon the chief Articles of the . 


Jewiſh Creed at preſent ; but beſides them, they ad- 
mit of many other things which only Uſe and 
Cuſtom have authoriz'd; and thofe very different 
according to the different Countries in which they ' 
now reſide. . They are {till obſervant, according to 
their Circumſtances, not only of the various Feſti- 
vals appointed by God in the Jewiſh Church, but 
alſo ſeveral — of human Inſtitution, particu- 
larly. that which they yearly celebrate in M 

of their Deliverance from the projected Ruin f 
wicked Haman; during which Feſtival, the Bock 
of Eſther is thrice read over in their Synagogues 5 
and whenever the Name of Haman is mentioned, 
they all with one accord beat furiouſly with Ham- 
mers upon their Deſk, as ſhewing thereby their Ab- 
horrence of the Perſon who intended ſo bloody a2 
Maſſacre of their Forefathers. The joyful Tidings - 
of the Blefſed Goſpel were proclaimed in this Coun- 
try by Chriſt himſelf, and his Apoſtles, but the 
obſtinate Jews did ſhut their-Eyes againſt the -Light, 
and ſtill perſiſt in their 33 WIE to this 
very dre | 
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Concerning Eorer i in Ars 104. 


W Tuis Country (much the ſame; 3 
| Ancient Egypt, and now bounded on 


the Eaſt by the Iſthmus of Suez, and the Red- Sea; 2 


on the Weſt by Barbary, Bildulgerid,- and Zaara; 
pn the North by Part of the Mcditerraineas: ea 4 


and 
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and on the South, by Nubia and Aber) was vari- 


ouſly nam'd of old, as Miſraim, by the Jews; Au- 
aſtanica, by the Romans; Oceana, by Beroſus; 


and Hefeſtia, by Homer, &e. It is now term'd by 
the Italians, Egitto; by the Spaniards, Egypto; by 


the F rench, wu 57 by the Get mans, Egypten; 8 
h Egypt; fo call'd, as many ima- 

Bos, from Egyptus, Son of g and reihe 22 | 

ws; | 


and by the Engli 


aus.” 


The Air of this Country is very hot, 100 generally 


eſteemed extremely eee being always in- 
feſted with nauſeaus Vapours, aſcending from the 
fat and ſlimy Soil of the Earth. That it neyer 


rains in Egypt, as ſome have boldly affirm'd, may 


dieſervedly claim a place among the vulgar Errors 
of the World. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to 


Egypt, is part of Mare Pacificum, lying between 
202 and 216 Degrees of Longitude; with 21 and 


31 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Egypt, lying in the fourth and 6fthNorth Climate, 
Was, and ſtill is accounted as fertile a Country as 


any in the World; the Soil beg wonderfully fat- 


tened by the yearly overflowing of the Nile. 15 it 


exceeding plentiful of all forts of Grain and for 


its vaſt abundance of Corn in former 1 wh | 


commonly term'd Horreum Populi Romani, 


The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts is 0 | 
24 Hours and a half; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt 


is 10 Hours and a half, and the Nights proporti- 
onably. 


The Commodides of this Country are Sugar, : 
Flax, Rice, all Sorts of Grains and Fruits, Linen 


Cloth, Salt, Balſam, Senna, Caſſia, Butargio, &c. 


Rarities. In and near to antient Alexandria 


(now term'd by the Turks, Scanderic, or Scanderie) 


are many conſiderable Remains of Antiquity z par- 


ticularly the ruin'd Walls of that famous ancient 
_ * a conſiderable number of Towers, 


ſeyeral 8 


gia, by Xenophon; Potamia, by Herodotus; 
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ſeveral of which are almoſt entire: Here alſo 
are divers ſtately Porphyry Pillars, and ſeveral cu- 

rious Obeliſks of pure Granate (eſpecially that whick 
bears the Name of Pompey's Pillar) ſome of them 
ſtill ſtanding, others thrown down, and all adorned 
with variety of Hieroglyphics: For à particular 
Account of ſuch Pillars, with à curious he 
of divers of them, repreſenting both their true Di- 
menſions and Nr 20 Characters, vid. Philoſ. 
Tranſat. Ne. 161, and 178. ee 
To theſe Curioſities we may add the once proud 
Palace of Cleopatra, now wholly in Ruins, being 
ſo defaced, that tis hardly diſcernible if ever ſach 
a ſtately Structure was in that Place. (2) In the 
ancient Caſtle of Grand Cairo, are ſeveral Remark- - 
ables worthy of Obſervation, which Strangers with 
ſome difficulty obtain Leave to ſee : The chief where- - 
of are "theſe three : Firſt, The Arcane, which is a 
frightful dark Dungeon, and that, as they tell you, 
into which the Patriarch Joſeph was thrown down. 
Secondly, A very large ancient Room, with about 
thirty Pillars of Thebaic Stone, as yet ſtanding 
which till bears the Name of Joſeph's Hall. | Laſt- 
ly, in this Caftle is a prodigious deep Pit, with a 


Spring of good Water in its Bottom, a Rarity in "5M 


Egypt, which the Natives term Joſeph's Well. 
From this Pit ſome Travellers are pleas'd to talk 
of an artificial Communication under Ground be- 
tween the Pyramids on one Hand, and the Town 
of Suez on the other. For a farther Account of theſe _ 
Particulars, vid. Thevenot's Travels, Part 1. Chap- 
wry. 5 { IR : 
The abovementioned Grand Cairo, is the Metro- 

polis of Egypt, and is by ſome Writers accounted - 
the greateſt City of the whole Earth. Ir is ſituated _ 
on a moſt beautiful Plain, near unto à certain 
Mountain called Mucatun, about two Miles from 


and fortified with Iron Gates. In it are very grand 


admi- 


the River Nilus; it is ſurrounded with ſtately hoe i 
1 
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"oY Imirable Palaces, Colleges, and moſt. ſumptugus - 
Temples. ' There are alſo many. Bath-Stoves very 
be. 


artificially built: It abounds with all ſorts of M 


chandize out of all Parts of the World. There is 


in it a famous Burſe or Exchange, called Canen H 
lili, wherein the Perſian Merchants dwell ; it 


o 4 


is 


built very grand in Manner of a King's Palace, of - 


” 
. » 
, : 


three Stories high: Below it are many Rooms, 


where Merchants reſort for the Exchange of their 
coſtly Wares, as all ſorts of Spices, precious Stones, - 
Cloth of India, &c. There is alſo a ſtately Hoſpi- 
tal, the yearly Revenues of which amount to two; 

hundred thouſand Pieces of Gold called Sara. 


The Suburbs are exceeding large, .in which are 


alſo many magnificent Buildings, eſpecially _a Col 
lege, being of à wonderful Height, and great Strengthi | 


| beſides many other Palaces, Colleges and Temples, 


Here they have great Store of Poult + For | in . 


3 


certain Ovens built upon ſundry Lofts they put a- 
bundance of Eggs, which Ovens being kept in a 


moderate Heat, will in ſeven Days hatgh all thoſe 


Eggs into Chickens. There are in this City twenty 


four thouſand Streets, and its Inhabitants are above 


five Millions, one Million of which are Jews. 
(3) A few miles Weſt of Grand Cairo are the Egyp- 
tian Pyramids, (call'd by the Turks, Pharaon Dagla- 


ry; and by the Arabs, Dgebel Pharaon, i. e. Pha- 


raoh's Hill) thoſe famous Monuments of Antiquity, - 


which 'twould ſeem devouring Time could not 


conſume. The biggeſt of them hath theſe Dimen- 


fions, viz. Five hundred and uns fo high, up- 
on a Baſe of fix hundred and two fe 


hundred and fifty Steps from Top to Bottom, each 


Step being two Hands broad, and almoſt four high, 


and its Top being flat, is able to contain thirty. 


et ſquare; two. 


Men. (4.) Adjacent to the biggeſt Pyramid is 3 


monſtrous Figure of a prodigious Greatneſs call'd 


Sphinx; and by Herodotus, Androſphink: The 


Buſt, being all of one Stone, repreſents the Face 


and 
KA 
* 
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and Breaſts of a Woman, whoſe Head accordi 3 

to Pliny, is a hundred and two feet Circumference 3 
it length, one hundred and forty three: It is alſo ſixty 
two from the Top of the Head to the lower part of 
the Belly. But theſe Dimenſions are different from 
thoſe of ſome modern Travellers, who ſay that it is 
but twenty ſix Feet high, and fifteen from the hin 
to one of the Ears, and the reſt proportiongaty, | 

e 


(5.) Near to Grand Cairo are ſeveral 
ranean Cavities (hewn out of the firm Rock, 
having variety of Hieroglyphics inſcrib'd on the 
Walls) in which repoſe ſeveral of the famous Egyp- 
tian Mummies, and in ſome of thoſe Repoſitories - 
of the Dead it is that certain Lamps are ſaid to 
have been' found, which conſtantly burn without 
conſuming, till expoſed to the open Air, To 
theſe Mummies are Deſcents not unlike the narrow 
Mouths of Wells, ſome near ten fathom deep, lead- 
ing into long Vaults, hewn out of the Rock, with 
Pillars of the ſame. Between every Arch lie the 
Corpſes ranked one by another, which are innumer- 
able, of all Sizes, ſhrouded in a number of Folds of - 
Linen, and ſwathed with Bands of the ſame, the 
Breaſts of divers being ſtained*with Hieroglyphical 
Characters: The Linen pulled off, the Bodi 

pear ſolid, uncorrupt, and perfect in all their Di- 
menſions; whereof the muſculous Parts are of a 
brown Colour hard as Stone Pitch, and have in Phy- 


- 


ep ſubrer- 


es ap- 


ſic' the like Operation, only more ſovereign, To _ 


keep | theſe from Putrefaction, they drew the Brains 


out at the Noſtrils with an Iron Inſtrument, rep 2 
c 


niſning the Head with preſervative Spices; 


cutting up the Belly with an Ethiopian Stone, 


they extracted the Bowels, waſhed the Inſide with, 
Wine, and fo ſtuffing it with a Compoſition of 
Myrrh, Caſſia, and other Odours, cloſed it up again. 
The poor ſort made uſe of Bitumen, brought from 
the Lake of Aſphaltites in Jury. In this manner 
Bodies have been preſery'd near 4000 Years, 6. In 

SEES. N | 7 the 
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the famous River of Nile are Numbers of 'Croco- 
diles, thoſe terrible and devouring Animals, which - 
- Bocharrus (De Ammalibus Sacre Scripture, Par. 8. 
Chap. 16, 17, 18.) eqdeavours to proye-'the' ane 0 
with that Creature mentioned in the Book of Job 
under the Name viathan, ct com 
_ hitherto taken _ the Re. 4 
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Which is the chief City of England? 
oxbox, the Metropolis of the Kingdom, * 
the firſt Meridian is fixed, in the preſent Maps. It 
lies in 31 Degrees 30 Minutes otth Patitudez 
300 Miles South of Edinburgh, and 200 North- 
Weſt of Paris; 180 Miles Weſt of Amſterdam, and 
500 South-Weſt of Copenhagen; 600 North-Weſt 
of Vienna, 136 N. W. of Conſtantinople, 800 N. 
E. of Madrid, 820 N. W. of Rome, 270 8. E. of 
Dublin. The Form of London, including Weſt⸗ 
minſter, and Southwark, comes pretty near an 
long Square, 5 Miles long, if meaſured in a di 
Line from Hyde-Park to the End of Limehouſe; 
and 6 Miles if we follow the winding of the Strects; 
and the greateſt Breadth is two Miles and a half; 
the Circumference of the whole, 16 or 17 Miles; 
but it is impracticable almoſt to meaſure it exactly, 
on account of its irregular Form. Much the greateſt 
Part of the Town, lies on the North Side of the River 
Thames; the Body of it riſing gradually from the 
River, and ſtanding for the — Part upon an Emi- 
nence; but the South. Ealt and South-Weſt Parts of 
the Town, and that Part of it which is ſituate on 
the South Side of the River, lie low, and, at Spring 
Tides are ſubject to Floods. The principal Streets 
are generally level, and extended to a great L 
' Theſe are inhabited by Tradelmen,. whoſe Houſes 
| e and 
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and Shoje abe h müch bein} Fire ces hd wo 
any Tradeſmen in Europe. People of Diſtinction uſu- 
ally-refide in large elegant Squares, of which there is a 
great Number at * Weſt End of the Town, near 

the Court. And here ſtands the Royal Palace, 
which makes no great Figure, but is ſituated in a 
pleaſant Park, where great numbers of People of the 
firſt Quality walk in fine Weather. But what contri- 
butes moſt to the Riches and Glory of this Town, is 
the Port, whithet ſeveral thouſand Ships of Burden 
_ annually reſort from all Countries, The number of 
People in the whole City is computed to be about 
one Million. ; 

Which is the capital City of Scotland? © 

 EpinsBurcn, Weſt Lon. 3. Lat. 56. theMetropolis 
of North Britain. It is pleaſantly ſituate in the Coun- 
ty of Mid-Lothian, a Mile and a half South of Leith, 
and of the Frith of Forth, go Miles N. W. of New- 
caſtle, and upwards of 360 N. W. of London. It 
ſtands on an Eminence, and has one very grand 
Street upwards of a Mile in Length, very broad, 
and extremely well paved: this Street is terminated 
by the Nether-bow Port, a very grand Gate, Which 
parts the City from the Canongate, a Suburb by it - 
ſelf, about half a Mile in Length, in which are very 
magnificent Houſes of the Nobility; and at the Ex- 
tremity of which ſtands the Palace of Holyrood- 
Houſe, which, *tis ſaid, — a better Fi igure than 
that of St. James's. 

The Caſtle, which is bi upon as impregnable, : 
ſtands at the Weſt End of the High- -treet, and com- 
mands the whole City. E 

The Buildings are of hewn Stone, all ſaſhed, ind 
ten or eleven Stories high, there being diſtinct Fa- 
milies on every Floor. There is a Deſcent from this 
great Street on each Side; the Lanes on the South 
Side (called Wynds) lead to the Street called Cow- 

te, which runs parallel wich the High- ſtreet. 

FR Circumference of the _ is four Miles, exclu- 


_ kive | 


pſoye of its Suburbs, and by Scotch Trayellers it 


75 however, ſtill flouriſnes. 
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eſteemed the prettieſt City in Europe, Here the Par- 

 Jament uſed to aſſemble, and here the Supreme - 
Courts of Juſtice are ſtill held: 8 

It was the See of a Biſhop till Epiſcopacy was a- 

| boliſhed, at the Revolution 1688; the Univerſity, 


| Which is the Capital of Ireland? 
; Dunn, W. Lon. 6..25. Lat. 53. 16. the Capi- 
tal of the Province of Leinſter, and Metropolis of 


the Kingdom of Ireland: it is ſituate at the Mouth 


of the River Liffee, near the Iriſh Channel, 60 
Miles Weſt of Holyhead in Wales, and 270 Miles: 


N. W. of London. It is a beautiful City, pleaſantly » 


ſituated, in View of the Sea on one Side, and a fine 
Country on the other; it is the Seat of the Govern- 
ment and the chief Courts of Juſtice, © It would have 
been a commodious and ſecure Harbour, but the 
Mouth of it is ſo choaked up, that Veſſels of Bur- 
then cannot come up to the IWW. 
It is the See of an Archbiſhop, and has a noble 
College which makes a Univerſity of itſelt. 
]] bicb is the Metropolis of France? © 
Pais, Eaſt Longitude 2. 25. Latitude 48. 150. 
the Metropolis of the Kingdom of France and 
of the Principality or Government of the Iſle of 
France, 200 Miles S. E, of London, 680 N. E. of 
Madrid, 550 W. of Vienna, 1300 N. W. of Con- 
ſtantinople, and 700 N. W. of Rome. Paris is uſu - 
ally divided into three Parts, 1. The Town, which is 
the largeſt, ſituated on the N. Side of the River 
Seyne. 2. The City, much the leaſt, but the moſt. 
ancient, conſiſting of three little Iſlands in the mid - 
dle of the Seyne; Fa The Univerſity, which lies on 
the South Side of the River. The whole Town, ac-. 
cording to the French Writers, is of a circular Form, 
fix Leagues in Circumference, and the Diameter 
three; conſequently 'muſt ſtand upon- more Ground. 
than London; but thoſe who have viewed both ＋ | 


ben Thi Goplie Bl ble, "4 
of another Opinion; certainly London is more pu- : 
lous. The Houſes of Paris are built of white 
Stone, five; or fix Stories high: And as almoſt eren | 
Nobleman has à large Hotel or - Palace in it with 

Courts and Gardens, it muſt be admitted that cheſe 
excel every Thing of that kind in London. As WS, - N 
the Louvre and the reſt of the royal Palaces in 
Paris, where their Kings us'd to reſide, theſe 'are 
old decayed Buildings chat at n anſwer not 
a Traveller's Expectation. | —_— 

It is an Archbiſhop's See, and an, Univerfity,: in _— 
Which, tis ſaid, there were an hundred Colleges, 
tho' there are but fifty · five at preſent that Bear 
that Name; and of theſe there are about ten where 
Exerciſes are perform d. The Sorbonne is one of 
the fineſt Colleges in Europe, from which the whole 
Univerſity! is frequently call'd. the Sorbonne. It is 
now very much upon the Decline, other Colleges and 
Academies being of late Years erected by royal Au- 
thority. The Academy of Sciences is of much the 
lame Nature with the Royal Society of London. 
Beſides which there is an Academy for refining and 
improving the French Language; others for 'the © 
improving oſ Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture; 
others for the Exerciſe and Improvement of all Me- 
chanic Arts and Manufactures, Tapeſtry, Moſaic 
Work, Wrought Plate, Works of Iron, Steel, Cop- 
per, Braſs, Embroidery, &c. | 
The chief Manufactures of this City are thoſe of 
Gold and Silver Stuffs, wrought Silks, Velvet, Gold 
2 Silver Lace, Ribbons, Tapeſtry, Linnen, ay 
. 1 

, md bers are, according to a late French Writer, 
22,000 Houſes in Paris, many of which are ſeven” © 
Stories high, and a Family almoſt in every Story; 
52, Parifhes, 134 Monaſteries, of which e * We 
inhabited by Friers, and 78. by Nuns; 279 | 
* Coaches, and near $00,000 Souls 
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 fkications, containing ſeveral 
cious Squares; the largeſt and moſt magnificent is 
that of the Place Mayor, ſurrounded by ſtately uni- 


Which is the. Metropolis f . 
„ W. Lon. 4 wp _ 
pu of the Province 1 New — of th 
Kingdom of Spain, ſituate almoſt in * de e of 
a large ſandy Plain, ſurrounded with high Moun- 
tains, 800 Miles S. W. of London; 680 S. W. of 


Paris, 8 Eaſt of Liſbon; being about ſeven 
i 


Miles in ircumference, without Walls or Forti- 


grand Streets and ſpa- 


form Houſes, five Stories high, with Balconies 
every Story ; the whole ſupported by a Cloiſter or 


Collonade with Arches; here their chief Market is 
held, and here they celebrate their Victories and 


Succeſſes by Bull-fights; but their fineſt Houſes 
have only Lattice-Windows. The Nobility have 
no Courts or Yards before their Houſes , but 
ſtand even with the Street. There are three Royal 
Palaces at Madrid, called the Palace Royal, the 
Caſa del Campo, and che Buen Reti 45 i 
Which is the Capital of German 15 5 
VIENNA, E. Lon. 16. 20. Lat. 48. 20. the Ca- 
pital City of the Circle of Auſtria, and of the * 
man Empire, ſituate on the River Danube, 
Miles S. E. of Prague, 200 Miles E. of Mani 
600 E. of London, 550 E. of Paris, 3 00 N. W. 


of Belgrade, and 700 N. W. of 'Conflitinople 


The City within the Walls is no more than three 
Miles in Circumference, but the Suburbs are much 


It has ſuſtained ſeveral Sieges, being well 
aged the laſt by the Turks, in 168 3, laſted two 


Months, and was a very terrible one; but it was 


relieved in a critical Hour by John Sobieſky King 
of Poland and the Duke of Lorrain. 


Vienna is built of Stone, the Houſes five ar fix iz 


Stories high, with flat Roofs. The Imperial Fami- 


ly have two large Palaces here, in which there. ate 
feveral grand SPSS 1 but the Buildings wy -: 


3 neither 
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not ſo rich as might be, enpected in the Palaces of 
the firſt Prince in Europe, The Houſes of che No- 


bility and great Officers of State are magnificent 5 


$3 the Palace of the late Prince Eugene, 
particularly, is the Admiration of all that view it, 
1 Ul be Grandeur of el chnels 
veniency . Richn | 
the Furniture 

Vienna is an Archbi 
is equal to any in Europe. The Auſtrian Library” 
is in great Eſteem, containing fourſcore thor 


Volumes: 


— There is Md ty People est ad ink 


entifully, and are better ſerved with Wine, 
2 


of Diſtinction will have 18 or 20 different Sorts of 
Wine, that may be called for by a Note being laid 


on every- Plate ——— — ſeveral Sorts, and 
or a 


it is a very difficult Thing to get off 


without _— made ſenſible . ng the Strength 15 


them. 
Which i is the Metropolis of Ruſſia? 


PzTzx$SBURG, E. Lon. 31. Lat. * the Ca- 


pital City of Ruſſia, ſituate on both Sides the 


River Nieva, in the Provinces of Carelia and In- 
of Finland and the Lake 


Pie. between the Gulph 
. There are ſevetal ſmall Iſlands alſo in the 
Fa: 


of the River Nieva, built upon, which 


make Part of the City; ſo that it is of a very large 
Extent, and appears like ſeveral diſtinct Towns, xa. 


ther than a ſingle City. There were no leſs than 


60, oo0 Houſes built within 3 or 4 Tears After the 


Foundation was laid; which was in 1703. It ſtands 


very low and is e ofed to Inundations ; the Breadth 


of the River at Peterſburg is about half a Mile, 


and as it-is very deep and rapid, the building a Bride 
over it was held impractieable; whereupon it *was 


9 to the late Cone, Beter the Great, to mike . | 
F 
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neither uniform nor elegant, Aud che Putnitute h | 


10 and che Univerſity | 


as Fatables, than they are at Vienna. Perſons 
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Bridge of Pontons, or Boats, but he would not con- 
ſent to it, becauſe his Intention was to breed up as 


many Watermen as he could ; he alſo prohibited the 
uſe of Oars, that they might learn to manage 
Sails; but theſe Boatmen being ignorant Peaſants, 


many People at firſt were overſet and drowned in 


ng from one Part of the Town to the other. The 


coming up to it, they are obliged to take in their 
Loading 4 or 5 Miles lower. It may ſeem ſtrange 


that Peter the Great ſhould fix upon this Place to 


build his Capital City, it lying in a barren Country, 


and ſo far to the North, that they ſcarce enjoy the 
Light of the Sun in Winter; but it was in order 


to have a Communication with the Baltic Sea, and 
that his Subjects might traffic with the Reſt of the 


Nations of Europe; for as yet there was no Sea that 
touched upon the Territories of Ruſſia, but that of 


Archangel, to which: Shipping was obliged to paſt 
thro' the frozen Oeran. - Notwithſtanding the Rubs 
the Czar met vith from his Nobility and Officers, 
whom he obliged to build magnificent Houſes here, 


and the utter Rwerſiun of his Subjects in general to 


remove to ſo cold a Climate, and tho? there were 
neither ſufficient Tools or Proviſions provided for 


the Workmen, who ſuffered all manner of Hard- ö 


ſhips, inſomuch that it is computed no leſs than 


-100,000 People periſhed in laying the Foundation 
and building this City; yet at Iaſt all Difficulties 


were ſurmounted, and Peterſburg is now one of the 


largeſt and moſt pepulous Cities in the World. 
Here the Czar eſtabliſhed an Academy Marine, and 
introduced the dead Languages with the Arts and 


* 


Sciences; and ſer up Linnen and Woollen Manu- 
factures, Paper, and Powder -Mills, Laboratories 
for Gunnery and Fire Works, Places for ' preparing 
Salt- petre and Brimſtone; Yards for making Cables 
and Tackling for his Navy, and a Foundery Where 
they are perpetually caſting great Guns, 9 5 


* 


sat the Mouth of the River preventing Ships 
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and ſmall Arms; a Printing Preſs wid. dſo ſet uß 
o encourage his Subjects to enquire into the State 
the Weßld; and he ſent many of them to foreign 
Countries, to learn Mechanic Arts, giving great En- 
couragement to Foreigners to come to Peterſbourg, 
and inſtruct his People in every Science; Plays, 
Operas, and Muſic Meetings were alſo introduced, 
in a Country where none of theſe Arts or Di- 
RN were ſeen, till the, Reign of . hy | 
reat F 
Which is the Metropolis of Poland“ | 
WAs AW, E. Lon. 21. 5. Lat. 52. Is. Capital of 
Warſovia and of the. Kingdom ot Poland, fituate- 
on the River Viſtula, 1 50 Falle N. of Cracow, and 
140, S. of Dantzick. It is a. large populous City, 
and here the Diet or Aſſembly of the States meet, 
and the King has ſeveral magnificent Palaces. In 
the Plains near this City the Wegs man of Poland 
meet on Horſeback to deck their King, and lie en- 
camped till the Election is over. | 
Cracow is ſoqgetimes reckoned the Capital of po⸗ 
lands it is ſituate in a fine Plain near he Banks of 
the Viſtula, and is the See of a Biſhop and à Uni- 
verſity. Here the ſupreme Courts of Juſtice are 
held, and the Regalia are kept in the Caſtle. _ 
Which is 'the Capital of Sweden? 3 
STOCKHOLM, E. Lon. 18. Lat. 59. 40. the C4: 
ore. City of Sweden, ſituate on rest fl ſmall Iſlands, , 
n the Meller Lake, 300 Miles N. E,. of Copenha- | 
Bens goo N. E. of {bs and 400 Weſt of Pe+ 
rſburg. It is neither walled nor fortified, bein 
ſufficiently ſecured by Nature, by little Rocks — 
Illands Which ſurround it, tho” it has a ſpacious 
Harbour, ſufficient for the largeſt Fleets when hey 
have entred ; it is yery difficult for Ships 2 
out, as well as to get in, fot it is locke "with 
Ice four Months in the Year, and at rhe imes 
jt requires ſeveral different Winds to get clear of 
_ the Iſlands ; neither are there any Tides here to help 
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them, for which Reaſons the grand Fleet | of | Swe- 
den is, ſtationed at Carlefcroon, where they can get 
out much eaſier to meet an Enemy. That Part of 


Stockholm which is properly the City, ſtands v 


a little Iſland not more than a Mile and a half in Cir- 
cumference, but the Suburbson the adjacent Iſlands are 
much larger. It is computed there are about 30, 


' Inhabitants, The Town is elegantly built, and a 
Place of good Trade: their Exports conſiſt chiefly 


a liſh ready Money. for the moſt Part, and 
ye on 1 . hand, 17 enable the Swedes to 
perform their Contracts with them. © _ 751 0 
Which is the Metropolis of Denmark ? 15 
 CorPENHAGEN, E. Lon. 13. Lat: 55. 30. the 
Capital of ai of Denmark, ſituate on the 
Eaſtern Shore of the Iſland of Zeland, upon a fine 


Bay of the Baltic Sea, near the Strait called the 


Sound, having a commodious Harbour, not bei 


diſtant above 16 Miles from the Coaſt of Sa 


nen in Sweden; 300 Miles S. W. of Stockholm, 


450 N. W. of Vienna, and 300 N. E. of London. 
The Town is about five Miles in Circumference, - 


and naturally, ſtrong, ſtanding in a marſhy Ground, 


and fortified in the modern Way. The Harbour 


is ſurrounded by Forts and Platforms, and the En- 


trance ſo narrow, that but one Ship can paſs in at 
a time; but it appears that their Fortifications can- 
not protect them againſt a Bombardment at Sea, 
nor are they always ſecure on that Side againſt the. 


Attacks of a Land Army, for the Baltic has been ſo 


hard frozen ſome Years, that the 'Swedes have 
drawn their Artillery over the Ice, and laid Siege 


to Copenhagen in the Winter; and - as the Town 
lies in a Moraſs, it is more eaſily approached on the 


Land Side in the Winter, than Summer. The Build- 


ings of this City make no great Figure, but here is 
8 and an Academy eſtabliſhed for mar- 


tial Exerciſes, and Engineering, and others for 
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the modern and Mathematics. It was 
the See of an Archbiſhop, but the Danes, 


— Lutheran Sovereigns, have reduced their 7 


and Archbiſhops to Superintendants, and 
| them of. their Lands and Revenues = 
their Power. | 
_ Bergen! is the Capital of Norway, a Port Town. 
N hieb is the Chief Ci of Pruſſia? 
3 E. Lon. 14. Lat, 32. 30. the Capital - 
of the King of Pruſlia's Dominions in Germany, 
ſituate . on the River Spree, in the Marquiſite. of 
Brandenbourg, 90 Miles N. of Dreſden, and 30 W. 
of Frankfort upon Oder. A City, that has been ex- 
ceeding improved by the late King of Pruſſia in its 
Trade and Buildings, and Canals are cut from the 
| River Spree ta the Oder on the Eaſt, and from 
thence to the Elbe on the Weſt. It has a Commu- 
cation by Water both with the Baltic Sea, and me 
German Ocean. | 
| Whith is the Capital of the Kingdow' of Naples? h 
'Naerzs, E. Lon. 15 Lat. 41, ſituate 140 Miles 8. E. 
of Rome, and 15 Va Eaſt of London, being ſeven - 
Miles in Circumference within the Walls, and as much 
more if the Suburbs are included, and contains a- 
bout 300, oo .Inhabitants, It ſtands. on an Emi- 
nence, rifing gradually from the Sea to a moderate 
Height, on a fine Bay of the Sea, 30 Miles Dia- 
meter, and the Inands which lie before it form a 
ſecure, and commodious Harbour. On the Eaſt is a 
large Plain on the further Side - whereof is Mount 
Veſuvius; and on the Weſt a high Hill, on which 
ſtands. the Caſtle of St. Elmo, and 'a Carthuſian 
| Monaſtery, from whence we are entertained with the 
fineſt Proſpett i in the World. The Corn, Wine, and 
Oil are excellent in their Kind, and exceeding «ex 
tiful; and the Air is pure, ſerene, and healt 
The Buildings are magnificent and elegant, and in- 
habited by People of Diſtinction: Nor can there 
be in any Relpet a moe OD "WI did - 
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the Eruptions of Veſuvius, and nnn ſome 
"Ugies diſturb their Quiet. i "7 


© The Dignified Clergy and Nobility Cakd King- 


85 dem are very numerous; there are 28 . 


*ricks,” 123 Biſhops, - 30⁰ Pribcrs,” Ping . 
quiſſes, and Earls. A 4x6; 
Which is the Chief City of Bulwinia' * * 
PRACGU:E, E. Lon. 14. 20. Lat. 30. the Capi- 
tal of Bohemia, - ſituate on the River Mulda, 140 
Miles N. W. of Vienna, 100 N. E. of Ratiſbon, and 
70 S. of Dreſden, It is the largeſt City in Europe, 
and the moſt populous, next to London, Paris, and 
"Conſtantinople encompaſſed with a Wall, Baſtions, 
and other Works, which render it as ſtrong as a 
Place of that Extent can be; but it is commanded 
by ſeveral Hills. It ſtands pleaſantly, ſurrounded 
by fine Fields and Gardens, and is adorned with a 
great many elegant Houſes, Churches and Convents. 
There is A. any City that hath more Nobility 
and wealthy People reſiding in it, and theſe are 
extremely polite and civil to Strangers. This fine 
City was a few Years ago Fee by the ah 31's 
and Pruffians. 
I bicb is the Capital City of Hungary? e 
PRES BURG, E. Long. 17. 30. Lat. 48. 20 the 
Capital City of Hungary, ſituated on the North 
Side of the Danube, 50 Miles E. of Vienna, and 
80 Miles N. W. of Buda. It is a large well built 
City, and ſtands in a pleaſant fruitful Country, but it 
is not of any great Strength: even the Caſtle, Which 
ſteands on a neighbouring Hill, is fortified after the 
old Way with round Twen, inſtead of Baſtions: 
But here are kept the Crown, and other Regalia, of 
Hungary. . 
Which is the Metr ofolis of the T urkiſb Empiret%; 
 _ConsTANTINOPLE, E. Lon. 29.15. Lat. 4¹. 
30. the Metropolis of the Turkiſh Empire, anci- 
ently called Byzantium, and by the Turks at this. 
Day Stamboul, but frequently by European Na- 
| bene, the Porte, being one of * ſecureſt wolt 
-- 
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moſt eomrmodious Harbours in Europe. It is ſitu. 
ated on the weſtern Shore of the Boſphorus, or. 
Strait of Conſtantinople, i in the Province of Romania. 
The City is built in Form of a Triangle, an 
the Ground riſing gradually from the Shore, The | 
whole Town appears at one View from the Sca. 
The Seraglio or Palace is built upon a Point of the 
Triangle, which runs out between the Propontis 
and the Harbour, and below the Palace are the Gar- 
dens, which extend to the Water- Side. It is ur- 
rounded by a Wall of no great Strength, about 
twelve Miles in Circumference, excluſive of Gala , 
and the other Suburbs. The Streets are narrow and 
the private Houſes mean, built chiefly of Wood, 
ſo that when a Fire happens, thouſands. of them are 
ſometimes deſtroyed; 23 the public Buildings, Pa- 
laces, Moſques or Temples, Bagnios, and Carayan- | 
ſeras for * Entertainment of Strangers, are ye | 
magnificent, The chief Moſque particularly, | 
was formerly the Metropolitan. Church Or St. So- 
phia, is ſaid to be the fineſt Temple in the World, 
covered with five extenſive Domes or Cu wg 
There is a public Market held daily at Con © 
nople for Slaves of both Sexes, where Men — 4 
Wives, Concubines, and Servants at pleaſure, who, 
have been either taken Priſoners in Chriſtian Coun- 
tries, or purchaſed, by Brokers; of their Friends. 
Theſe Brokers are generally Jews, who make a Trade 
of purchaſing Children in Georgia, Circaſſia, and os, 
ther Chriſtian or Pagan Countries, and ſelling them 
to the Turks, for no Mahometari is made a Slave 5 
and indeed they offer Freedom to their Chriſtian Cap-, 
tives of the Male- Sex, if they will turn Mahometan; 
but as for the Women, they will never part with 
them, or make them an Offer of their Liberty. It is not 
material, they think, what Religion Women are 
of, and aſtnet take Infidels, as they call them, i into 
their Embraces, than native. Turks, 

Aleppo is the Capital of Afiatic Turkey, a City . 
abaut oy Miles in n Circumference, pleafantly ſitu- 

ated 


„ The ales 805 wan: N 
ated in the middle of a fruirful Plain. Thert is 
very conſiderable Trade here for Silks, Camblets 
and Turkey Leather; and every European Nationals 
moſt has its Factors here ; 2 Engliſh Factors "are 
about 40 in Number, and live in a Quadrangle, e. 
ſembling a College, where they perform their Devo- 
tions regularly as in Chriſtendom, and at their lei- 
ſure Hours they hunt, r other. Sports wich al | 
imaginable Freedom. 
Which is the Matropolis Aon? 775 
P xx IN, E. Lon. 111. Fac 40. the Metropolis 
of the Empire of China, and of the Province of 
Pekin, firuated about 60 Miles ſouth of the "Walt 
which ſeparates China from Tartary, and 200 Miles 
Weſt of the Cang Sea, a Bay of the Pacific Ocean. 
The City is about 20 Miles in 'Circumfe 
and contains two Millions of People, which is | 
than double the Number there is in London. | The 
chief Streets are 120 Feet broad, and 3 Miles long: 
In the Shops before their Hotifis, their Silks and 
China Ware are expoſed to ſale, from one End to 
the other, and make a very beautiful Appearance. 
The Walls of this City are ſo high, that they cover 


the Town, and broad enough for ſeveral People to 


ride a-breaft ; and are ſtrengthned by ſquare Towers, 
at about a Bow-ſhot diſtance; the Gates are of 
Marble, and have a large F ortreſs built before each 
of them. The Emperor's Palace, with tile Gar- 
dens, are in the Middle of the City, being two 
Miles long and one broad, incloſed with a Wall. 
The Town ſtands on a level Plain, they hav@na 
Coaches, but are carried on Horſeback, or in 
Chairs, from one Part of the Town to anorlier; 
They have no Chimneys in their Houſes, but uſe _ 
' Stoves or Charcoal in cold Weather; nor havethey 
any Beds, but ſleep upon Mattreſſes. ; 
Nanking was formerly the Metropolis of China; 
this City is upwards of thirty Miles in Circumference, 
and very PO as well as rich; all the — WM 


» 5 
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and Manufactures of the Empire, teukic Silk, 
ſeen here in greateſt a larly Silk 
ower, ſeven Stories high, is eſteemed one of 
"Ano Pieces of Architecküre now in being, 15 ö 
ther we regard the Materials or Workmanſhi Ip. | 
Nb js the Metropoks of Perſia?” 
 I8ranan or Spahawn, E. Lon. 50. Lat 
30. the Capital city of Eyrac A 2 and of h | 
the Kingdom of Perſia; it is ſituate in a fine 
Plain, almoſt ſurrounded with Mountains at the 
Diſtance of two or three Leagues from the City, which 
is of an oval Form, 12 Miles in Circumference, and 
| ſtands 200 Miles N. of the Gulph of Perſia, or 
Boſſora, 300 Miles S. of the Caſpian Sea, 14000 8. E. 
of Conſtantinople, and 1600 N. W. of Delly. The 
Streets of Iſpahan are many of them dasz over, 
with Openin to let in the Light. The En = 
Eaſt-· India Company had a Factory here, 0 | 
Factors lived like Princes, in the greateſt S 050 * 
till the civil Wars ; but the Court, and conſequently 
1 Trade, ſeems to be removing from this City to 
Mieſched, in the Province of Choraſſan, near the 
Caſpian Sea. the uſual Reſidence of the Sha Nadir 
and his Court. 
Which is the Capital of the MogulPs Empire ? 


x 


DI v, E. Lon. 79. Lat. 28, the Capital of 


the Province of Delly, and at preſent of all the 
Hither India, in Aſla; a large populous City, ten 
Miles in Arenen eg, ſituate on the River Ge- 
mina, 130 Miles North of Agra, and 340 Sou. 
of Lahor. | 
Delly ,was the Reſidence of the preſent Mogul 
Emperor, when Kouli Kan invaded India; who. 
kept the Mogul Priſoner in it, with his Nobility and 


Generals, till he had obliged them to deliver him all © © 


the Wealth they had in their Poſſeſſion, or could 
extort from their Vaſſals and Dependants; and not 
content with this, he put ſeveral of the great Men 
to the hls ane when they did r not anſwer his Ex- 
| | "IE Pr, : 


7 


_ 


| 460 a — Scala; 


peſtaiiggs,. which occaſigning 
52 grind the Invader, he Nane the Cit | 
ſacred great Part of the Natives: after x 5 he re- 


leaſed the Mogul, having firſt obliged. him to tranſ- 


fer ſome Provinces. of India which lay next to Per- 


ſia, to that Crown, and carried away with him che 
| greateſt Treaſure that ever was amaſſed by any Con- 


- Queror, chiefly in Diamonds the - Produce of Gol- 
conda, a Province of India, which Aureng-Zebe, 
the Anceſtor of this Mogul, had wreſted from the 


an InfurreRtibn "= 


wa 


King of Golconda when he drove him from FF 12 


Throne about threeſcore Years before. 
I dich is the Capital of Egypt in Africa? _ 


Grand Cairo, E. Lon, 32. Lat. 30. See Page 4s 1 


Which is the Capital of M oleh 2 
MN o0R0Cco, Capital of the Kingdom of Morocco, 
in Africa, W. Lon. g. Lat. 32. is ſituated 200 Miles 
S. W. bf Fez. Both the City and Fortifications 


are now in a declins State, the Seat of the Em- 


pire bein e rom thence to Fez; and it s 


n to be doubted if ever it was that elegant 
which ſome old Writers make it. Cirp 
N dicb is the Capital of the Kingdom of Tunis, ; 


+ 


| Tunis, E. Lon. 10. Lat. 36, 2. on the Bar- 
bary Coaſt, in Africa; it is ſituate in a fine Plain, 
near a ſpacious Lake, 30 Miles South of the Ruins 


of Carthage, 300 Miles E. of Algiers; and. 120 


S. W. of Trapano in Sicily; a populous City about | 


three Miles in Circumference, 


Which is the Capital of Algiers Kingdom 2 3 2 


| ALGitRs, E. Lon: 3. 20. Lat. 36. 40. a good 
Port, ſituate near the Mouth of the River Safran, 


on the Mediterranean Sea, oppoſite to the Iſland of 


Majorca; it ſtands on the Side of a Hill, riſing 


gradually from the Shore, 300 Miles W. of Tunis, 


and upwards of 400 E. of Gibraltar. It is defendet 


by a Pier, or Mole, 300 Paces in Length, extendec * 


from the Continent to a ſmall Iſland, where there 1 is 
aCaltle and large Batteries of Guns. The Houſes 


5 
3 ; , a 
At -- , 
5 - 


* 


vie u. 2% ne Baglifh Slates; 


of the Town are contiguous; and computed't to con- 
_ tain 100 Mahometans, '15,000 Jews, and 2000 


Chriſtian Slaves. The Country about Algiers is 


adorned with Gardens and fine Villas, where the 
many Fountains and Rivulets are no final! Addi- 
tion to the Pleafure of the Inhabitanty'who Teſbrr 


. hither 1 in the hot Seaſon. 


Which is the Capital of the Kingdom of Tripoli? - 
TRiror E. Lon. 14. 30. Lat. 33. 50. ſituate 
on the Mediterranean Sea, 300 Miles S. E. of Tu- 


6 


nis, furrounded by a Wall and Fortifications; but its 


greateſt Strength is its Inhabitants, who are a py | 
cel of deſperate Fellows, Banditti that have fled 


Turkey, Pirates and Renegadoes, who, like thoſe 


of Algiers and Tunis, live chiefly by the Plunder of 
Merchantmen that navigate che neighbouring Seas; 
tho? the Produce of their Country would furniſh 
them abundantly with Materials to 1 with, if 


they applied themſelves to Huſbandry and Manu- 


factures; for. it produces Corn, Wine, Silk, and 


Wool, where it is cultivated ;.and they breed a great 
many Camels and fine Horſes. The Euro 

trade with them for Corn, Oil, Wool, Ly — 
Oſtrich Feathers, and Skins; but they m 

by the Slaves they take at Sea, than by any of the 
other Articles, ſetting high Ranſonis upon them, or 
torcing them to ſerve at Sea or Land, in all Man- 


more 


ner of Drudgeries. The Dey or Sovereign of Tri- 


poli is not ſo abſolute as the Deys of Algiers and 


Tunis are; for a Turkiſh Baſſa reſides here, ho re- 


ceives his Authority from the Grand 'Seigniof, and 
has a Power of controuling the Dey and levying a 
Tribute on his Subjects. The Dey is elected, * 
ever, by the Soldiery of the Place, and not a 

pointed or depoſed by the Grand Signior; and the 


Soldiers take the Liberty of removing their Sove- 7 
reign, when they ſee fit The like is practis'd 'by 


the Soldiers of Algiers and Tunis, who ſeldom ſuf- 


ſer theſe Princes. to reign long; want of Succeſs, or 
1 "0 *þ 


; of : 
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a ſuppoſed. Miſmanagement in the Admiſtration, is 


upon as a ſufficient Reaſon to reno 
and there can never want Traitors a 
doned Race of Men, compoſed of Robbers Rex 
docs, and the Refuſe of Turkey, to 


ſtruction of the reigning! 9 5 "RF 


th | 
1M 


Throne. Mk . 1 
2 * i Lad ho Bong, : th e 2 W 7 

28 8 ä — - 
Porrnm | 
IRGIL in che ninth Bock of his Epeid gen the, : 


. following noble Deſcription of true Friendſhip, in 
+ Pen Epiſode of Niſus and Euryalus: what gave © 
Occaſion to it was this: Zheas having gone in Perſon 

to beg Auxiliaries. of Evander againſt Turnus, who 


was at War with hit on account of Lavinia; Turnus 


takes advantage of his Abſence to beſiege the City in 

which Eben Tr $ were garriſon'd, The Tc 

being in the utmoſt for want of their Leader, 

5 Nilas and Euryalus, two dear Friends, then ſtanding” 
Centinels at the Gate, and 3 che Rutilians 

ſunk in Wine and Sleep, perſuade chemſelves they 


can make their Way to neas. fe Ni makes the Fro- | 
.- to Euryalus. | 
Has Fear” n (cry d Niſus firſt) this Warmth, beftow'd? 
Heav'n?- or a Thought that prompts me like # God? 7 
This glorious Warmth, my Fiend, that breaks EP Reſt? 
Some high. Exploit lies chrobbing at my Breaſt 
My glowing Mind what gen tous Ardors N e 
And ſet my mounting Spixita on a Blaze!” ?! 
| See the looſe Diſeipline of ander Train, 
The Lights grown thin, ſcarce glimmer from the "WEI 
The Guards in Slumber and Debauch are drown'd;. K 
And mark !---a Silence reigns around. 
Then take my bought! The People, Fathers, . 
2 in one Wiſh, our Leader to recall. E 
ow, would they give to thee-the Prize I _— $56 2 
(For I could reſt contented with the Fame) "a 
An eaſy Road, methinks, 1 can ſurvey . 3 
Beneath yon Summit to ec my * Prev, * 


v 
k - 
0 4 


5 a 4 
. — * * * 
* 2 x : =" 


Waal. e Cong Bott sss. * 


To whom poung Euryalus makes: this charming 
Anſwer, in Which he ſhews he is teſolv'd to tun all 
| Riſques with his Friend, and takes i ami 12 r 


once hink of leaving him behind. Lein 
The brave Euryalus, — Pride | 772 8 mY 

Fir d with the Charms of Glory, thus reply 2 x, 
And will my Niſus then his Friend alem? 55 
Deny his Share of Glory and of Fame? mi N 

4 "Ang can thy dear Euryalus expoſe | 7.90 ra OE 7 
Vn i: doo WET Te? +: © > eg 
Not ſo my Father taught his 1 6 ar 7” 
Born, train d and feaſon'd in the Wars of a 
And where the great Aineas led the Way, _ 105 

I btav'd all Dangers of the Land and Sea. 


he WY 5 2 


Thou too canſt witneſs. that my Worch is TOR 
We march'd, we r. we „ „ ſide by ("8 
Like thine, this Boſom glows with martial Flame, © 
Burns with a Scorn of rata Love of Fame; 0 of 

And thinks, if endleſs Glory en be ſought We. 
Oa ſuch low Terms, the Pfie is cheapfy 792 Pie 
Do which. Niſus makes this 3 and | 

py "Cota ford jealdvs Fears . 1 

Ti den Valour ſtand to all confeſt; 1 „ 

| 1 75 5 Danger fall he cries) on me as 4 
For this Exploit I durſt not think o thee! * N 

No hope the bleſt ZEtherial Tran 

May bring me glorious to thy Arms again w 5 
But mou the Gods deny me to ſueteed, * 
Should T---(which Heav'n avert) but, ſhould I bleed, | 
Live thou; in Death ſome Pleaſure that will five, 
Live for thy Niſus' fake, I charge thee live;; 
Thy blooming Youth a longer Term demands . 
Live to redeem my Corſe from hoſtile ne 29 
And decent to the ſilent Grave commend N 
The poor Remains of him who was thy Friend: | -* Ne 
Or raiſe at leaſt, by kind Remembrance led, Wo 
A A vacagt Tomb in Honour of the Dead, 
Why ſhould I caufe thy Mother's Soul to know 
Such. Heart-felt Pangs J unutterable Woe! © 
Thy dear, fond Mother, whe, for Love of * 
, Dar'd ev'ry Danger of the Land and Sea | 
- She left Aceſtes* Wills, and ſhe alone © + 
To f thee, her only, darling Son ! Prior. 
But | Niſus's Reaſons — n are in 
— vain: 


8 


2 
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© vain: wherefore they wait on their Generals, who were 
then holding a Council of War, and receiving their 
Inſtructions, they ſer out. Having paſt the Pe. 
mies Trenches ſafely, and finding them faſt aſleep af. 
ter a Debauch of Wine, they fall upon them and make 
a great Slaughter; but Day approaching reſolve” to 
retire, Euryalus, like moſt young Warriors, taken 
with the glittering Ions of the KilPd and Wounded; 
ſcizes, among other Things Meſſapus's creſted Hel- 
met, and puts it on his awn Head: which inconfiderate 
Action pro d fatal to both him and his Friend Niſus; 
for by it Volſcens, at the Head of a Party of Horſe, 
diſcovers them in their Retreat, upon Which they fly to 
a neighbouring Wood for Safety, where Euryalus loſes 
bis Way, nor does Niſus miſs him till he was got a 
ood Way off; but how great is his Surprize, when, 
| boldly returning in Quelt of him, he ſees him in the if 
| Hands of the Enemy? Refolved to reſcue his Friend, 8 
he throws two . Lances unobſerved, and kills two of 
their Men; which ſo enraged Volſcens, that he refolyes 
to revenge their Deaths on Euryalus, and drawing his 

Sword makes up to him; then cries out Niſus in theſe 

beautiful Words, which admirably expreſs the Confuſi- 8 

on he was in, and at the ſame time the great Power of 

aye Friendibip, gd; TS 

Me, me, to me alone, your conhae;. |, | Be 
Here ſheath your Javelins ; all the Guilt was mine. 

By yon bright Stars, by each immortal Gd. 

fe His Hands. his Thoughts are innocent of Blood ! P 

Nor cou'd, nor durſt the Boy the Deed intend;} ) 

His only Crime, and oh! can that offend? - + 1 

Was too much Love to his unhappy Friend! J Pirr. 

This did not hinder Volſcens from giving the fatal 
Wound to Euryalus, whoſe Death, and Niſus's brave 
Revenge of it on Volſcens, are painted to Admiration. 

In vain he ſpoke, for ah ! th Sword addreft | 
With ruthleſs Rage had pierc'd his lovely Breaſt. 
With Blood his ſnowy Limbs are purpled o'er, 
And pale in Death, he welters in his Gore. 
As a gay Flow'r with blooming Beauties crown'd. 
- Cat by the Share, lis hngt en the Grounds * > 
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Or ſome tall Poppy, that, 6 ercharg d with Rain, ge *& 8 3 
Bb wy faint He and ſinks: upon the Plan; 3 IN 
Bo falr, fo languiſhingly ſweet he lies, „ 
r 


No midſt the Foe: iſtratted Niſus flew :; 
8 Volſcens, and pe e. he kept in View. 
The gath' ring Train the furious Youth ſurround ; 
Dart Flows art, and Wound r to Wound: 
All, all, unfelt, he ſeeks their guilt oo A i, IA 
In'fiery Circles flies bis thund'rin TT. wth AK © 
Nor ceas'd, but found-at length » diſtant Ways 3 
And buried in his Mouth the aulchion hun 1.717500 
Thus, cover d o'er with Wounds on ev? ry * 4 4 
Brave Niſus flew-the Murth'rer, as he dy'd;  __ 
Then on the dear Euryalus's Breaſt e 1 
Sunk down, and ſlumber' d in eternal Rel. Perry. 


Thus even Death itſelf could not ſeparate theſe two 
loc Friends, to whom Virgil gives this noble Elogy, — 
Hail, happy Pair ! if Fame our Verſe can gi 8 | 
| From Age to Age, E ſhall live 1 . 5 
as hy imperial Capitol ſhall ſtand, * 
6 Lome's majeſtic Lord the — World Sage, 
Nr. 


Some beautiful Paſſage Sou Hom: E 1 17 „ ied, e 6 


. Pops. 


THE Paſſage Where Hector, before he: engages, 7 5 
takes leave of Andromache, and embraces anaXx, . 
is one of the moſt beautiful and pathetic inthe — 
Poem. | 


Hector this Fs return'd Sith Delay 3. ; 5 3 3 
Swift thro the Town he trod his former 1 3 
Thro' Streets of Palaces, and Walks of State 
And met the Mourner at the Sczan Gate. 1 
With Haſte to meet him ſprung the joyful Fair, 
His blameleſs Wiſe, Acetion's wealthy Heir. | 
The Nurſe ſtood near, in whoſe Embraces.preſt © 
His only Hope hung ſmiling at her Breaſt, 
Whom each ſoft Charm and early Grace adom, 


"” 


£ Fair as the new- born Star that gilds the Morn. . 4 
Silent. the Warrior ſmil'd, and pleas'd Do 5 
To tender 1 aiions, al his mighty 2 4 * 3 
88 ö 1 
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His beauteous Princeſs caſt a mournful Loo c ck; 
Hung on his Hand, and then dejected ivy Be, 
Her Boſom labour d with a boding Si i ES * | 
And the big Tear ſtood trembling in + Lye. 1 
0 Too daring Prince] ah, whither doſt Kg nt 
Ah! too forgetful of thy Wife and Son . | 
And thinkſt thou not how wretched we ſhall be. Mc 
A Widow I, an helpleſs Orphan he! 0 
For ſure ſuch Courage Length of Life denies, 
And thou muſt fall 1 Virttie s Sacrifice. ne 
Greece in her ſingle He eroes ſtrove in van, * 
Now Hoſts pave. thee, and thou muſt be lain |. 
Oh! grant me, Gods, ere Hector meets his Doom, | 
All I can aſk of Heav'n, an early Tomb! - * 
So ſhall my Days in one fad Tenor run, We. - 
And end with ee as they firſt begun. 
No Parent now remains my Griefs to ſnare, 
No Father's Aid, no Mother's tender Care. 


Alfter having digreſs'd, perhaps ſomewhat. too lo 
upon the Greatneſs of her Calamities, ſhe goes 2s 


Vet while my Hector ſtill ſurvives, I ſee \, 
My Father, Mother, Brethren, all-in t ECM ' 
Alas! my Parents, Brothers, Kindred, Il, *, Sos 
Once more will periſh, if my Hector fall: he OS 
Thy Wife, thy In nfant,. in. thy Danger Ae, inn 
Oh prove a Huſband's and a Father's Care! g | 
Let others in the Field their Arms empl EE 
But ſtay my Hector here, and guard his "op. l on 
The Chief replied. © That Poſt ſhall be my c=. 
Nor that alone; but all the Works of War. 
How would the Sons of Troy, in Arms renown'd,” 

And 0 roy's proud Dames, whoſe 3 lar by 

round, 

Attaint the Luſtre of my former Name. | 
Should Hector baſely quit the Field of Fame? | 

My early Youth was bred to. martial Pais, 5 79 9 
My Soul impets me to th' embattled Plains: 2 
Let me be foremoſt to defend the Throne, 
And guard my Father's Glories, and my own. 

Yet come it will, the Day decreed by Fates 
5 Rook my Heart trembles while my Tongue relates * 

he Day when thou, imperial Troy! muſt bend, 

* ſee thy Warriors fall, * Glories en. 
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And no dire Preſage ſo wounds my Mind, wo. 5 
My ee Death, the Ruin of my Kind. 
Not Priam's hoary Hains defil'd with E 
Not all my Brothers gaſping on the Shore; 4 ir 
o Andromache | thy Griefs I dread ;, 1 r 
I ſee thee trembling, weeping, captive led!” f 
In Argive Looms our Battles to 5 
And Woes, of which fo 1 © Pars With 1" 
Io bear * Victor's hard 1d Comtiltands,- or bring 
The Weight of Waters from Hyperia's Spring-. 
| There, while you groan beneath the Load of Life, | 
They cry, Behold the mighty Hector's Wife! © 
Some haughty Greek, who lives thy Tears to e, 
Embitters all thy ous by naming me, 
The Thoughts of Glory paſt, e Shame, / 
4 Gries, th waken at the Name! 
| T lie cold before that dreadful — * Ws 
Pro's with a Load of monumental Clay?” 
Hector, wrapt in everlaſting Sleep 2 
Sal neither hear thee fi gh, 1 
Thus having ſpoke, thy illuſtrious Chief of Tr 
Stretch'd bis fond Arms to claſp the lovely Boy 3. 
The Babe clung crying to his Nurſe's Braff, 
Scar'd at the dazzling Helm, and nodding Cit, 
With ſecret Pleaſure each bold Parent ſmifd, 
And Hector haſted to relieve his Child,. 
The glitt' ring Terrors from his Brows unbound,” 
And plac'd the beaming Helmet on the Ground. 1 
| Then: kifs'd the Child, and lifting high in Air, £2 
Thus te the Gods preferr'd a Father's Prayer. 
O chou whoſe fills th' etherial Throne, 
| And all the dea Pow'rs, protect my Son. 
e Grant him like me to purchaſe juſt Renown, 
| To guard the W N to defend the Crown, - 
Againſt his Country's Name War to gp, 
And rife the Hector of the future Age! 
So when triumphant from ſucceſsful Toils, _ 
Of Heroes flain, he bears the recking Spoils,* 
Whole Hoſts may haib him with — — 
And ſay, This Chief tranſcends his Father's Fame 3 
Whilſt pleas d amidſt the general Shouts of Troy, 
= Mother's conſcious o'erflows with Joy. a 
bf, e ſpoke, arid fondly gazing on her > + 
2 3 the pleaſing "0 to her Arms} 
* 4 2 ww” 
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4 


all, and governing all. 
Care Fe 


Fiction of 0 Urns, thus,” 


. e I | 


Solt on her fragrant Breaſt the Babe ſhe laid, oi: , . Ay 
| Huſh'd to Repaſe, and with a Smile ſurvey'd z-- = 5 N . PEP! 


2 


The troubled Pleaſure ſoon chaſtia d ' 
| She mingled with the Smile a aer ear e 


Homer plainly owns a: Hyvidence prehalng over 


vidence over 


| Such is alf che Gods' rei Decree, er. wat 
They, only they ate bleſt, and on . N i e 


Two Urns by Jove's high 22 ve ever ſtood, 
The Source of Evil one, a one of Good: 5 


- Bleffings to theſe, to thoſe diſtributes Ils 


From thence the Cũp of mortal Men he fi 4 15 * 
7 be . 


To moſt be mingles both: The Wretch See 
To taſte the Bad e. curs'd indeed: 0 44 
Purſu'd by Wrongs, re Famine driv* n. tk 


He wanders K 5x5 of ab and Heyn. hg 


Tiis God who gives Reputation, Renown, and Vic- - 
tory. Hector leaves the Neis, e n took 


Courage from him. n 
I joy to mingle where pb Battle Fs 22 yt i * 


And hear the Thunder of the foundi! 33 


But Jove's high Will is ever uncontrol d, 2 1 hes 


The Strong he withers, and confounds the Bold; 92 


Now crowns-with Fame Onppight Many. and now 5 X — 


Strikes the freſh Garland rem th 


ictor's Brow«: - E 
Agamemnon repreſents to Achilles, that as all 


derived from God, he ſnould not be Hau hey. 


Strife and Debate thy refs Soul employ, 


GH Wars and. Horn are thy ſavage Foy. 
f 


A 


1 Yd give it 0 in a nen ” , en e een 


bs * 
Mi 


thou haſt Strength, *twas Heav'n that 2 OY ego. 
For know, vain Man, thy Valour is from God.” Porz. 


Diomed hopes to conquer Hector if God aſtiſts him. 


Hector alſo S his Contdengs: in nds nd wo to 


chilles, | 

T know thy: Perce to miſe ſuperiot * 1 4 5 
But Heay'n alone confers Succeſs in War 
Mean as J am the Gods may guide my Dart, 


hs 


e. deſcribes, the watchful 
bind, Oy, the Win 


mn, es 


_ Tis worth wiitle' 'vblebve whit Homer fays' of 
the Efficacy of Prayer, Where Phoenix' endeaFours . 
appeaſe the inflexible Rage of Achiles Ta 

__ Now be thy, Rage, thy fatal reizen d. * — - A >. . 3 
A cruel Heart ill ſuits a manly , 5 
The Gods (the only Great and only Wie) 

Are mow'd by. Off rings, Vows and Sacrifice, 2 
Offending Man their high Compaſſion wins, 7 
And daily Prayers atone for daily Sins. FR 125 | 
Prayers are Jove's Daughters of Westi Race, > 
Lame are their Feet and wrinkled'is their F ace, . 178 
With humble Mien and With dejected Eyes, & 
Conftant they follow-where Injuſtice flies. IP 2442 of 


Injuftice ſwift, erect, and 3 | 1 
Saas wide Earth and tramples o 7 = Su be 
While Prayers to heal her Wrongs move-ſlow: behind: 121 
Who hears theſe Daughters of Almighty Jove, e 4 
For him they mediate the Throne above 
When Man. e the humble Sir they make, „„ 
The Sire revenges for the Daughters Sake; * 
From Jove commiſſion d fierce Injuſtice den N 
Deſcends to puniſn unrelenting Men. bk 22469 
Oh let not headlong Paſſion bear the Sway, TP 
Theſe reconciling "Goddeſſes obey.. Ie ni ne 
Due Honours to the Seed of Jove belong, 
Due Honours calm the Fierce, and bind the 88 


Cato ſolus, fitting in a thoupbiful Peſture: In his 
Hand Plates Book. on the Immortality of the * * 
drawn Sword an the Table by bim. 3 P 


IT muſt be ſo Plato thou reaſon'ſt well! 
Elſe whence this pleaſing Hope, this fond bebe, 

This Longing after Immortality ? 5 

Or whence this ſecret Dread, and med Horror, 1. 0 
Of falling into Nought? Why: ſhrinks the 80 

Back on herſelf, and ſtartles at Deſtruction ? , N 
TI is the Divinity that ſtirs within us 3 W - 
is Heaven itſelf that phints out an Hereafter, i 
intimates Eternity to Man. 5. CEL 
Eternity] thou 'plealing dreadful Thought? 4 

Thro' what Variety of untry'd Being, 

Thro' what new Scenes and Changes muſt we 9 

The * th -unbounded Proſpect lies _ me; ta: ES 

3 883 | 7. 


* 


4 * 
4 , N - 465 tes * 2 N * 
1 — nl bath, Cad * 1 - off * r 19 4 N r r * 2 
TY > 2% hs * - OY * * ? * 9 8 2 > * 
k 1 * 3 * mn q 


— . 
: 


- Boe POWs; Clouds, and Darkneſs, * enn. 
Here will I hold. If there's a Power above. us, Ros Oy. 
* (And that there is all Nature cries aloud 8 Be 
8. Through all her Works) he muſt delight Vie; 15 

And that which he delights in muſt be happy. 

But when! of Conjectns—Thia ut was' made for Czar, 

I'm weaty — This muſt end em. 

- [Laying bis Hand on his Sword. | 

Thus I'm , d My Death and Life, ' © 

My Bane and Antidote, are before me. 

This in a Moment brings me to an End; 
But this informs me 1 ſhall never di. 

'The Soul, ſecur'd in her Exiſtence, GGG 

At the drawn Dagger, and defies its Point. — the 

The Stars ſhall 2 away, the Sun himſelf 

Grow dim with Age, and Nature fink in Fuer 

But thou ſhalt flouriſh in immortal Youth, 

; Vnhurt amidſt the War of Elements, 

_ Mn The Wrecks of Matter, and the Cruſh of Worlds. 
„ What means this Heavineſs that hangs upon me? 
This Lethargy that creeps thro” all my Senſes? ? 
Nature opprefs'd and harraſs'd out with Care, © 
| Sinks down to Reſt. This once I'll fav her, e 
That my awaken'd Soul may take her Flight, 45 
Renew'd in all her Strength, and freſh with Lito, Kg 
An Of ring fit for Heav'n. Let Guilt or Fear 
Diſturb Mar s Reſt: Cato knows neither of en. nie 
ien in his Choicn to/fleep or die. Ls 


38: RID DI z. 


* NOR Fm nor Subſtance in my Being ſhare, 
Im neither Fire nor Water, Earth nor Air; 

From Motion's Force alone my Birth Fun: | 
I neer can die, for never was alive: 1 8 
And yet with ſuch extenſive Empire rei gg 
That very few eſcape my magic Chan. 
Nor Time nor Place my wild Excurſions bound. 
T break all Order, Nature's Laws confound ; © 
Raiſe Schemes without Contrivance or. Deſign, 
And make apparent Contradictions join: 
Transfer the Thames where Ganges Waters roll, 
Unite th? Equator to the frozen Pole; 
Midſt Zembla s Ice bid bluſhing Rubies glow, 


3 And Britiſh Harveſts bloom in Scythian Snow 3 | 


— 
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pu n en nde Selolar.. 


Cauſe trembling Flocks to ſkim the raging : 

And fealy Fiſhes graze the verdant Plain; 

Make light deſcend, and heavy Bodies riſe, 

Stars fink-to Earth, and Earth send the Skies. 

If Nature lie deſorm'd in wintry Froſt, . 

And all the Beauties of the Spring be loſt, | 
 Rais'd by my Pow'r new 3 decks the — 

And ſmiling Flowers diffuſe their Sweets around. . 

F Ln ne the Tomb, ys 5 

And oft anticipate the * | Pe Ed 

Convey Offenders to the fatal Tree, | 

When Law or Stratagem have ſet them fre. 

 Aw'd by no —— my roving Flight can foar 

Beyond Imagination's hr Ca Pow'r: | 

I view each Country of the ſpacious Earth, 

Nay viſit Realms that never yet had Birth 1 

Can trace the pathleſs Regions of che Air, 
And fly with Eaſe beyond the 2 Sphere ; gy Hy 

So ſwift my Operations, in an Hour oe” 

12 Foun or build a TO Wr. | 
Play Tricks would puzzle all the Search Wu. 2p 
And ſhow whole Volumes that were never writ, 

In ſure Records my myſtic Pow'r's confeſt, & 
Who rack'd with Cares. a haughty Tyrant's Breaſts ö 

Charg'd in prophetic Emblems to relate 
Approachin * Wrath and his peculiar Fate. 

Oſt to the Good by Heav'n in 3 ſent N 
I've arm'd their Thoughts againſt ſome dire Event; 
And oft in Chains preſumptuous Villains bind, 

And. Youre e Mind. 


* 


4 Definition of Ge dee 6e 0 Hepitaſi.| "God 
intends Happineſs to be equal.” What the Happineſs. of 


4 jp l . 
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Individuals is. Riches, Honours, Nobility, Greatneſs, and 2 . 
Fame, ſo far as they contribute to the Happineſs of the 


Poſſeſſor, are the ſole 1ſue of * which 1 N 5 
tutes Happineſs, | 


OH Happineſs, ple I End and * 3 

Good, Pleaſure, Eaſe, Content! whate er thy Name, 
That ſomething. ſtill which, prompts th' eternal Sigh, _. 
he which ye bear to live, and dare to die, 


1: 
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TA The b Engliſh Scholar 
Which Kill ſo near us, yet et beyond us Hes, i 
OC''erlook' d “, ſeen double, by the Fool, * Wie. 1 
Plant of celeſtial Seed ! if dropt below, n * 
Say in what mortal Soil thou deign'ſt to grow?ꝰ 

Take Nature's Path, and mad Opinion's "ug 5 * 

All States can reach it, and all Heads conceive: 

Obvious her Goods, in no Extreme they dwell ; | 
\ There needs but thinkin right, and meaning well; 

And mourn our various . as we pleaſe, 
_— is Common Senſe, and Common Eaſe, 

Know all the Good that Individuals find, 

Or God and Nature meant to mere Mankind, 

Reaſon's whole Pleaſure, all the Joys of Senſe, | a 
Lie in three Words, Health, Peace, and Competence. 

But Health conſiſts with Temperance alone; 

And Peace, O Virtue ! Peace is all thy own. „ 
The Good or Bad the Gifts of Fortune ein; N 
But theſe leſs taſte them, as they worſe obtain. ! 

To whom can Riches give Repute, or Truſt, 
' Content, or. Pleaſure, but the Good and Juſt?” 

Honour and Shame from no 1 riſe: 
Act well your Part, there all the Honour lies. 
What can ennoble Sots, or Slaves, or Oowards? 
Alas! not all the Blood of all the Howards. 

Who noble Ends by noble Means obtains, W 
Or, failing, ſmiles in Exile or in Chains, $9000] 4 
Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 
Like Nerds that Man is great indee. 

All Fame is foreign, but of true Deſert; e 
Plays round the Head, but comes not to the Heart: 5 
One ſelf-approving Hour whole Years outweighs | 

Of ſtupid Starers, and of loud Huzzas. 

Know then this Truth (enough for Man to ods ). 
& Virtue alone is n below.” Pope's Efl, on Mao. 
40 hays" place Happineſs in any T excluſive 
Virtue ; Ag uble by i 2 who —_ — Thing 1 5 N a 
_w_ wit 4; Virtue in procuring Happini/t, - Wars. 99 


r. Thomſon, in his elegant and vhiloſophical 
—— on the 5 Nen, afrex deſcribing the a adds 
theſe beautiful Lines : 2 


Falſely luxurious, will not Man Ls; ; 
. * from the ed of ** OY 


7 


14 
wo 
o Þ 1 
= 


Part Il. ehe met db * 


The cool, the fragrant, and the lent Heu, z. 23 28 
To Meditation due and ſacred Song. r 
For is there aught in Sleep can charm the Wiſe) + it 
Nr TRI; TEE i 
| The fleeting Moments of too ſhort. a Life? 1 Y$6l 
Total Extinction of th — — hten'd Soul; e 
Or elſe, to fev'riſu Vanity alive, | 
 Wilder'd, and toſſing thro? diſtemper's Dreams, 
Who would in ſuch a-State remain 
| Longer, than Nature craves; when ev'ry Muse 
And ev'ry blooming Pleaſure wait without 
To bleſs the * e R 
„ver. 66—579. | 
A Prayer from Mr. Thomſon's Winter. | 
FATHER of Light and Life! thou Good rel. 
O teach me what is good: Fontan e OE 
Save me from Folly, Vanity, and-Vice, 
From ey'ry low Purkuit And feed my Soul 72 
With Knowledge, conſcious” Peace, and wa pure, 5 
Sacred ſubſtantial, never· fading Bliſs. il 1 


The Univerſal Prayer. Ds d Opt. au. 


| FATHER of All! in e Age, 
In evry — ador d, . 
By Saint, by Savage, and b 
4 1 I or Loi! | 
Thou Great Firſt Cauſe, leaſt underſtood : 
Who 5 * y Senſe confin'd | 
To know but this, that Thou art Good, „ 
And that myſelf am blind;z 
Yet gave me, in this dark Eftate, . | 
To ſee the Good from III; 
And binding Nature faft in Fate, | | 
Left free the Human Will. „ 
What Conſcience dictates to be "WY oP 
Or warns. me not to do, . 
This, teach me more than Hell to ſhun, 
That, more than Heav'n purſue, 
What Bleſſings thy free Bounty gives, 
Let me not caſt away; , 5 
For God is paid when Man receives, 1 5 / 
ET ON | | 


* 


* 
— 4 


— — 


Or think Thes Lord alone of Man, 


in dete ugh an.. ba 


Vet not to Earth's contrafted Span =} 
Thy Goodneſs let me bound, I 
| When thouſand Worlds are . 
Let not this weak unknowi Hand 
Preſume Thy Bolts to throw, , 
And deal Damnation round the Lala, 84 
On each I judge thy Foe: | | 
If I am right, oh teach my Heart e 
| Still in the Right to ſtay; | $96 ak 
If I am wrong, thy GAC impart a tA 
; To find that better Pte, | R$ 


7 Save me alike from fooliſh 


| Or Der Diſcontent, a 75 4 
At ought th Wiſdom has deny'd, 3 
Or ought thy Goodneſs lent. 5 3 
Teach me to feel another's Woez =» 1 
To hide the Fault I fee; : 


Thit Mercy 1.© — 


ercy thow to me. on raul 
Mean tho' I am, not wholly fo, | 
Since quicken'd by * Breath; 
Oh lead me whereloc'er I go, N 
Thro' this Day's Life or Death, - 
This Day, be Tons Bad Bore any; Lott. e 
All elſe beneath the Sun „„ 
Thou know'ſt if beſt beſtow'd or not, „ 
And let Thy Will be done. 35" 
To Thee, whoſe Temple is all Space, 2 
-, Whoſe Altar, Earth, Sea, Skies, * 
One Chorus let all Being raiſe! | 
All Nature 's Incenſe + OO . 
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PART te THIRD. | 4 


An EncLisH GRAMMAR, 
By Way of Queſtion and Anſwer. 


In 98 are many new Obſervations and als Rules 
for Spelling entirely omitted by other Grammarians. And 
amongſt other Improvements in Etymology, there are a 

| few ſuccinct Rules, which teach, by the Terminations of 
Words, the Etymon of moſt of the EncL1sn 
a nn Latin, or French. : 


The Whole containing what is neceſſary to the Knowledge 
of the Ex ol isn Tongue i in 8 ap and . 


in general. 
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PART. the THIRD. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


Ia Foun PART s. 
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121 1 


ine. of e nd its a” 


gut. WI AT is Geier Anſer. G 
is the Art of expreſſing the Relations 
of "Words" in Conſtructing, with due Quantity in 
Speaking, and Orthography in Writing | 
8 ls, that a C Irammar, of whatever Lan- 
age, s the Art of Speaking and Writing that 
gu anguage well : So the Engliſh aL 180 & to 
and write the Engliſh Language rightly. 
How many Parts has Grammar? A. It has four, 
Orthogra hy, Etymology, Syntax, and Proſody. . 
What does Orthography teach? A. It G 1a we 
to ſpell or write every Word with proper Letters; 
Nation, not Naſbun; Oration, not Oraſbun; did; 155 
dud; Foot, not Fut; Tomb, not Toom, Cc. What 
does Etymology teach? A. Ie teaches the Expoſition 
or Kinds of Words, their Derivation, Change, Ang 
logy or Likeneſs to one another in any Langu 
What does Syntax teach? A. It teaches the right 
Placing or Joining of Words together in Sentences. 
What does Profody teach? A. Profody teaches the 
Accents and Quantities of . and the Art of 
making 6; | | 


x 8 \ 
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6 u. cet g wi. Part . 
PA RT + enn 5 


5 NA < 18 H A P. kin « 1 . 
O the Lettern. 


os 


Wa is a Letter? ' Anſw. A Letter is the; 


Mark, or Character of an unco 
Sound. Hot r 


Tongue? A. Tony abcdefgbijklmno_ 


2qrstuvwxys.” | How ate they divided? 4. 


Into Vowels and Conſonants. What is a Vowel 4 8 
A. A Vowel is a Letter, which makes a full and | 


ect Sound of itſelf, without adjoining any other 
ter to it. How many Vowels are there? A. There 
are five Marks for Vowels in the Engliſh Tongue, 


@, e, i, 0, u, and (y) at the End of Words for (ie), 


Y is alſo a Vowel in the Middle of W ords, but 


2 — Words 98 have (3) in the Middle, are of Greek 


9 Hoy many general Sounds have each of 
Vowels? 4. Each of theſe Vowels has two ge+ 


f oy Sounds, that is, 4 long, and a ſhort Sound. 


How is the ſhort.Sound made | A. By adding 


7 
final or ſilent % at. the End, as. B Bad, Babe; » Bere; 
Fir, Fire; ro 


nerally ſhort in all other Poſitions. 


§. 1. Dn Properties, and Provom- | 


cCiation f the Vowels. 


FJow many Sounds has the Vowel (a)? 4. It .. 
has hug 1. It is ſounded broad like (aw) be- 


fore I, ld, rd, Ik, and betwixt (w) and (7); 1 
bald, ward walk . war, warm, Sc. 2. It is ſo 


| like (ai) in came, Fame, Ware, Age, &c. and this is its 


long Sound. 3. It has a'ſhort Sound, which is pro- 7 
nounced very rapid, and is expreſſed in Man, bad, _ 


How | 


Ang, Hand, ce 


Robe ; Tun, Tune. So When theſe 
Vowels end a Syllable they are uſually long, but 8. 


Z A AmnmnraecainGcs trio _ acre. 
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. e 
three...” 1. Its ſhort and moſt general Sound, which 


ſharp;-is expreſſed in Bed, fed, let, met, Wc. 
ys 2h Sound; which is like (es). ig expreſſed in 


Eve, here, Peter, Beſom, &c. 3. It is ſounded like To” 


ſhort (a) in Gbent, Perſon, Verſe, fc. I's 
Do you obſerve nothing elſe nn 2) © 1 


obſerve: chat (2) alone at the End of Wards ha no 


Sound of its own, but is altogether ſilent, as in mate, 
bave, loves" Race, We. except in the Article (te 
which is wrote with a ſingle (e) to diſtinguiſh it from 
the Pronoun (ibee), and ſome Hebrew, Greek and 
Latin Words. Hebrew Words, as Je e, Hage, Mamre. 
Greek Words, as Penelope, Andromache, Euridice, Can- 
dace, Cataſtripbe, Gethſemane, Eunice, Nee, Phebe, Derbe, 
Pbenice, Salome, Salmone. Latin Words, as Simile, Pre- 
 munire, and the Word Celemene. E kmle 1s ſeldom | 

pronounced at the End of other Words, N me, de. 
ſhe, we, and ye, found, and were written (ee). 

Wbat do you mean by (e) final? A. Final or lent 
e) ſeryes only to lengthen the Sound of the foregoing 


Vowel, and is never pronounced, nor increaſes the 


Number of Syllables. Does it always lengthen the 
Sound of the foregoing Vowel? A. No, final (e) 
does not lengthen the Sound of the foregoing Vowel 


after two Conſonants; as Badge, binge, weage,” diſs ö 


charge, converſe, Sc. exce 8 e, * v4 
haſte, taſte, bathe, ſwathe. $1 o * 
What further Power has final 6% A It ferves | 
alſo to ſoften (c) and (g). What ſoft Sound gives 
it to (c) A. It gives it every where the Soun 0 | 


(5); as Face, Race, Diſgrace, Countenance, Sc. w 
are ſounded as if they were wrote Faſe, Diſgraſe, &c. 
What Sound gives final (e) to (g)? A: ſ giv it 

every where the Sound of (j); as Page, Rage, Bag- 
gage, c. which are ſounded as if they were wrote 
Paje, Raje, Sc. 

How many Sounds has the Vowel (i)? A It has 
three. 1. It has a ſhort Sound, n 

1 \. 0 


» 
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OY The Complete .  Stboldr bad UT: 
Sound of (ee), and is expe in did, will, in,"which, 
' bid, &c, which Sound it has in Maginzive, Machint 
Cc. 2. Its long Sound is like the Pronoun (7), and 
is expreſſed in Fire, Mice, Mile, Mire, Sc. 3. It has 
cg — like obſcure (u) in fri, Bird, Shirt, Dy Se. 
Obſerve, that (i) is always 19 before ( * as , 
nigh, Night, Sc. before (nd), as min, wi 
before (gn), as Sign, "Deſign, Se. and 9 NG 
mild, wild; except guild, build, "weve the ticds BONN 
of (3) is expreſſed; It is likewiſe . founded: long in 
po ou: Names before (ab), as Jeremiah, Hezekiah, Wc. 
| ut in other proper Names it is always ſounded ſhore g 
before a Vowel, as Miriam, Ariel, Eliabz. 
How many Sounds has the Vowel (% A. It has | 
" fire. 1. It is expreſſed (o) ſhort in God, Rod, rot, got, 
* "6s. + - It is ſounded (o) long in Roſe, Globe, Profe, 
Sc. 3. It is ſounded like (00) in Rome (the City) 
and in — prove, do, doing, Womb, Tomb. 4. It is 
ſounded like ſhort (i) in Momen, Flagon. 5. It ſounds 
like obſcure (u) in come, ſome, Conduit, conjure, Attor- 
ney, ' Conſtable, Monmouth. O is ſilent, or but very 
weakly pronounced at the End of theſe Words, As, 
Citron, A Tron, r: Hutton, her Maus, * 
Parſon, c. 
How many Sounds has the Vowel (2) 1 A. It fins . 
three. x. Its ſhort. Sound, which is expreſſed in out, 
cut, Gun, rub, &c. 2. Its long Sound, which is ex- 
preſſed in Lute, Muſe, Cure, Tune, Sc. which long 
Sound is made up of, and ſounds (ic). 'g. It is 
founded like ſhort (i) in buſy, Bufineſs, — Burial. 
Obſerve that (u) is never ſounded after (g), when a, e, 
or i follows it; as Guard, Guardian, Gueſt, guild; 
Guilt, Guide, Sc. And at the End of Words both 
(u) and (e) are ſilent aſter (g), as Hague, 8 
py League, Sc. except Ague, argue. 


9. 2. Of Diphthongs or double N 9 


HAT is a Diphthong? A. A Diphtho 


the Ang of two Wehen in one Sylla "ble. 
| TION 


- an — — — 
n ͤꝛRA⁰»⁰·:m p r 4 5 eel tet. ot 2 — — 
” a " oath. \ : a 8 9 93 * 
* * 
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pan I. — Sclere. * 
How many are 8 A There ate 
twelve Diphthongs in the Engliſh Language, viz. ai, 
au, ea, ce, ti, en, ie, aa, 01, 00, ou, utc Are there 

more called Diphthongs ? A. Yes, 1 
which may be . ot Dipht 
e 
im | uſe they are only 
wrote at the End of Words, to e the Sounds 


* X 
" oY 1 * FI 6 dts — * * 
* Wy Ng 7 * 
oY "> 
n 5 
9 
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7 


viz. , 


of the proper Diphthongs chey repre nts as ay; is l- PF 


ways wrote at the End of Words for ai; , for ei; 
oy, for oi; u, for ui; aw, for au; _ * 1 ow, 
: or . And ſome of theſe 1 nn roar n 
expreſs the Sounds of the owels 7 * * 
6 Words; which ſee in the Spelling. ä 


2 on the Power) and various Sounds A 
1.1... - Diphihongs. 5 
WHAT Sound has 4 and. ay 2: MS 
ſounded like (a) in Care; as fair, Day, e, But the 
_ (4) is loſt in Villain, Calais. - Ai in Hebrew Words has 
a proper Sound of both the Vowelss . 


ba-t, C. 


FLA 


ao alſo 


What Sounds have a and-aw? A. They have the 4 ; 


ſame Sound that (4) has in all, call; as Aul, Caul, 
Awl, Cawl. Au is no Diphthong in ſome foreign 0 
Words as Emma-us, Kaen Stamſia-us, Es 
na- um. 

Hove many Sounds has 66.2, A, It has four. 1. 1 
ſounds ſhort. (e) in Beard, Breaſt, Head, &c. 2. It 
ſounds (a) long, as fear," /wear, wear, bear," Sc. 
3. Like (a) ſhort, as bearken, Heart, and Words de- 
rived from it, as hearty, beartleſs, &c. 4. It ſome· 
times ſounds like long (e), as in appear, Arrear, &c. 
Ea is no 1 in Hebrew, Greek, or Latin 
Words. Hebrew Words, as Gebe-a, Xadeſb- 
Barne- a, Kirjath-Je-arim, &c. 2. In Greek Words, 
as Ceſare-a, lde-a, The-atre, Gene-alogy, empyre-al, &c. 


3. In Latin Words, as Cre-ator,. Cre-ation, Fenge-ance, | 


Wee W Be-atitude, deline-ate, &c, Nor is 
Hh i. b | 


- 4 6 
o . 
. : - 
7 * 
— — 7 
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 &c. Ee is no 
We ompounded ith ve, and abi, 
Words co wi We Os e | 
Pre-eminonce, dc. 


which Kind 
if they were written did, applies, &c. le is allo gene- 
vo parted in. Words derived from the Latin; as C#- 
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: (en) an een 
| N pre. advert, 


d with gr x as Pre 

pre- admit, RET 
88 A. It has . 

the French and Scots give to (i); as ſee, ſeem, been, 


or is it, a Diphthong in 


e ant aan ? A Th „ 
Gans Soak; like long (4), as reign, feign, eight, they, 


Whey, &c. But ei founds long (e) or (es) in deceive, © 
Deceit, &c. and it is ſounded like ſhort (a) in Neigh- 
Jour. Zi is no Diphthong in Words com 
with ve; as Fe-iterate, re- 


— 
Words De- N. De-1/m, De ig. Aube. It, Aale zin 24 


the-iſm. 


What ſound oi and oy? A. They have a mixed 


Sound, which is never varied; as Oifter, boil, Boy, 


Troy, &c. Oi is no Diphthong in Words compounded | 
with con, (u) being always left out; as Co-ition, co · in. 
tide, * nor 3 excing may tes: go- 


ing. 
What le ow 7: 4 It ſounds («) long, as few, 


| Dew, &c. Note, that en, though it has che fame 
Sound- as ew, yet it is no Engliſh Diphthong, but 
properly belongs to the Greek, it being found no 
where elle but in Words of Greek Origin, and from 


the Latin, as neuter from neutralis. 


What ſounds ie? A. It ſounds like (ee) in Fiend, 
Field, Frontier, &c. but (e) ſhort in ferce, prerce, & c. 


which latter Sound it has generally before two Con- 
fonants, but before a ſingle Conſonant it has generally 
the former Sound like (ee). Je is no Diphthong in 


Hebrew Words, as Abi-ezer, Eli-ezer, &c. Nor in 
Words ending in er, as Di- er, Carri-er, &c. Nor in 


Words _—_ in ed and eth, as di-ed, appli-eth, &c. 
Words are generally ſounded ſhort, as 


ent, 


& 


in Hebrew Words; as Be. 


c. Nor in cheſe 


e * 4 hd N +4 * 4 * 
Q 
4 Er-. 1 


tor, co-ogulate, 


„ 
* * [7 
= E 


& 5 * 1 * 


e, Ori-ent, Duet, So ky Soc th, Praty, e. ”7 | 


It ſounds — _ (8) : 


being only. added to — (a) found long: ſup+ 
plying the Want of final or filet (el, wa ging 
the ſame, Sound, as in Cloak, Cloke ; Taad, Tode, 


Oa ſounds: like, (au) in brogd, abroad, Graat ; — 5 it 


is never wrote-at the End of an Engliſh Word. Os 
is no] in Hebrew Wards, as Gi/49-4, Ze, 
ce. 6 68 ceedu- 
What ſounds 9% A. It has the ſame Sound the 
Conſonant (w) has in all Words; as Heed, good, Foa, 
&c. but it ſounds (u) ſhort in Blood, lad, Footy Sopot; 


or in 


and like (o) long in Door, Har. Qs is ho Diphthong 


in Words derived from the Hebrew, Greek, or Lata: 25 
as Boom, Ca-as, ca- operate. | n 
What ſound n and ow? 4. 


They been tmp 


Sounds; the: firſt Sound is compoſed of both (e and - 


(1) ; a8 in Lauſe, Mouſe; Fowl, Town, Oui, Sg. 


2. In ſome Words the Sound of (o) is entirely ſunk; | | 


as in Soup, Strowd, &c. and in other Words -— 
entirely filent, as know, ſow, low, Snow, &c | 


What ſounds ui ? A, It bas three Sounds. 5 


ſounds (#) in beg ile, og, diſgui ſe, &C. | 
ſhort, as 1 68035 ball, build, Conduit, Guild: ford. 


* 


5.3. Q Triphthonge.. 


Har is a Tuhchong? 4 1 5 
the Meeting of three Vowels in one Syllable. 
How many Triphthongs are there in the Engliſh 
Language! | 
ſounds (ew) in Beauty, but (o) long in _ 2. Lan 
n eien 3: 1 2 r 


8 9.4. 


on 


. * wann ** oro * 9 Conde ! * "3 2 * or "oh ** 3 1 

*4 . . " \ 7 * x VC K P as Sas > 7 . * 
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* 5 A.- NE: nds (wn) in Pops ad _* 7 
thr) i Toyo, Lo A and le) ſhort in Gearge. — - | 


3. & long, as in Nn, Recwt, Fruit Sec. q : 4; >. 


4. There are” three. 6 


by * 2 4 mi Deer a 
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1 'Of the. fingle Conjonants. .. 9 hs 
ran is a Conſonant? A. A Conſdnant . a 
Letter, which cannot make à perſect Sound 
uno. adding ſome ſingle or double Vowel either 
before or after it; as ib, or be; eat, or Tea; and there- 
fore derives its Name from conſounding, or founding 
together, with the Vowels: Nevertheleſs it may be 
defined a Letter ſhewing the ſeveral Motions and 


the Sounds of the Vowels are variouſly determined. 


A They are twenty-one in Number, U df Þj {* 17 
 mnpqrstuwsyz. How are they divided! 


are called Liquids. What i is a Mute? A. A Mute 


Vowel. Which are they? 4. Bedfytp gt. 
What is a half Vowel ? A. A Half Vowel is a Let- 


Tieres His ks A or Breathing 
1 and (/) and (ww) are Neutrals, both articulate 


Sounds, - eſpecially (w) which Patty every where (90), . 


8 and ſhould be ſo pronounced. 


Can all theſe Conſonants begin aj end a Syllable 


A. Yes, except 5, w, y, always begin, but never end 
a Syllable, as James, War, Youth. 2. A never begins 


a Syllable but in a few proper Names, as Xerxes, Xe- - 


nopbon, Xanthus, &c. 3. N, v, 2, never end a Syl- 
lable without à final 05 do Over them, as pique, give, 
raze. But I obſerve that (w) and (y) end many 


Words, as ſow, -blow, now, Sky, try, Envy, &c. A. 


But then they end theſe Words as Vowels, not as 
Conſonants: For when (0) ends a Word it is a Vowel, 


and when (ww) is incorporated with either 4, e, or 0, it 
is a Vowel, as aw, ew, ow, which are Diphthongs, 


and 
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Configurations of the Parts of the Mouth by Which 
How many in Number are the ſingle Conſonants? | 


Into *: $6 and half Vowels ; four of the half Me 5 
is a Letter which cannot make a Sound without a 
ter which makes an imperfect Sound without any 


Leeiter added; as (5) is expreſſed by Hiſling, (7) by a 
Quivering of the Tongue. Which are they? . 


—_ 


a a i. 4a fo rc tw Hoot _ 


a. r rd 4 Ibo. Boda a. ai a. a 


— 1 5 \/ 
* 
= 
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one Syll | 


Do we pronounce. theſe Conſonants right, when => 
ſay bee, cee, der, &c. A. When we pronounce them 
ſo, we don't expreſs the Conſonant by itſelf, but al- 
ways pronounce a double Vowel with it. What is 
the right or beſt Way of pronouncing them? A. 


The only beſt Way of pronouncing them, is to ex- 


preſs the true or natural Sounds they have in the Pro- 
nounciation of Words, that is, their mute Sounds: 
For every Word we pronounce in Reading or-Speak- 
ing, is juſt a quick Repetition of the mute Sounds of 
the Conſonants, the Vowels in all Words making the 
Voice to be heard, and alſo making the Mutes con- 


ſound with chem, as they could make no articulate 
Sound without them. 


What Configurations or Motions : are ten made 1 


the Mouth, or what Parts of the Mouth are employed 
in pronouncing o r expreſſing theſe Conſonants? A. 
There are five different Parts of the Mouth employed 
in exprefling the true or mute Sounds of the Conſo- 


nants; viz, the Teeth, Lips, Palate, Throat, and 


Noſe. Thoſe that belong to the Teeth are called 
Dental or Teeth” Letters; thoſe that belong to the 
Lips are called Labial or Lip Letters; and thoſe of 
hg Palate are called Pala Letters; and thoſe of. 
the Throat are called Guttural or Throat Letters; 


and thoſe that are ſounded through the Noſe are called . 


Naſal or Noſe Letters. | 
What is. the. mute Sound of 2% —. 
What Parts of che Mouth are © employed in the 

Pre 
* r mute Sad of the Conſeant. 


B. The mute or natural Sound of (5) in all Words is very like 


the Sound of the Syllable (75) ; but to pronounce it truly, firſt put 


the Lips together, and try with the Lips thus cloſed to pronounce 
(+6), Which is impoſſible, but 1 in this Motion we hear the Sound ox 


exactly. 
C. Its mute Sound is like the $yllable (ic); en wee noc 
(ie) below the Voice, i its mute Wer is exatl expreſſed by ea 
| 3 3 


End of a 


« 


n wget eu ns. aN 
r . The Lips ; derte it iy 1e. 
ial or Lip The Queſtion may be repeated V 


nm 


Conſo - 


che Tongue lſe io th def Teeth, and 4 f Compreſſure of 
in the Throat, K, and g, ve PR COR 


3 of (id); to pronounce this truly, 2 | 
otion. 


Tongue to the Roof or Palate of the Mouth, and in this 
ery to pronounce li), by this the mute Sound of (4) is heard 


. Late nity expreſſed by firſt pr the 
Teeth — te under Lip, and blowing bat ff; in * 
its true Sound is expre and a 80 covered. v ” 
When this Syllable is whiſpered. - Be ſure. with ths a "wi a 
other, to make the Motion the Sound. e 

G. The mute Sound of (g) is expreſſed by a Comp 
Breath in the Throat; it is very like the Sound of (ig), 

H is an Aſpiration or Breathing ; it is pronounced by 
with open Mouth, as it were to pronounce 7 ihe Syllable (5 below 
the Voice, reſting upon the Vowel as ſhort as pofflble. 


Ex by bs doth Letters (age). 
is near the Sound of (z/); it is pro 7 
Tongue to the Roof of the Mouth, Rast in this otion Ty Gb. 
| _—_ (i), its Sound will be heard exattly. 


* 


M. Its Sound goes through the Noſe 4 it is expreſſed by firſt pit. 


the Li — and in this Motio 
and will be beard ed) DONE 


IX A1 reflects through the Noe its 2 is expreſſed 
putting the Tongue to the Roof o the Mouth, and in this 
try I ronounce (iz) you have it exactly. 

ts Sound is mach like the Sound of Jö when thi Syllable 
is whiſpered; it is expreſſed by firſt putting cloſe. to pa 
and ſuffering the Breath to force them pin; no Soun will be diſ- 
covered, but what is made by the Separation of the Lips. 

R. It is pronounced by a Quivering of che Tongue, and is near 
to the Sound of (ir). 


8 is 222 by Hiſſing; its Sound is exaAtly like two 7's at the 
ord, as Ne-fs, left. 
T is near the Sound of (it), when this y hc: is is pronounced 
below the Voice; it is exactly expreſſed ning te 
will be Tang TI 


the Palate of the Mouth, and the mute qund 
by letting a ſmall Breath force it from the Roof . 92 
is near the Sound of (20); it is expteſſed by 


upper Teeth upon the under Lip, and trying to Pond 1), by poting Bd 


. Ann to each 


— 


. 
* 


of the | 


J is every Where pronounced like ſoft (g in Ginger, which is | 


we 


* | g 
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Conſonants. Since you hate given me the true 
Sounds of all the Conſonants, and the Parts of the 
Mouth by whick they are expreſſed, tell me alſd 
which of them all you obferve to have the moſt viſi - 
ble Change made upon them as to their Sounds. A. 


C, and g-. What obſerve you as to (c)? A. Chas ay, 


always its natural hard Sound when it goes before a, o, 
1, J r, t; as came, come, Cup, clear, creep, alt, &c. But 

. has an unvaried Sound in all Words, like fog) ; this Conſo- 
nant goes before all the Vowels except (a), and before (+), tough 


it be not ſounded, as Vrarh, My, &c. It likewife follows, as 2 


Vowel, a, 6, o, and unites with the ſame into the Sound of the 
double Vowels aw, ew, ow; as well as (8) 3 as /awv, new, /ow, &g. 
It alſo goes before the Letter (5, though it be really ſounded after 
it; as <whin, what, which, that are ed Hen, hwat, bwi 
and ſo our Saxon Anceſtors uſed to place it. 
A. The Sound of (x) is near the Sound of (ix), when this Syl- 
lable is pronounced below the Voice ; it is up of (4) and (i, 
and is pronounced (4/5). 2 n 


je 4 | 
Ay x os ag as it were, the Syllable (Iz), #roiding 
to ſound fs — poſſible. 7 To o 
Y has two Sounds, ſometimes like long, ſometimes like ſhort () 
when it follows a Conſonant it is a Vowel, and when it precedes 
a Vowel it is a Conſonant: And though it ends many Words as a 
Vowel, yet it can end none as a Conſonant; ſo ( only precedes . 
Vowels, and chiefly a, e, o. In the Middle of Words it is not aſe 
7 a Vowel, except in Words of the Greek Origin. Now, although 
have inſerted theſe Syllables, to which the mute or natural 
Sounds of the Conſonants ate nearly alike in Sound, they are not 
to be depended upon as their real Sounds, but only the mgheſt Re- 
preſentation of My Deſign by them | 
thoſe, who, even when they have made the proper Motions of the 
Mouth, as directed, might be at a Loſs to know, whether th 
ronounced them right or wrong: But when they have a nigh VE 
— 1 as eee 
e, can hardly miſs them. only Dependance, ore, 
is u 2 pro ditions and Configurations of the Parts bf the 
Mouth. Another Help is, to take two Letters, .as'a Conſonant 
3 — Vowel, thus (5a), ahh han rows 2 CRE = 
(ab), and pronounce ti y or 0 erve | 
you begin and end the Sound of (5), aA wha Moridps there are 
made in the Mouth by it; and ſo add a third, thus (544), which 
you will find, when you pronounce them ſingly, to be, as it were, 
nearly (iþ-a-;b) ; but if pronounced truly, will be (bab). And ſo 
one may vary all the Conſonants after the ſame Manner; as, if © 
2 to have the ou 1 97 of #,1 ** it thus (/>a-t), | 
pronouncing (tha) by itſelf, an 108 | | 


only to. aſt _ . 


N ' b N 4 
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before e, i, y, or before an Apoſtrophe, it ſounds al- 


ways like (5); as Cell, City, Cypreſs, plac'd for placed, - 
Sec. When the hard Sound of (c) comes before ( t 
(i), then (&) is always put in its Place; as kept, kill, 


. Note, K is never wrote before 6, 0, u, 


” What obſerve you about (g)? 4: G keeps always 
Its natural hard Sound when. it goes 
1 Gold, Gun, &c. But when it comes before e, i, 


3 a er ()] as Gender, Ginger; Gypſy, judę d for 


Ar But how ſhall 1 be füre to nog in whit. 
0 


rds (g) keeps its hard Sound? A. G its hard 


Sound in al Engliſh Words, that is, in all ſords not 


derived from the Latin or French; as in give, forgive, 
 beget, begin, togetber, geld, get, ild, &c. Ant in all 


other Words that come from them.” And Whenever 


two gg's come together, they are both hard, though 


(e) or (i) follow; as Dagger, ſtagger, begging, bugging, 
c. except . Suggeſtion, exaggerate, W | 


or three Conſonants meet rogether we call them 
double . 0 and of theſe 


initial, the ſecond final double Conſonants. 

| How many in Number are the initial double Con 
| ſonants, or thoſe fit to begin Words? A, They are 
forty-one in Number, and are neceſſary to. be under- 
ſtood, for the better Knowledge of the Diviſion of 


Syllables. Repeat them? A. Bl, br, cb, c , 
ar, dw, N. fr, gl, gu, gr, kn, pb, pl, pr, rb, ſe, ſb, 


A, hh, jm, n, p, hq, 1 fo, th, tr, tw, wh, wr, by, 
el, ſer, for, ſol; Ip, fr, thr, thw. The final double 


3 are abqut ſeventy” in Number; vide $. 4. i 


Pag. 
Obſerve, that all the initial double Conſonants bes 
gin Words with their natural Sounds, except ch, phy 


* 


4, e, u as 


3, or an Apoſtrophe, this hard Sound is melted into 


4 tur is a double Conſonant 2 Wöbeg two | 


| ome are fit to begin 
| Words or Syllables, others to end only; call the frſt Xa 


. 1 F * if 99 td 
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 Shep-herd, Ma- bam, 


* " 
* 


þ, th. - What Sound has ab? A. It ſounds (tb, 


ſounds þ? A. It ſounds every where the ſame, 
and is wer ag Sound of 2 _ £ 
| pered; one its true Sound inning W 
with it, thus, b-ame, ſb- ate, ſb-are, or ending, as 
 la-ſh, guss, ge-ſb. What Sound has pb? A. It 
has every where the Sound of (/), except where 
are parted into two Syllables in theſe three Words, 
| Clap- bam. What Sound has 
(tb)? A. W has both a hard and a ſoft Sound; its 
hard Sound is near like the Syllable (ich), when (ib) 
is s and is expreſſed in think, though, thought, 
through, &c. Its ſoft Sound is nigh to the Syllable 
(itbe), when pronounced out, and is expreſſed in theſe, 
thoſe, the, thee, that, there, and when (e) follows it, as 
ſwathe, breathe. This double Conſonant proves very 
uneaſy. to * 0+ few-of them ever pronoun- - 
cing it well: For theſe three Things,' they ſay, teſe 
tree Tings, or deſe dree Dings. (SE... 
What ſounds (wh)? A. It ſounds every where 
hoo ;, for although (w) be wrote before (5), yet (40) is © 
always ſounded after it, as who, what, &c. which is 
beo, hwat,. or hoo-0, hoo-at. „ 
What obſerve you about the double Conſonant 
(gh)? A. I obſerve that it is never ſounded. in the 
Middle, nor at the End of Words, and that (i) is. 
always ſounded long before it; as Sight, might, fight, 
Agb, nigh, high, ! "ty, &c, But (2b) takes the 
Sound of (V at _ I Tr as laugh, 
tough, enough, cough, rougb, Trough ; read laff, tn 
enuff, coff,, ruff, Troff. 5 | i N 


= 


What Tounds (ch)? A. 8 Where has it 


this Sound? A. In all Words originally Engliſh, and . 


generally in Words derived from the Latin; as Chick- 
en, Children, choſen, cheriſh, Cheſnut, Chaſtity, Charity, - 
&c. But it has a ſoft Sound, like (%), in Words de- 
rived from the French; as Debauch, Debauche, read 
Debeqſh, Deboohes Ge. in Words of Steck Origin, 
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and is expreſſed in cheap, -chear, chooſe. + What 
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and in Hebrew Words, the (5) is loſt; as, Chrifh 


_ Chriſtian, Chriſtianity, Chronology, Chemiſtry, chryſtaline; ; 


Sc. Achiſb, Abimelech, Ariftarchus, Elimeleth, Jericho, 
Nebuchadnezzar, & . e e 
What Sounds (pb)? 4. —. What Sounds 


0 1 vn, 


(6)? A. —. What is the hard Sound of (% 
A. ——, What is the ſoft Sound of (4b)? 4 


— What Sounds (uh? 4. * 


Rules for the true Spelling, and tight Diviſion of 'th 


Syllables of long Words, 


AXTHAT is a Syllable? A. A Syllable is a com: | 
| inct Breath; as 


VV plete Sound uttered in one diſti 

ſo, of, in, which, good, Eartb, &c. What is the Uſe 
of Letters? A. Letters ſerve to make Syllables, and 
Syllables Words, Sc. What Letters can make a 
Syllable ? A. One ſingle, or one double Vowel only; 
or any one of the ſingle or double Vowels joined to 
any one of the ſingle or double Conſonants, can make 
a Syllable. Cannot one, two, or -more-Conſonants 


make a Syllable? A. No Number of Conſonants can 


make a Syllable without a Vowel; as Str ng#b can 
make no Syllable of themſelves, but if I put in (e) 


betwixt (7) and (n) thus, Strength, it makes a Sylla- . 


ble and 1 Word: And therefore as many Vow- 
Els, ſingle or double, as are found in a Word, of ſo 
many Syllables does that Word conſiſt, which are ne- 


ver above ſeven. or eight, and few Words have fo 


many; as good, one; Jeem-ly, two; In-form-er, three; 
per- pe- tu- ale, four; de- po pu-lat- ed, five; So-lemm-I2- 
a. li- on, ſix;  Tran-ſub-ften-ti-a-ti-on,' ſeven; Jn-com- 
pre- benaſi- bi- li- ty, eight. But what is the Reaſon 
that there are two Vowels in good, and but one Syl- 
lable? A. Becauſe the Diphthong (as) makes but 
one Syllable, having but one diſtinct Sound. But 


's N. B The above Ellipſis denotes, that the Scholar muſt give 
the Sound of all theſe double Conſonants viva voce. | 5 
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 Syllables? A. Betauſe the final of lent (e) ſerves 
only to lengthen the Sound of the foregoing Vowel, 
and is never pronounced, n nor increaſes fes the Nutnber 
of 'S Uables. 


lable. 
What is a Diſſyllable ? A. A Wore of two Syl- 
lables ? A 


__— is a Triffyllable ? A. A Word of three Syl- 
ES | 
9 drs is 4 Polyſyllable? A. A Word of many 
1 
| "How many 7 81 Rules have you fot the doe 
Divifion of Syllables? A. Five. 1 
Rr x 1. dd A y le Conſonant comes between 5 
two Vowels, t goes with the laſt Vowel in dividing 
the plate, as date ca-bal, de- cay, Glo-ry, Event, 
Mou. nun, a-bove, a- mong, A. bidb, &e. | 
Rur 2. When two Conſonants meet in "the Middle 
of a Word, between two Vowels, which are not proper 
to begin a Word, they ate 25 gh in 2 the Syl- ' 
lables; as Wed-ding, c-cent, Vir gin, Mut-ton, But-ter, | 
irum-pet, bar-gain, &c: IE, 
RuLs 3. When two or three Conſonatits meet be- 
_ tween two Vowels that are proper to begin a Word, 
then they go with the laſt Syllable in the Diviſions 
as de-prive, Er. ler. dent, Bro-ther, re-prieve, * | 
Ta- bret, re-ftried, &c. 
RvLe 4. When three or four Conſohants meet 
_ tween two Vowels which are not proper to begin A 
Word, the firſt Conſonant is always kept with the firlt 
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hat is 2 Monofyllable? 4 A Wort of one ls 9. 


Syllable i in the Diviſion; as ſub-tra?, 9g gravate, afs 


fit, Con-gruity, con firus, in. ſcribe. 

Rol 5. Where two Vowels of different Sounds 
meet in the Middle of Words, they are parted in di- 
viding the eke as Li- ar, re. al, l, Tri-al, L- 
en, Be-ing, * a 


8 Have 
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Have y 2 Toppſions tions from all theſe 
Rules? =” Yes; 

always kept with the firſt e 3 88 ex-att, alf, f. 
8 ex-ult, — 10 a W 

| Compounded Words are ways ſpelt as * 
: Gmple: 3 —— Craſt nan, Gold-fmith, Gazing Hock, 
Ship-wretk, tranſ-at, diſ-unite, un- cual, &c, © 
3. Derivative Words are always ſpelt as their Pri. 
mitives ; thus tempt, tempted; ſecond, * ; covet, 
covet-ous ;, form, form- ed, &c. | 

Have you no Exceptions from this Rule? 4. 1 
1. When the Primitive ends with a Vowel; and the 
Syllable which is added begins alſo with a Vowel, then 


the ol Vowel is always. dropt, and the Sound ak the 
: 5 ing Conſonant is ſoftened by the ſubſequent 


owel; as Ape, ap-iſh ;, Fame, 2 love, lou; 
ive, Civ- er; nove, mov. ing; hate, bat. ing; dance, 

danc- ing; trifle, trifi-ing", bubBle, bubbl-ing, &c. _ 
| Obſerve, that all derivative Words ending in (ing) 


| areattive Participles formed of Verbs which are their 


Primitives,. and where the leaving out. (4) in this Par- 


ticiple would cauſe any. Confuſion in the Senſe, it is 
better to retain it; as from the Verb nge, write fnge- 


ing, and fnge-eth, to diſtinguiſh it from /inging, and 


 fing-eth. But it is to be oblerved, that this (e is not 


drape before (able), as adviſe, adviſe-able ; deſire, defire- 
able; agree, agree- able; change, change- able, &c. 


But what if the additional Syllable begins with 2 | 
Conſonant? A. If the additional Syllable, which 
makes, the Derivative, begins with a Conſonant, then 


the Vowel in the Primitive is always retained, accord- 
ing to the Rule of derivative Words; as love, love- y; 
lite, Lite- nes; fine, ſine- iy; Jime, time-ly, &c. 


What is your ſecond Exception? A. When the 
primitive Word ends with (y), it is changed into (3) 
in the Derivative; as Duty, duti ful; crafty, Ga. 


neſs ; angry, Angri-neſs 3 ; Emvy, envi-ous, &c. But 85 
is retained before the Vowel (i); as , tetify-ing, 


"I 555 | 


492: | essig aa. N 
contrary to the firſt 4 4 | 
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pant Un 1 Wen Seb 1 
1 2 envy, e . a . 


Ang, 

What is your third Excepgiond. 4. When a Word 
of one or more Syllables ends with a fingle Conſonant 
and no Diphthong goes before it, and the Accent lies 
on the laſt Syllable, then that Conſonant is always 
doubled in the Derivative; as man, man-ned; pen, 
pen- ned; fan, fan- ned; fiir, ftir-red ; vin; tin- ned; fin, 
fas Kan t drop, dropping 3, tun; 10m 
ned, &c. 

What further Help ſhall Ihre to know when a 
Word of one Syllable, that ends with a ſingle Conſo- 
nant, muſt have that Conſonant doubled in the Deri- 

vative? A. By obſerving always that the Vowel in 
the Primitive-muſt be ſhort, which cannot be but'by 
doubling the Conſonant: For if I ſpell the Word tun, 


in the Derivative, tuned, inſtead of tunned, the Vowel. | 


will be long, and read teuned. So if I ſpell the Word 
fin, in the Derivative, fined, inſtead of fed, the 
Vowel (i) will be long, and not only wrong N but 8 
have a different Signification. 

And how ſhould I know when a Word of An, 
than one Syllable, that ends with a ſingle Conſonant, 
ſhould have that Conſonant doubled in the Deriva- 
tive? A. By obſerving, according to the Rule, if 
the Accent lies on the laſt Syllable, and if ſo, then 


the Conſonant mult. be doubled; as prefer, prefer-red; 


compel, compel- led; "acquit, acquit-ted: z \ omit, omitted; 
defer, defer-red, &c. But when the Accent is on the 
firſt-Syllable, the Conſonant is not doubled, but Tpelt 
according to the general Rule of derivative Words 

as profit, profit-ed; rep bunter ing; Plunder, Plunder. 
ing. 

What do you mean by primitive and derivative 
Words? A. All Words are either primitive or deri- 
vative, ſimple or compound. What is a primitive 
or ſimple Word? 4. Such as is not formed of any 
other, as Man, good, Hope, kind,” &c. What is a 
derivative Word! A. It is a Ln or 72 

or 
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A or lente 5 
the ſame; ſuch as able, al, ance, ary, ate, ad, m n 6 45 


el «th, ing, iſb, iſm, if, ite, leſs, bs neſs, „ 
What is a compounded Word? Ac It is formed of 


two or more ſimple Words, as Wheel-wwright, Ship» 
wreck, Sabool· maſter ; or of a ſimple Word and a Syb 
lable * a 1 ſet n ow" 1 


Oo the Prepoſitions that are ed in * Comp 0 
Elis Words. * . 5 ** 


WHAT ate the Eng) gih Prepoſron uſed in che 


I Compoſition of Engliſh Words ? A. 4, 9, fer, fore, 
mis, over, out, un, up, with. 


What does a ſignify? . A. It Geniges © mee 85 


on, or in; as - foo, a-ſbore, for on Foot, on Shore. © 
What ſignifies bo? A. It ſignifies about, as in be- 
ſprinkle, that is, to ſprinkle about x to i, i. e. 4 
tir about. 


What fignifies for? A. It- e or deprives, as 
for-bid, 1. e. nga ee i. e. * 


feek it any more 


| What does fore ſignify ? A. Ir ſignifies as much 45 


before, as to fore-ſee, i. e. to ſee before it comes, to paſs; 

| to fore-bode, 1. e. to tell before it. happens.” 

What 'fignifies mis? A. It is always uſed in a bad 
Senſe, and denotes Defect or Error; as Miſgdeed, i. e. 
an ill Deed , to miſ-take, i. e. to take it wrong; #0 2 
uſe, i. e. to uſe ill. : 


What fignifies "00? 4 i kignifies Superiority, 


as 10 over-come, to over #7 y Kc. 
'* Although this is not the Place where the Prepoſitions ſhould 


be inſerted, their proper or uſual Place being in that Part of 


Grammar called Etymology ; yet when we are _ of com- 
pounded Words, 21 wore "2 8 Scholar ſpell 25 e them in 
an excepted Way from the five general Rules for 3 Diviſion od 
Syllables, it is highly neceſſary that they be not onl y barely OY 
merated and got by Heart, but alſo that he truly ba 
Ve and Sigmficancy. | 
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What Ganifies and? 4 Cu. ſignifies 40 geri. 
exity or Excellency in any Thing, as 10 fn, in . 
1 to out- go, &c. 


hat ſignifies un? 4. It denotes Negation, and 


N not, 2 i. e. not pleaſant; un- 
| i, e. not woriby, &c. 


e 4 Ic always denotes Mo- 
tion upward, . i. e. the Land that is high in 
reſpet Je qo 


is bi 
„a ge with? A. With ſignifies agginf, d 


nb i. e. to ſtand againſt; it ſometimes „ | 


hes. as much as from or back, as to with-bold, i, e. 
to hold from one; to with-draw, i. e. to Fee from or 
back, &c. 

What are the Latin edo ids uſed ! in the Com- 
poſition of Engliſh Words? 4. 4b or «br, ad, ante, 
circum, con from cum, contra, de, dis, di, e, ot en, en, 
enter, extra, in, inter, intro, ob, per, 0 pre, Ius. 
prerer, re, reiro, ſe, fub, fubter, ſuper, trans. - 

What ſignifies ab or ab? A. It Anlass from, a 
denotes Separation or Parting ; as 10 ebſ-tain, to al 
ohiſh, to ab-dicate, &c. 

What ſignifies 2d? A. It hanifics to or at, as 1 
vocate, Ad- verb, Ad- vent, adjacent, &c. 


What ſignifies ante? A. It ſignifies before, as Aute- : 
cedent, that is, the foregoing Ward; to ante. "a, i. e.. 


to date it before, &e. N 
What ſignifies circum? A. It lignifies «bout, 88 as 


Circum-lacutian, i. e. 4 round about Way of ſpeaking ; 


Circum-vallation, i. e. 4 Ditching about, &c. 

What ſignifies con? 4. Con from cum ſignifies 4 
or together, as Con-vocation, 1. e. a Calling or Meeting 
together; Colloquy, i. e. 4 T alking with or together. 

What ſignifies cantra d. A. i denotes Oppolition 
or Contrariety, and ſignifies againſt, as 10 conira- diłt, 
| ſn, & e. to Kaan or — * of ue 1% 4 Fer. 
on, &. 
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. The legs i a, Pak W 
What ſignifies de? + A. It ſignifies a Kind of Mo- 


is e as de- fle, that is, a filing of or from; 40 | 
de-camp, that is, to move the Camp Fer Ke 


What ſignifies dis? A. It benitte Difference, Se- 
' 23 or Diverſity, and every where gives a Signi- 
a 


tion contrary to the Word it is oompounded Wick; 


as diſ-agree, i. e. not to agree . diſ-believe,” i. e. not to 
: believe Diſ-advantage, i. e. no Advantage, ke. 


What ſignifies di? A. It has hardly any other ve 
than the extending or ſtretching out the Senſe of the 
Word it is W rd as fo di-reft, to Ami. 5 


1 What ſignifies e, or ex ? 4. Eee ignition ah 
| as Event, i. e. the Falling out; to e-jett, i. e. to caſt 
duft; to ex-clude, i. e. to ſout our 3 to ex-tinguiſh,” LOW 10 


PE ont, &c. 
What ſignifies enter? A. Enter comes from the 


French entre, and Mr from the Latin Foley, i. e. N. 


tween. © 
What ipnifies extra? 4. It ful beyond, over 
and above, as extra- vagant, i. e. beyond Rounds ; extra- 
ordinary, i. e. beyond what is ordinary, &c. 


What ſignifies inter ? A. It ſignifies between, as 0 
inter-vene, that is, to come between ; Inter-vat, i. e. * | 


Space between. 


What fignifies intro? 4. 1 enges within, « as ts | 


2 introduce, i. e. to lead or bring into, &c. 


What ſignifies 0b? A. It ſignifies againſt, as 0b- | 


facle," i. e. what ſtands in the Way or againſt, &c. 


What ſignifies per? A. It ſignifies through, and 


' denotes Excellency or Exceſs, as per-fefF, i.e. throughly 
| done; per-forate, i. e. to pierce through, &c. 
What ſignifies poſt? A. It Genifies after, as Poſt- 
fſeript, i. e. written N a poſthumous Work, i. e. 4 
Work publiſhed after the hubs Death. _ 
What ſignifies pre? A. It ſignifies before, as to 
pre-meditate, i. e. lo think of or meditate before, &c. 
What ſignifies pro? A. Ir —_— or or forth;, 
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but it has alſo a great many other 3 as 10 pro- 


S. NN T 1 


* 2 \ 1 


Put I. ee 97 3 | 
fiſts Seca omger, ee. What ifies preter ? « 
4. le-fgniies apai, ua Preter-aturch, . ©. age © 


Nntine 
Wh Ggnifies re? A. It Lgnifies again, and ge- 
nerally imphes a repeted Action; as to re-pete, i. ler. INN 
ſay over Again; to re-lapſe, i. e. to fall W. gain i 10 ; 
re- turn ic e. to come again. E 
What ſignifies retro ? A. It ſignifies backward, 2 | 
retro- grade Mvtton,. i. e. 4 Gat backward. , 5 
What ſignifies. /e? A. It without, uf : 
bs” e A. I 1 _ 
t as 10 
ſub-ſcribe, chat is, to write under; 10 Au.. 10 
„ e . 7 4.1 fignifies under; as 
Ines er c > 8 
ſubter-fluous, i. e. under, &c. * 
What ſignifies ſuper / A Ir fignifies Ion, over ot | 
above, as Super ſcription, i. e. the Writing upon a Let- 
ter; ſuper-fluous, i. e. over and above what might be. 
What ſighifies trans? A. It ſignifies over. or be- 
yond,. as 10 tranſ-port, i. e. to carry over; 10 tranſ- 
greſi, i. e. 0 go beyond : And. it ſignifies, in a great 
many Words, the moving from one Place to another, as 
to tranſ-plant, to tranſ-poſe, Tranſ migration, &c. In 7 OY 
other Words it denotes be Changing of one Thing ins 
another, as to tranf: form, 10 trax/ fer =" | 
What are the chief. of the Greek P tions uſed | 
in the Compoſition. of Engliſh Words? Fo - A, anm- 
phi, anti, per, po, meta, peri, ſyn. 5 
' _ What. ſignifies a? A. A ſignifies not, as. Anony- 
mous, that 1s, without or not baving 4 Name; Anarchy, ' 
that is, without Government. 1 agnes ah, — 
What ſignifies amphi? A. It on every — 
What ede anti? A. It ſignifies again, as . 
ticbriſt, that is, one who is in Oppoſition to or n 
Cbriſt; Antagoniſt, i. e. one wwho is againſt vou. $ 
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lber, as Syned,” that is, 4 Convocation or Meeting 
tber; - Syntax, "i.e. C onftruttion, or the right CT of 
Wards together in Sentences. - x 


N N * 3 5 * as 5 . PERY 1 A * * 9 * ” * - * ; * * 6 


What fignißes byps ? A. It ignifies" winder.” 


What llembes meta? A. It. fignifies the fans > 
Frans, i. e. beyond ; or elſe denotes he Changing of one 


Thing into another, as Meta- . * 9 k e. 
Tranſ-formation. 


[What Soniiies pen? 4 Ir Ggmiies: algen, 
What ſignifies „n? A. It ſignifies, with: or — - 
lage: 


N. B. The Prepoſition con ha often (n) left out, 

co-eternal for con-eternal; and ſometimes the (#) i is 
part (J), as Col-loquy for Con-loquy. 

What further Rules have you for the true Spelling 


of Words? A. 1. There are ſeveral Letters in Wotds 
which are not pronounced, and yet muſt be wrote; 


becauſe the moſt of theſe Words are of foreign Deri- 
vation: As, 1. A is written,. but not pronounced'in 


-  - Pharaoh, Marriage, Parliament, 2. I is Written, but 


not pronounced in Evil, Devil, Veniſon, Saliſbury. 3. 


O is written, but not pronounced i in Nicholas, Carrion,” 
Chariot. 4. U is written, but not prbnounced in in- 


tituled, Guilt, Guile, guide, Gueſt, guild, diſguiſe, guard, 
Guardian, Plague, League, Catalogue, Decalogue,' Syna- 


1 gegue, Epilogue, & c. 5. B is written, but not,pronoun- 
ced in Debtor, doubt, mb, Plumb, Lamb, Thumb, Comb, . 


Womb, Tomb, Bomb. 6. C is written, but not pro- 
nounced in Vittuals, Indiftment, perfeft, Schiſm. 7. D 


is written, but not pronounced in Wedneſdgy. 8. G is 
written, but not pronounced in'deign, reign, feign, fo. 


2 , ſovereign, offien, defign, reſign,” confign, En- 
Campaign, &c. 9. H is written, but not 
e, in Honour, Hour, Herb, Heir, honeſt, 1 
Hoſt, Afthma,: John,” Thomas, Scholar, School, ſchataſtic, 
ſebeme, gheſs, Ghoſt, Rhodes, Rhine, Rhone, . 8 


 Rhime, Rheum, rheumatic, Rheumatiſm, exbauſt, exhort, 
KRhadamanthus, Rheteric, Rhetorician, rhetorical, rbeto- 
ricate, Rhetorians, Rhetorications, Rhinoceros, Rhubarb, 
e W * * Chemi- 


, 


wr phe er Schilat. rat! *. 4 


Derr 
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leriun, not RefleBion, &c. 
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20 Chemith..chenical, Ghryfolom, geen Chronalagy, 
| Chronologicsj chronological, Cbronolggiſt, Chronologery 

ronegram, Chronicles, chronical, Chromatics, Chroma- 


 tifm, Chroma, Chriſtopher, Chriſt, Ctriftion, Chriſtmas, 


ifianity, Chriſtiani/m, Chriſtendom, Cbimera, chimes 
rical, Chirurgen, Chirurg, Chaos, Catan h, \Chate+ 


cbiſin, chatechize, Chatechiſt, and others of Greek Ori» 
gin; as alſo at the End of all Hebrew Words, as Je. 


remiah, Hana Nebemiab, Nc. 10% Ling writ. 


ten, but not? pronounced: in Briſtol, Lincoln, Hol. 
Bern. II. Vis written, b not pronounced in 
the Words Autumn, ln, condemn, | Hymn, damn, 
contemn, ſolemn, Miln, Kiln, 12. P is written, but 
not pronounced in Hſalm, Receipt, Symptom, ſumptuous. 


P ſhould not be wrote in \ theſe Words, Redemtion, Af 


ſumtion, Preſumtion, there being no ſuch Letter in the - 
Original, and therefore it is to be wondered how it 
came to be firſt put in. The Word Accompt is read 
Account. 13. S is written, but not | pronounced, in 
Ile, Hands Lie, Carli, Viſcount. 
2. Re Words ſhould be ſpelt according to their 
as complete, repete, extreme, not compleat, 
&c. - 2 Connexion, Wee, e * 


* 


ut 


* The Scholar, when he has got the IN EY ; 
and ean ſpell them truly, ſhould be told their Signification, that he 

may know'what he does ſpell. Care muſt be taken likewiſe, that 
he ſpell well all the Words which are for Examples on the ſosse 
going and following Rules, with their n and that he be 
teazed and croſs-examined every Rule, whereby one may 
know if. he truly b thei For a bare Repetition will be” 
to little Purpoſe, unleſs we take ſo many Words of each Rule, 
and make him - them ; aſking his Reaſon why be ſpells ſuch 
a Word ſo, or it might. not be ſpelt ſo and ſo? Then he. gives 
for his Reaſon, the Rule to which ſuch-a Word belongs. "Next to 
E him with an Exception from that Rule, of which 

may be inadverted, and ſpell it according to the Ryle; but if 
he ſpells it right, his Reaſon is, becauſe it is an Exception from 
ſuch a Rule. 80 to proceed in this Manner, A 
n . Buſineſs e 


Fon Ha ES: 1 e an 


, 


Jo The Complete Serb mar N a | 
3. All Words that end wir the Sound of the half 
0 Vowel (1), though they might ſeem to be td 
by (), yet are always to marked with (e); 
damnalle, ſtumble, humble, acceptable, pickle, fickle, 14 
bridle, ue, truffle, bogle, -ople, inveigle, 2 trample, 
tittle, bottle, &c. not dammabil, ſtumbil, & Except 


from this Rule Evil, Devil, until, inftil, Corn, 
N . 


aun 


All Words which end with the hafd: Sound & 


1 fo have (ue) always marked after it; as Hague, 


Plague, Rogue, League, Vogue, Prague, Colleague, Ca- X 


talogue, Decalogue, Prologue, Fatigue, Synagogue, &c. 


by ta few Fry going as dig, Dog, dug, 22 
| ;th Bog, Bug, Wit, — Whig, 7 wig, Plug, H 4. | 


Sar 8 tag, Wag, Frog, tug, Mug : 
Heb wad eaſily diſtinguiſhed; as are alſo theſe Words 
which end with the ringing Sound of ang, ing, og 
ung; though (g) at the End of ſuch Words is not 


heard. but we pronounce accordin, armin, for actord- 
ing, affirming; ſo. dancin, Playin, fingin, Ann, 8 


dancing, playing, &c. But although Tongue, Harangue 
end, with a ringing Sound, yet they ore (ne) after (25 


g. When the Sound of (J) or ſoft (g) comes at the 


End of a Word, it is always expreſſed by (ge) or (d#e);. 


as Page, Rage, Baggage, Knowledge, ecke Weage, 
Hedge, &c. though the (4) in Pledge, &c. is ſuper- 
fluous, and ſeems to have been put in to ſhorten the 


Sound. 

6. Theſe Words marked with ( 7) at the End, 
Bargue, Pique, antique, publique, oblique; Relique, is thi 
French Way of Writing, who uſe (u) becauſe SY 
have not (E); but the Genius of our Langu 


quires them to be marked with (c) if Monoh ables, | 
as Back, pick, and with (c) only, if more one 
Syllable, as antic, Relic, public, &c. & is a very | 


we ſhould by all Means ſhun cloggin our Words with Con- 


ſonants, and eſpecially ſuch as are of no Uſe: For even (4) at he 


End of Monoſyllables is needleſs, were it — chat they would 
* bare without it; as te write bac, boc, * back, pack, &c. 
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part m. The Complete Bag Scholar.” ou. 
uſcleſs and ſuperſiuous Letter aſter (c). and Wau 
not be wrote at the End Leer Af eat one Syl- 
lable, (c) being always hard when it ends either a 
Fyllable or Word; as Arithmetie, Logic, Mathematics, 

Frederic, Nl + ge prophetic, ruſtic, Muſic, & 

7. The Letter (7) is always doubled at the End "x 
Menoſyllables, as Ball, Bell, Bill, Boll, Bull, fell, tell, 
well, &c. But if a Di phtho, goes before it, it is not 
doubled, as Seoul, feel, Fool, FF” is it ever dou- 
bled in Words of more than — lade, as faithful, 
fulfil, plentiful, excel, &c. 

8. When a Word of the ſingular Number ends 
with (5) it is changed into (ies) in the plural 3 26 
„Skies; Cry, Cries; Ly, Lies; Py, Pies; Hereſy 

Herefes 3 Cherry, Cherries, Entry, Entries; GM 3 
ties, &c. not Sky, Sh; City, Citys, & c. j 
9. When Words of the ſingular Number end in | 
or (fe), the (F) and (fe) are 3 into (ves) in 
8 Number; as Calf, Calves, Half, Halues; Knife, 

nives; Loaf, L Leaf, Leaves; | Shelf, Shelves; 

Jes ſelves, Thief, Thieves; Wife, Wives, Wolf, Wolves; - 

Hoof, Roof, Grief, . Dwarf, Miſchief, Handker- 

thief "Relief, and Words which end with (J), whole 
Plurals are made by adding only (5) to the ngular 
as Hoof, Hoofs; Roof, Roofs , Grief, Griefs ; Map, ; 

 Muffs; Ruff, Ruff, &c. But Staff, although it ends 75 
with double (7), makes Steves in the plural. 85 
10. All Words which end with the Sound ef ance, 
ence, ince, unce, though they might ſeem to be 13 4 8 

with (»/e), yet are N to be marked (ce); 
countenance, Abundance, Defence, Audience, Prince, Sug | 
7 ms Dunce, &c. except on Senſe, denſe, diſ- 
penſe, immenſe, intenſe, propenſe, incenſe. © 
11. The Sound Ar. the End of Words is al- 

| _ marked with (cy); as Advertency, Contingency, . 
Democracy, Delicacy, Deſpondency, Excellency, Exigency, 
Obſtingcy,' &c; Except from this Rule Controverſy, 


ee ce The, 115 Gb Epileph, ME 


$6 | vans ma | 


E Jealouſy, to 7 prophaſy, | bor che Non is written 


. 12. 12. Pbe Sound ef. Hun, after the Se 4, 1 5 4. 
and the Confonants c p, 7, is written an, , as Or atio 
Petition, Devotion, Di Wann, luſtriltion, Subſcription, 


Extortion, &c. But after any other Conſdnant it is 
marked „ion, except Cuntenlion, Invention, Attention, 


Diſſention; Intention, Condeſcention *. _ * 

What further Rules or Obſervations have you "WW 
the true Spelling of Words? A. I obſerve, that the 
long and ſhort Sounds of the Vowels are marked with 

their fimple Characters a,'e, i, o, u, in alf additional 
Beginnings and Endings but that theſe ſingle Vowels 


never end Words with their ſimple or Are Ache 


ters a, . 
I. A never ends an Engliſh Word; 10 when a 
Word ends with its long Sound, it is expreſſed by ay 
28 Day, may, . ſay, delay, &c. And if F Word ml 
with its broad Sound, it is marked with 40, as ſaw, - 
Law, draw, &. | 
2. E never ends an Engliſh Word, bret in the 
Article (abe), which is written with a ſingle (e) to 
ſtinguiſh it from the, Pronoun (Ie); for when its 
Sound comes at the End of a Word, it is always ex- 
Preſſed by ea, as Sea, Plea, Tea, Kc. or by ee, as free, 
Tree, agree, &c. © 
3. 1 ends no Engliſh Word without (e) hr: it, as 
bufie, Herefie, &c. not huſi, Hereft, &c. But alt ſuch © 
Words are better ſpelt with (y) thus, >u/y, Here, c. 
4. O never ends an Engliſh Word, except theſe few, 
go, It, ſo, to, no, two, who, wo, do, undo, whoſo, all; 
We Sound of (0) at the End of Words being generally 


© When to n ti and / is one of che diffculteſt Taſks to la 
down a Rule for, I have met with. Nothing but à dili — 
{ration of the above Rule and Practice can remove it: NY 
ords ending in ien and fon are Latin Verbals, and 5 
of the firſt Supine, "nk xi it end in * N we write 1 if 


Wn, . i : * 


I * . 
. ' 3 yn F S*+ * 
yz - 
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Pan UE The Complete Engliſh Scholar. Jog 
| 2 as know, Og eee, 


| cept in Tee, Doe, Roe, Slee 
86 No. 


ngliſh Word ends wich, (40, except © them. 


exprelied-by ew. or ae, as. Nephew, few, Dew, 1 
Ague,' trut, Avenue,” &c. Tas a Vowel > 4 566 
for ie; as for Hirabe, bufie;, &c. write Hereſy, buly. 
When Lam deſired to ſpell-the Words may, ſay, & 
might not I ſpell them ma, ſa; for Low: ſure that 1 : 
ex the Sound as well as A. No; they 
muſt not be ſpelt ſo, becauſe no Engliſh Word ends 
with (a) for when a Word ends with this Jong Sound, 


it is expreſſed by ay, as may, /ay, delay, &c. . | 
might«nat+I-pell the Words ſaw, Law, cc. Ja, Lo, 


&c. A No; for if a Word ends with the broad 


Sound of (a), it is always expreſſed by au, as ſaw, 
Lau, draw, &c, And ſo.the Queſtion may be repeted 
at Ns ſame Manner wich reſpect to * reſt of * 
Vowels. 

What obſerve you concernin the Dien e in 
the Spelling of Words? A. J obſerve, that the Diph- 
thongs ai, di, oi, ui, au, eu, en, are e never wrote at the 
un of Words. ik 


wW 4 £ 


oy, & o. / 
4. 51 is als wrote —— wi, as * Fog a2 
5. A is always wrote for r Jaw, $10, v 8 
draw, &c. ” 
6. Ew for eu, as F; ori — new, Fa 1 

7 Ow for ou, as know, bow, flow; blow, & c. 
ow as for the Conſonants their Sounds may be ſaid 
to be invariable in all Words, except (c) and (g), which 
are treated of already. All to be obſerved is, that when 
the Streſs of the Pronounciatian lies on the Conſonants 
A 65 4 h &r Ow , P, 15 4 2, „ . 
4 d 


# 


30 . een 1 Scholar. Patt m. 
to be doubled, as Scabbard, where the Streſs ließ upon | 
the (5): So likewiſe commit, where the Streſs Lemke os : 
Voice lies upon (n. But another Way to know When 
theſe 8 ſhould be doubled is, to obſerve if 
the Vowel be ſhort before it, and if fo, then it muſt 
be doubled; as in Scabbard, where the (a) -before'(s) 
is ſhort; and i in commit, where (a) is ſhort before (mn): - 
For if 1 hear the Sound of the Vowel to be long, 
then I put in but one Conſonant. And this is a ge- 
; "nera] Rule, that a Vowel before two Sen is | 


And now, I think, by the above. Rules, any Dit 
culry in Spelling the Generality of Words, that has 
occurred to me, is removed: For the Scholar being 
truly taught the various Sounds of the Vowels -- 
D both ſingle and double, nothing being a 

ter Help to true. Spelling, will not fail, at = 

3 of any Number of fr to the 1 
ro give their proper Characters in Writing. . 


Of Stops or Points, and Marks or a” 


8 in Speech or Diſcourſe there are often ſeveral 
Motions made by different Parts of the Body, 
"nd order to excite Attention, and tranſmit. 3 more 
clear and perfect Idea to the Hearer of the M ü 
and Intention of the Speaker: „ che 
very Image of Speech, there are ſeveral . 

Marks made uſe of in it, not only to mark the Di- 

ſtance of Time in Pronouncing, but alſo to prexent 

any Confuſion or Obſcurity in the Senſe of 'the Wri- 

ter, whereby it may the more readily be e 
and comprehended by the Reader. . 

How many Stops are there? J. There are four 

conſidered as Intervals in Reading, VIZ. Comma, Se- 

5 micolon, Colon, Period or full Stop. - 

, © The Comma, marked thus (,) is the ſhorteſt Pauſe, | 
and diſtinguiſhes the conjunct Members of Sentences; 
as, O fing-unto the Lord, 1 be is merciful, long fer- 

Pe, flow to Wrath, CY in a and 2. 9 | 

b . 


2 5 ( a * * 1 
9 


9 derm. — Sue . 


Nouns, Verbs, and 


u. alſo.di 
1 
e 


ſo Man, &c. It is alſo uſed in diſtinguiſhing Nouns 


of a contrary Signification ; as, Things public; 3 Things ll 


private ;, Things ſacred and profane. 


"4 Colon. marked thas (:) i.utd when the SOR. 
'& perfect, but the Sentence not ended; as, If 2 


Enemy advances, F command you to. give Battle; 


march ſtraight to the City, It is generally uſed ' <4 | 
— and alſo 


A Period, marked thus (.) Is the greateſt Pauſe, | 


a comparative Conjunction in a 


if the Period runs out pretty long 


and is made when the Sentence is completely ended; 


as, Learning makes Liſe ſweet, and produce 2 in 


T! ranguillity, Glory, and Praiſe. © © 


An, Exoteſis, or Point of Interrogation, weg 
thus (2) is made when a eee eee | 


be ſtill remain obſtinate.? Will be never repent 


R a Point of Exclamation, Admitation, 
2 Wonder, marked thus (+) is a Direction for raiſing * 
e 


Tone pr Voice upon ſome vehement Paſſion being 
| cos as, O that Villain! O wretched Man! 


B. There ought to be a Point for every Verb in 


a Sentence, expreſſed, or underſtood. «of + , 


The Marks or Notes to be met with in Reading, up 


are, 
* An Apoſtrpphe, marked thus (* ) uſed to ab- 
breviate a Word. 


2. A Caret, thus ( ) placed where ſome Word is 805 


left out in Writing, and is put over it. This is alſo 


called Circumflex,. when placed over ſome Vowel of a 


We to 9 a long Syllable ; as SATO 


” 


$ An 


A Semicolon, . ui "Rs is 9 — "oY 1 
what Jonger than a Comma. This Point gugnt o be 
made in the Subdiviſion of the Members of a Sen- | 
tence; As the Shadow moves, and we do; nat perceive... 
it er as the Tree grows, and we de not apprebend it; 


fon e e Ser 5 5 Hh =. A 


NFF 7 


e non I I 
Ai "An Accent, thus ( ) being ess + Vowel, 


notes that the Tone or Streſs of the Voice in Pro- 
oler a Vowel, and | 


nouncing is uppn that Syllable. 
5. Breve () is a crooked Mark 
denotes that it is ſounded quick. on 


6. Diaereſis, thus () is two Points ced onde 
two Vowels that would otherwiſe make a phthong, 


and parts them into two Syllables. 


7. Parentheſis, thus () 2 to illuſtrate a Sen 
be left out, and yet the Senſe remain 


N Paragraph, thus ( ö placed at the Beginning 


fence, and may 
9 


4 4 bew Diſcourſe, and denotes what is contained in 
Sentence or Period. 


. A Quotation, thus («) to fi nify the Words fo | 
Wrinings of another . 


: marked are tranſcribed from the 
in his own Words, 
| . An Index (r ſhews ſomewhat very remark- 
1 


courſe, or Chapter, into leffer Parts or Portions. 


12. An Aſteriſm, thus ), and an Obel cb 


(+), and Parallels (J), with the' Letters of the Al- 
abet, Figures, Sc. refer to 1 or Bottom 


of the Page, 


, * f 


Of Capital, or great 8 


JET proper Names of Perſons, Plates, "Sega 
Mics Ships, Winds, Months, &c. be diftin- | 


guiſhed by beginning with Capital Letters. 
2. It has become cuſtomary to begin any Subſtan- 
tive in a Sentence with a Capital, if it bear ſome con- 


ſiderable Streſs of the Author's Senſe pon it, ta 


make i it the more remarkable. _ 
3. Let the firſt Word of every Epiſtle, Book, Nate, 
Wer Bill, &c, begin with a. * iy N 


; 8. K 


. mee high mae rw ; 
A . An Hyphen — (- Ls Re 


11. A Section, thus (F) is the Diviſion of a Dif. 3 


Wand Hom, vc 


rr - . = 
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lk nt FE bb oe 
9 7 any notable Saying,” ov eng of an-Avthor; 6; 
be quoted in his-own Words, it : «Ault 
tal, though it be not immediately after a full-Stop; 
6. Write not a Capital in the Middle of a Word 


# arnon ſmall Letters, except in Ani 


agrams. 3 
4 times Capitals are uſed in whole Words 

and Sentences,” When ſomething extraordinary great 
is expreſſed; as, THE LORD OUR RIGHTE- 
OUSNESS. BABYLON. IS: FALLEN, &. 


% 


PART. TY 07 Sue 1 


| ITYMOLOGY. 4 before obſerved, treats of 
the Kinds of Words, alſo their Derivation, 
ge, Analogy, or Likeneſs to one another. A 14 

we Nail therefore * treat of the * of Words or 
Parts of . 2 


W's H A P. N. 5 
50 the eight Parts of Speech. 


8 not there Need of ſeveral Sorts of Words to IO ü 
nify 12 n of our Thoughts or Notiong 
in any age? A. Les; and every Word being 
conſidered ＋ Part of our Speech or Diſcourſe, we 
reckon up eight Sorts of Words of a different Nature. 
which we call eight Parts of Speech. What are 
their Names? 4. Noun, Pronoun, Verb, Partici. 
ple, Adverb, Conjunction, Prepoſition, Interjection. 
What is Speech? A. Speaking or Diſcourſe; 
What do you mean by eight Parts of Speech? 4. 
Eight Sorts 1 Words which are uſed in Diſcourſe, 
Are there no more than eight Words in a Language? 
A. There are thouſands of Words, but yet there are 
but eight Sorts ; for every Word we uſe in Speaking, 
is. either a Noun (or an Adjective, which is a Word 
tha a the 4 or Manner of a Noun) or a 


l Pronoun, 


names Tak or, a Penile, ee, 


. Conjundtion, or a Prepalition, or an Affe. 


"Dat Tie Parts of e the eee 


Linn i A. Ves; and in all oth er Languages as well 


Latin; For that which is i ©: in Engliſh, is a 
Noun in N reel . hrs oc, 
—— 


Of 4 Noun. 


HAT. is © Noun ? A. It is the Name 1 
Thing that may be perceived either by the 
25 or Underſtanding ; which conveying ſome cer- 
tain Idea or Image to the Mind, they want not the 
Pi of any other Word to make us underſtand them, 
it js either Subſtantive or Adjective. So that 
9 * can be heard, ſeen, ſmelt, taſted, felt, or 
underſtood, is a Noun. "What is a 75 Subſtan · 
tive? A. A Noun Subſtantive is the itſelf; 
as, a Man, @ Boy, a D. What is ade e 
A. The Adjective is a Werd that expreſſes the 
| lities or Properties of a Thing; as rich, poor, I 
fooliſh, great, ſmall, ; c. How do you know that 
the Words Man, Boy, Doe, are Subſtantives ? A. Be- 
cauſe if any one ſay, . ſee a Man, I ſee a Boy, I'ſee a 
Dog, in each Saying there is Senſe, and I underſtand 
the Meaning. = How do you know that the Words 
rich,- poor, " iſe Fooliſh, &c. are Adjectives? A. Be. 
cauſe if any one ſays, I ſee @ rich, I ſee a poor, J fee 
a wiſe, I ſee a fooliſh, in theſe Sayings there is nd 
Senſe, nor do I underſtand the Meaning of them; 
but it requires that a Subſtantive be put in to each 
Adjective to make Senſe; as, 7 ſee a rich Man, I & 
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mult have. their peculiar or proper Names to be known 
and diſtinguiſhed b 8 bt * A ee 
. How is a Noun Jubſtadive divided? A. A Noun 
Subſtantive. is either proper.or common. What is 
a Noun Subſtantive. proper? 2. It is a Word chat 
belongs to ſome particular one of a Kind; as James, 


' Thomas, Mary, Sarab, &c. What is a Noun Sub: 


ſtantive common? A. A Noun Subſtantive common 
is a Word which belongs to all of a Kind; as Man, 
Woman, City, River, . 
Is the Word James a proper or a common Name? 


A. It is a proper Name, becauſe it belongs to fore 


particular one of a Kind; for James is not the Name 
of every Man. Are the Words Man, Woman, pro- 
per or common Names? A. They are common, be- 
cauſe they belong to all of that Kind; for every Man 
is called a Man, and every Woman is called a Women, 
but every Man is not called James, nor every Woman 
Mary. Are the Words Ship, River, Dog, proper or 
common Names? A. They, are common, for every 
Ship is called a Ship, and every River is called 4 Ri- 
ver, and every Dog is called a Dog. © Are the 
Words Terrible (the Name of a wy the Reine, 
Turk, proper or common Names? A. They are pro- 
per, becauſe they belong to ſome particular ones of 
that Kind; for every Ship is not called Terrible, nor 
every River the Rhine, nor ever Dog Turk. 
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8.1. Of Numbers. 


are there? A. There are two Numbers, the Singular 
and the Plural: The ſingular Number is vufed when 


| we. ſpeak of one fingle Thing 3, as, @ Boy, *@ Dog, # 
Tyte. The plural Number is uſed when we Pe of 


more Things than one; as Boys, Dogs, Trees.” "How's 


the plural Number formed in the Engliſh? A. The 


plural Number is commonly made by adding (5) to the 
fingular.; as Boy, Boys, Dog, Dogs, Tree, Trees. But 
it is not always thus made; for when the. ſingular 


Number ends in ch, /þ, ſos or x, then the Pronoun- 

| be added to the fingular ; as 

Church, Churches; Bruſh, Bruſb-es ; Witneſs, Witneſſ= . 
es; Box, Bax-es. But what if the ſingular Number 


ciation requires that (2s) 


ends in ſe, 2e, ce, or in ge, pronounced ſoft? 4. 


Then the (5) that is added cannot be heard in the 
Sound, except it make another intire Syllable; as 


Horſe in the ſingular has but one Syllable, ' Hor/-& in 
the plural two; Breeze one, Breez-es two; Face one, 
Faces two; Age one, Ages two. Has the plural 


Number, when it is made by adding only (5) to the 
fingular, any more Syllables than there are in the ſin- 


gular? A. No; as in Boy there is but one Syllable, 


ſo in the plural Boys there is likewiſe but one. © How | 


do Words that end in () or (fe) make their plural? 


A. Words that end in () or (fe) do, for their better 
Saunding, make their plural by changing . 1) and (Je) 


on 


into (ves); 48, | SY "IF + 
Sing.. -, | « "Plot. 1 Siog. © BA” 


1 
191 


Cal, Calves Self I Sebves N 
Haff | Habves | —4 „„ 
_ Knife. wales Knives | Wife \makes\ Wives ©* 
Leaf Leaves | Shelf ” Shelves 

Loaf _ » J[Eoaves | Wolf | © Wokes © 


Sbeaf } Sheaves 


Number, Caſe, Gender, Articles, and Compariſon, 


® There are five Thi ps which properly belong to a Noun, viz. | 
Is 


2 = 
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© FETHAT is Number? A. It is the Diſtinion - 
| of one from many. How many Numbers 


"Tin m. "Sid Aube l * 4g 


Is this always ſo? 4. e for theſe Words 
following, with ſeveral others, follow the general Rule 
of (5) a8 Hoof, - Hoofs; } ey 1 Sri, Gries; 

Dwarf, Dwarfs; ſo likewiſe Miſchief, Handkerchief, 
Relief, make their plural by on (s) ; and alſo 
Words i in ( F), as Ruff, Cuff, Snuff, 

but Staff, although it ends in (H, "Mes 


Staves in the pha.- Some Words make their plural 


by adding (ex), as (Hild, Children; Brother, Bretbren 
or Brotbers; Man, Men; Women, Nomen; Or, Owen; 
Cbicten is not plural, for we {ay Chickens ;- riot Chick, 
ſing. Chicken, — Some Words form their plural 
otherwiſe l adding 6, es, ee n | 
and are wr hb 3 = | 
Err 


And ſome Words are ſed ale in both N as 
Deer, Hoſe, Sheep, Fern, &c. Have we no Way to di- 
Ringuiſh the ſingular from the plural in theſe Words > 
e for Diſtinction's Sake uſe the Article (a) or 
the Number (one) before the — an as, 4 882 
an bee 3-8 De, or one Deer, &c. | 
Have all Words a ſiogular and plural Number? . 
4. No; whatever Nature or Art made double, 
want the ſingular Number; as Aſbes, Bowels, Babes, 
Breeches, Entrails, Lungs, Sciſſars, Suu fers, Shanks, 


T ongs, Wages. Many Words have no plural Number, 85 


as the Names of. Men and Women, Cities, Countries, 
Rivers, c. The Names of Virtues, Vi- 
Metals, Corns, except Beal, which makes Beans, 
ad Peu, Peas. The Names of moſt Herbs; and alſo 
the Words Ale, Beer, Bread, Butter, Honey, Milk, with 
many others, want the plural Number. Note, that 
Adjectives have no Difference of Numbers; for as 
we ſay a good Man in the ſingular, ſo we ſay good Men 
We the Law Do not * ſometimes ſee Adjec- | 
| tives 
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8. 2. "of 1 Genitive wu 0 


: Favs. the Engliſh any Caſes ? ET They 250 
but one, called the Genitive Caſe, which ends 
in the ſingular and plural in (s) or (es), if che Pro- 


nounciatioh requires it; as Virgil's Æneid, or the . 
meid of Virgil; "Milton's Poems, or the Poems of Milton; 
D 's Pſalms, or the Pſalms of Buchanan; Man's. 


Breath, or the Breath of a, the Church's Peace, or | 


the Peace of the Church. 

Since the Engliſh have bot one Caſe, how 90 they 
expreſs the Relation and Reſpect one Thi 
another? 4. They do it by the Help 
Words called Prepoſitions; ſuch as J, 0, from, in, 
with, by, &c. And ſo: our Engliſh Nouns having no 
Diverſity of Endings, the different Reſpect of Things 


one to another are with leſs Difficulty, than in — he's 


other nnn by Jae mann, 


Tus Engliſh 3 have no 8 ; _ as 
we have one great Advantage above all others, 


in being freed from the Trouble of. N Dh - -- 
by the Reaſon that the Nouns have no Diverſity. of 
Endings ; fo likewiſe our having no Difference of 


Genders is an Advantage full as great as the former: 


All Lan aan both ancient and modern, admitting 
erence in Gender in their Nouns, except the 


of-a Di 
Engliſh and Chineſe Languages. 


What do you mean b Gender? 4. It i is the . 


ſtinction of Sex, or the Difference between Male and 


Female. Since we have properly no Genders, hom 


do we diſtinguiſh the Sex? A. We have four Ways 
of diſtinguiſhing two Genders, or the Male and Fe- 


_ Sex; 1. "Wag we would expreſs 55 nn 


8 abbr b 

Er to theme to make their Plu-— 
e Tes; but they become, or are made Subs: 

| Thos. LM Grade, "ow "ww Her 85 mung * ; | 


has to 
certain 
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male Child, a He Goat for the Male, « She Goat for the 
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„ Relation of Puribas, 

Male. Female. Male. : 
Batchelor, . * 
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IN 


MLA 
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Mother. | © 

„ 

Cooſe. 75 
5. _ 5 P . ; 


3 both Sexes, or c whes both Sexes are compre- 


hended under one Word, then we add another Word 
the Sex; as, 4 Male Child, a Fe- 


Female. 


3. We fines add another Subſtantive to the | 


Word to' diſtinguiſh the Sex; as, a Man- Servant, a 
Maid - Servant, a Cock-Sparrow, 4 Heu- Sparrow. 

4. There are likewiſe ſeveral Words which diſtin- | 
ENGINES? Female . Sex by the Ending 


(% a8, | 
| Male. 8 4 | Male, p Female. ; 
Aol, ee: ] 


Acer, Are. ' | Deacon, Deaconeſs”) 
Adulterer, Adulterefs. 81 
Baron, " Barmeſs. © | 9 * 


4 ee nn. 8 
4 | the Aga and other AGO” of — 


Due, Dutcheſs. d * 
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There are two Words in "0 Ae 

7 Bran Executor, Executrix. Note, That the common 
and ordinary Words we uſe to expreſs the Difference 
of Sex by, are He and She, When we ſpeak of the 
Male Sex, we uſe the Word He; and When we 

of the Female Sex, we uſe the Word She : But when | 
we ſpeak of a Thing that is neither of the Male nor 

F emale Sex, but without Life, we uſe the Word = | 


8. 4. Of the Articles: yy 


RE not Words called Articles made uſe of in 
our Language? A. Yes; becauſe Nouns gene- 
rally ſignify Things in a large Senſe and Manner, 
ſuch Words are made uſe of to determiie their Signi- 
fication, and apply them to a particular Thing. 
What is an Article? A. An Kue is a Word or 
Syllable ſet before a Subſtantive for the more parti- 
cular expreſſing of it; as, 4 Boat, that is, fame Boat 
or other the Man, that is, ſame certain Man ſpoke of 
before. How many Articles are there in the En- 
-gliſh? A. There are two, (a) and (tbe); and theſe 
are really Adjectives, and are uſed almoſt after the 
ſame Manner as other Adjectives. Where is (4) 
wrote? A. Before a Word beginning with a Conſo- 
nant; but when the. Subſtantive begins with a Vowel 
or (b), if the (Y) be not ſounded, then we write (an) 
inſtead of (a); as, an Aſs, an bye, an Hour, an Hoſt, 
an Heir, but a Hare, a Hand, &c. becauſe the (hb) is 
ſounded. , A is an Article of Number, and ſignifies 
as much as one, and is put for it; as, 4 Man, i. e. one 
Man; an Hour, i. e. one Hour. "2008 is the Dif- 
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ference between (a) and (be)? A. A or (an) denotes * 

or ſignifies the applying of a general Word to ſome 

one particular Perſon or Thing, in a large Senſe, nos = 

telling hat particular Perſon or Thing you mean | 
as, Jdleneſs is a Shame; Diligence is a OA: Ang: >; 

is therefore ſet only before Words of the fingulir * | 

Number. What doth the Article (the) ſhew?” 14. 

| 

| 


The is a demonſtrative Article; becauſe” it ſhews 
what particular Perſon” or Thing you mean in 8 
ing or: Writing. Is not the Article (he) wrote be- 2 
fore both Numbers? A. Les; it is wrote before both A 
the ſingular and plural Number; as, ibe Man, be 
Men; the Aſs,” the Aſſes. Note, that the Articles are 
not wrote before the proper Names of Men, Women 
Kingdoms, Cities, nor the particular Names of Vir= 
tues, Vices, Metals, Corns, Herbs, except for Diſtinc- ' 
tion's Sake; as, be is @ Stewart, be is a Campbel, i. e. 
one whoſe Name is Stewart or Campbel. Proper Names 
of Ships, Rivers, &c. have frequently the Article (be) 
before them, when ſome Subſtantive is underſtood; 
as, the Rhine, the Clyde, the Thames; the Terrible, i.e. 
the Ship called Terrible. He war drowned in the Thames, - ö; 
in the Rhine, i. e. in the: River Thames,” in the River 
Rhine. Why have not proper Names and the Pro- = 
nouns the Article wrote before them? A. Becauſe - | | 
Ti 


the proper Names and Pronouns do of themſelves 
particularly diſtinguiſh the Things or Perſons of 
which one ſpeaks. The Articles are definite and in- 
definite :: The definite Article is (the), which deter- 
mines the Senſe to ſome particular Perſon or Thing. 
The indefinite Article is (a), which does not deter- 
mine the Senſe of the Word to what Particular ou 
mean. When an Adjective is joined with a Sub: 
ſtantive, where is the Article to be placed? A. It is 
to be put before both; as, 4 good Man, the good Man; 
except when theſe Adhectives, ſe, ſuch, ioo, are joined 
to the Subſtantive; as, So humble A Prince; Ho, ſucb a 
Man! Too merciful a King. The definite Article (the) 
is put before the Adjective, when the Subſtantive is 
8 e underſtood; 


8 um 


Ii We Complete Engliſh Scholar, Part II. 
underſtood ; az, the Juſt ſoall live by Faith, i.e, the 
iu Man ſhall live by Faith, _ +, SNOW 38 
, F. 5. Of the Compariſon of AdjeAives. © 
W HAT is Compariſon? A. It is the altering 
the Signification of a Word into more or ef | 
by Degrees, whereby we ſee that one Thing is $rigbs, 
another is brighter, and a third is brighreft.. What 
Words are compared? A. Only Adjectives :.. They 
being only capable of having their Signification in- 
creaſed or diminiſhed. How many Degrees of Com- 
: pariſon are there? A. There are three; the poſitive, | 
ttꝛhe comparative, and the ſuperlative. © What is the 
poſitive Degree? A. It is the Adjective itſelf ſimply 
without any Likeneſs or Compariſon, as /oft, hard, 
great. The comparative heightens or leſſens the po- 
ſitive in Signification. The ſuperlative heightens ar 
leſſens the Quality to a very high or a very low De- 
gree. Note, the poſitive, N N ſpeaking, is no 
Degree of Compariſon; for it doth not compare 
Things together; however it is accounted one, be- 
cauſe the other two are founded upon, and formed 
from it. How is the comparative Degree formed ? 
A. It is formed of the poſitive by adding the Syllable 
(er), if it ends with a Conſonant, or the Letter (7 
only, if the poſitive ends in (e); as ſoft, ſofter; wiſe, 
. wiſer. And it is likewiſe known by the Sign (mare) 
before the poſitive z as ſofter or more ſoft ;- wiſer or 
more wiſe. How is the ſuperlative Degree formed? 
A. It is formed of the poſitive by adding the Syllable 
(ef), if it ends with a Conſonant, or the Letters (), 
if the poſitive ends with an (e); as brighteſt, wiſeſt. It 
zs likewiſe known by the Signs #29f, very, or exceeding. 
What Adjectives are thoſe that form their compara- 
tive by putting the Word more before: them, and the 
ſuperlative by putting the Words meſt, very, or exceed- 
ing, before them? A. They are ſuch Adjectives chiefly 
as come from the Latin, and that end in ain, &c. as, 
dy PN an, 
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1 fatherly, | atle,\ - (commendable. 


ve, | rg leſs. |} friendizſs.\ ing, | Un g. 
f elical. ry, fn necefſary, "15k, as peeviſh. 
al, j general, | ft, honeſt. 
virtuous. (ble, | \ wiftble. | id, [ © IE 
Lenau. Jed. wicked. | ſome, ,, troubleſome, , 


4 (er) or (more) to the comparative, and (ﬆ) or 
ek to the 2 A. No; there are ſome 


S. | "Com. * r. | Poſ. Com. der. 
1 eier, ee. | »: 7775 or 
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Note, that ſome Adverbs are alſo com ared, as as 
1, upper, uppermoſt; above, over, overmoſt ; behind, 
hinder, hindermoſt , beneath, nether, ee oft, t. 
ner, ofteſt, &c. Can all Adjectives be compared ? - 

No; ſome cannot be compared, becauſe their 
Signification does not admit of Increaſe ; as all, every, 
one, any, each, ſome, &c. Would it be good En- 
gliſh to ſay more wiſer, and moſt wiſeſt? A. No; we 
ought to ſay, wiſer or more wiſe ;' wiſeſt or moſt 3 . 
For more wiſer would ſignify as much as more more 
wiſe, and moſt wiſeſt as much as moſt, moſt wwiſe. 

Tell me what Degrees of Compariſon the Words 
fair, fairer, faireſt, are of? A. Fair is of the poſitive 

egree, becauſe it ſignifies the Perſon to be ſimply 
ſo without comparing them to any other Perſon : For 
if I ſay, Anne is fair, that does not gainſay but that 
Sarah may be as fair. What Degree of Compariſun 
is fairer or more fair? A. They are —— the compara - 
tive Degree; becauſe when I make a Compariſon be- 
tween Anne and Sarah, I find that Anne is fair, but 


in Beauty, What Degree of Compariſon are the 
at e or fair - A. They are of the ſu- 


S437” 25 perlative, 


that Sarab is fairer or more fair, that is, exceeding Anne 


— 


a % th Conpli Ei Ciel, Part il 4 
perlative; . becaiiſe when I make a Compariſon OE : 
Anne, Sarah, and Mary; I perceive that Anne is * 
dat that Sarah is fairer or mote fair, and that Mary is 


faireſt, or miſt fair, of either Anne or Sarah, that i is, 
Mat exceeds them both in the higheſt Perret if Beauty. | 


C H A P. IV. 1 
O the Pronuuns. 


THAT 3 is a Pronoun? A. A Pre WA Part 
of Speech which is uſed inſtead of 4 Noun Sub- 


7 and can ſup 2 the Want of 4 5 11 Sub- 


ſtantive proper; as inſtead of fayi ming, Tn Jobn didft 
it, I Thou didſt it : So inſtead o ſying; 


Book of David, we ſay, bis Boot, & c. Is not all Diſ- 
courſe confined to three Heads? A. Tes; for we 
either ſpeak of ourſelves, to another, or of another: 
And theſe three Heads are called by the Name of 
Perſons, there being three Perſons, in Diſcourſe,” that 
is, three Heads which comprehend and contain all 
the Branches of our Diſcourſe or Speech. How 


many Kinds of Pronouns are there? A. There are 


four, viz. perſonal, demonſtrative, relative, and inter- 
rogative. Which are the perſonal Pronouns ? A. 


im, 
A. The demonſtrative Pronouns are, this; that. Note, 


1. That bis in the plural makes theſe ; and that - 
makes thoſe. Note, 2. That that is frequently uſed 
inſtead of who, whom or tobicb, though not elegantly.” 

Which are the relative and interrogative 3 bc 


A. He, that, who, whom, without a Queſtion, are 
called Relatives; and what, which, who, whom, whoſe, 


when we aſk a Queſtion, are called Interrogatives. 

Note, that bee and 7s are Genitives inſtead of #f 
whom, of it. How are the Pronouns who, which, ' 
and what, uſed? AH. Who is uſed when we ſpeak of 
Perſons ; as, who is that Man? But not Wen we 


| _— of Things; for we * not, has i that "wh 
0 


5 755 4 
mas did it, I ſay, He did it; and inſtead of ſaying, the 


"The perſonal Pronouns are, J, thou, you, be, Me, thee, 
Which are the A Pronoutis? | 
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who in that Book? bur when we of This we 
E eee what Book is that —- 
The Pronouns have à twofold State, both in the -"Y 
2 and plural Number. The firſt State is —_ 2x 
the foregoing State, as I, we; the fecond State is 
_ called"the following State, as me, uu. The Pronoun 
is uſed in the OI, when it is ſet alone; 
as, who ſard##? J. Or when it goes before the Verb, 
as, I love, not uus love; due bear, not us bear. But it 
is uſed in the following State, when it follows the 
* or Prepoſition; as, the Man loves me, not the 
Man loben I; Fobn ſem 10 me, not to l. Which are 
the Pronouns poſſeſſive? A. From the State called 
the following State come ſeveral others, called Pro- 
nouns poſſeſſve, becauſe they ſignify Poſſeſſion; as, 
me come my and mine; from thee come thy and 
thine, &c. ls there any Difference between m and 
mine, thy and thine, her and bers, our and ours &. 
A. We uſe my, thy, ber, our, your, their, when they 
are joiend with Subſtantives, or the Word own ; and 
mine, thine, bers, ours, yours, theirs, when the Subſtan- 
tive is left out or underſtood z as, my Book, I EY 


is Mine, Sent | — = 
4 Table of all the Proves.” "i - 
. Their poſſeſtves 8 
to be uſed 
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; What Pronouns ire of the firſt ſecond, : and n 
Perſons? A. In ſpeaking o { myſelf L uſe the Word I, | 
and if more ſpeak of themſelves, they uſe the Word FM 
«vez, which Words J and we are of the firſt Perſon;: 
2. When we ſpeak to another, we uſe the Word thou- 
5 or you but when we ſpeak to more than one; we uſe the 
Word ye or yon; which — os thou or you, and ye, are 
af the ſecond Perſon. 3. In ſpeaking of another, if of 
the Male Sex, we ſay he, if of the Female Sex, we ſay. 
ſbe; but if we f of a Thing that is neither of the 
Male or Female Sex, we uſe the Word it; and if 
we ſpeak of more Things than one, let them be of 
| the Male or Female Sex, or otherwiſe, without Life, 
we: uſe the Word they; and theſe Words he, be, it, 
| are of the third Perſon. And fo likewiſe all other 
Nouns, when ſpoken of, are of the third Perſon : Of 
the third Perſon ſingular, if only one be meant; 
of the third Perſon plural, if more than one be 
meant. N * 
What are the Pronouns divided ine A. Toda - 
Subſtantives and Adjectives. The Pronoups Subſtan- 
tive are, I, thou or you, we, ye or you, bimſelf and 
themſelves: The Adjectives are, be, ſbe, they, it, , 
mine, thy, thine, our, ours, your, "youre; ber, their, theirs, 1h 
who, what.” This, that, the ſame, are not Pronouns;; but 
Adjectives: For they are not put to ſupply the Place 
of — Noun Subſtantive, but are joined to Subſtan- 
tives juſt as other Adjectives are; as, this Book, that 
Hat, which Book ? the ſame Book. | 


CHAP: by, 
Of Verbs. 


HAT i is Yb? A. A Verb is a Word that 
| betokens Being, Doing, or Suffering: Or it 
is ; that Part of Speech which expreſſeth what is af- 
firmed or ſaid of Things. 1. Being, denotes the ber 1 

ing in ſome Poſture or Situation, or Circùmſtance, 
or ſome Way or other affected; as, 10 ous 10 fit, t@ 
| bang, to lie, to be * to. * wer. 
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2; Doing, denotes all Manner of Action; a8, f 
Yight,. to write, to play, &c. 3. Suffering, denotes the 
' Impreſſions that Perſons or Things receive. Thoſe 


\ 
. 


Verbs that ſignify. merely Being, are called effential 


Verbs; thoſe that ſignify Doing, are called Verbs ac- | 


tive; thoſe that ſignify Suffering, are called Verbs 


paſſive. But we have in our Tongue no Verbs paſ- 
five, Ho may a Verb be diſtinguiſhed from any 


other Part of Speech? A. Theſe two Ways; firſt, 2. 
Verb being the moſt neceſſary and effential Part of a 
Sentence, without which it cannot ſubſiſt; Whatever 


Word with a Subſtantive Noun makes full Senſe, or 
a Sentence, is à Verb; and that which does not make 
full Senſe with a Subſtantive, is not a Verb. 2. What 


ever Word has any Perſon whatſoever before it, or it 


ſhall, and makes Senſe, is a Verb, otherwiſe not. 


A Verb has two Forms or Voices; the active and 
paſſive. The active Voice expreſſes what is done by 


the Nominative or Perſon, the Agent, before it; as, 1 


love, I hate. The paſſive Voice, which is made by the 
helping Verb am, expreſſes what is done to, or ſuf- 
fered by the Nominative or Perſon, the Patient, before 
it;, as, I am burned, I am bated. How many Tenſes 


or Times are there? A. The proper Number is three, 
becauſe all Time is either paſt, preſent, or to come; 
that is, 1. The preſent Time, that now is. 2. The 


reter or paſt Time, that is paſt. 3. The future 
Time, that is yet to come. But an Engliſh Verb has 


only two Tenſes or Times diſtinguiſhed by different 


Terminations, viz. the preſent Time and the preter 
Time. The preſent Tenſe or Time is the Verb p54 ng 


as mourn; and the preterite or paſt Time ig eo 


monly made by adding (ed) to it, or (4) when it ends 
in (e), as wourned, loved. But if we have but two 


Tenſes or Times, how do we expreſs the other Times 


of the Verb. A. We do it by the Help of certain 


Words called auxiliary or helping Verbs; ſuch as'do, * 
will, ſhall, may, can, and am. There are ſome Verbs 


hoſe preſent Tenſe ends in (4) or (7), that have the 


Preter 
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preter Tenſe the ſame with the preſent, as read, read, 


| aid then the Senſe of the Place, and the auxiliary r, 
helping Verbs, muft diſtinguiſh them. Does the 
©" prefer Time always end in (ed)? A. No; it is very 

© ſubje@ to Irregularities, and often ends in (t) or (en). 
How many Perſons are there? A. There are three 

in each Number; I, thou of you, be or be, for the 
ſingular; we, ye or you, and they, for the plural. (See 

in the Pronouns.) An Engliſh Verb hath different * 

Terminations for the Pefſons of the ſingular Number. 

The preſent hath. three or four. The firſt Perſon is 

the Verb itſelf; the ſecond ends in (2), or (#) only, + 

when the Verb ends in (e); the third Perſon in (e sT) 
and (es) or only (th) and (5), if the Verb ends in (e). 

The preter Tenſe hath only two different Termina- 

tions, the firſt Perſon commonly ending in (ed), and 
the ſecond Perſon in {4f) or (/,); but the third Per-. 

ſon fingular of the preter, and all the Perſons plural, 
both of it and the preſent, * cannot otherwiſe be diſtin. 

guiſhed than by the Nominative Words before. them 2 

which therefore can never be omitted, as ih the La- 

tin, Sc. Do all Verbs take (27h) in the third Per- 
ſon ſingular? A. The helping Verbs cuil, all, may, 
can, never take the Ending (eib) in the third Perſon; 


for we do not fay, he willeth read, be canntth read, &c. 


but, he will read, he can read. The perſonal Endings ' 
(et) and (eth) are omitted when the Ferb is uſed in 4 
commanding Senſe, as read thou, not readeft ibou; 
let the Boy read, not let the Boy readeſt or reads. 
Note, the Verb is alſo often uſed without expreſſing. 
either the Perſon or Thing (1. e. does or ſuffers) or. 
the Number; and then the Prepoſition (o) is ſet be- 
fore it; as, to hate, to love, to teach. When the Verb 
is thus uſed, it is called a Verb infinite, i. e. not 
| bounded ; becauſe its Signification is not determined 
t % Perſon or Number, oo 8 
Has the Engliſh Tongue any Moods? A. There 
are no Moods. becauſe the Verb has no Diverſity of 


Endings to expreſs its Manners of ſignifying: of gd 3 | 


" * 8 


— — 


| Tenſes, viz. by the Aid of auxiliary or 


— P „ K 
= mY \ ** 3 PR * TP 
* % 
' ». 
8 : 
©4 


- art + in: 15 couple Bigh 5 Sebolar. 8 
do we chen expreſs the different Manners of Verbs, 


Whether a Thing may or can be do X 
g 1 we 0 95 


ſupply the Want of that the ſame ay 

elping Verbs, 
Which in the Latin, and other Languages, is done 
the Diverſity of - erminations or 9 ndings. For the 


Poffibility of 175 ie Thing, is expreſſed. by can or could; 
the Li he Speaker 0 do a Thing by i and 


mi bt; 72 pr ' ſhou 
* What, do you mean by an eſſential Verb? . K 
Verb chat ſighifies Being. What is a Verb Fr 
4, A Verb that Rants Doing, as to love, to eat, to 
1% make. | What is a Verb paſſive? A. A 

Ver that ſignifies Suffering. But we have no pallive 
Verbs; for we have not one Word that denotes Suf- 


| fering, but are obliged aa make uſe of two or three 
Words to ſupply that Wan 


From whence comes the e Word verb? A. From 
Verbum, a Word, it being fo called by Way of Emi- 


nence; for it is the chief Word in a Sentence, anc 
there is no Sintendet wherein it is not eiter 3 2 
or e | 


CHAP. VL 


'Of the Participle. e Ke 


8 this Part of Speech called a Participle is very 
often joined to thoſe Words called auxiliary or 
heh ing Verbs, it is proper, before we treat of them 


to lay ſomething of its Uſe and Significancy. 


What is a Participle? A. It is a Part of Speech | 
derived from a Verb, and ſigt gnifies Being, Doing, or 
uffering, as a Verb does; Bok it is otherwiſe like a 

Noun Adjective. 1. It ſignifies Being, as I was N flee 
ing. 2. It ſignifies Doing, as / am wwritin 25 * 


Jam fiſhing the Salmon, I have killed the = 
7 ſignifies Suffering, as IJ am macked, 1 Was 2 
was hated, &c. 


Is the Participle ever uſed as an Adjective? 


| * but it is —— _ a Noun Relive,” i. e. 


it 


4 * 
* 5 . 
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it is often joined to a Subſtantive juſt like an Adjec- 
tive; as, a loving Bey, a willing Horſe, a burning Torch, 


a ſcalded Leg. Yet in theſe Examples you fee how 


they ſignify Doing ot Suffering, as the Verb does. 


How many Participles are there? 4. There are © 


two, the active Participle, Which ends in (ing), as 
loving; and the paſſive Participle, which ends in (ed), 
as loved. Does the active Participle always end in 
(ing)? A. Yes; and it is called the active Participle, 


ple, . 
ST becauſe it 1 5 Action or Doing; as, Jam til 3 8 
Ho 


4 Dog, | How is the paſſive Participle formed ? 

It is formed by adding (2d) to the Verb, 

_ burn, Burned; but if the Verb ends in (e), it is made 
by adding (4), as love, loved. Why is the Parti- 


up this Want by the Help of the Verb am, and this 


* 8 
* 1 
* _ * , 

- + 


. 
. 
. 
* 


„ as kill, killed, 


ciple in (ed) called the paſſive Participle? A. Be. 

cauſe we having in the Engliſh no paſſive Voice, that 
is, no diſtin& Ending to diſtinguiſh a Verb that ſigni 
Hes Doing, from a Verb that ſignifies Suffering, make 


Participle; as, I am loved, I om hated, I am Burned, 
Does the paſſive Participle 3 end in (ed)? A. 


The preter Tenſe and the paſſive Participle are regu- 
larly the ſame, both ending in (ed), as Filed; but are 
often ſubje& to Contractions and other Irregularities, 

which are ſometimes the ſame in both; as teach, 


taught, taught; bring, brought, brought ; and ſfome- - 
times different, as ſee, ſaw, ſeen; give, gave, given. 


Is the Participle in (ing) ever uſed as a Subftantive? 


A. Yes; as, in the Beginning, a good Underſtanding, a wh 


faithful Saying, an excellent Living. When are the 


. Participles to be uſed as Adjectives? A. When they 


have no Reſpect to Time; as, « ſcalded Leg. 2. When 


they are joined. to Subſtantives; as, an ee WS 


Man, a prancing Horſe, a dancing Dog, a carved Hea 


unbecome, to unbear, to unſee, 


LY 


3. If they may be compared; as learned, more learned, 

 gnoſt learned. 4. If they are compounded with a Pre- 
. Poſition, that the Verb they come from cannot be 

compounded with, as unbecoming, unheard, unſeen ; for 
e do not ſay 70 | 


P ö 
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| CHAP. vn. 
of the belping Verbs which are asia. 


HAT call you a helping Verb? A, A Verb 125 


that is put to another Verb, to denote or 
al fy the Time, or the Mood or Manner of a Verb. 
hic 


h Verbs are. thoſe? A. Do, will, ſhall, may, 
can, with their preter Tenſes did, r | ſhould, —> 


could, as alſo muſt, which are ſet before any other 
Verbs, 32 Prepoſition (0) being left out, exce ; * 

ter aug hat mean you by a defective 

A. We call the helping Verbs defective ones, — 


they are not uſed but in their own Tenſe, (i. e. the 


1 Tenſe) and the preter Tenſe; beſides they 
have no e wad neither do they admit of any 
helping Verbs to 


lute Verbs, and are therefore formed throughout all 


Tenſes, that! is, they have Participles (doing, done; will, 


willed) and do alſo admit of the auxiliary or helping 
Verbs before them to expreſs their Times, &c. that 
is, when, they are uſed as abſolute Verbs, but not 
' when they are helping Verbs. Note, when the help- 


ing Verb is put before another Verb, it changes its 


own Ending, but the Verb that it afſiſts, is always 
the ſame; as, 1 do love, thou doſt love, be doth be 
Kc. Here you ſee the helping Verb do chan 

| 3 but in love —_ is no Change i in its Ending 


at all. 
They are thus formed. 


| 'DO.. 75 

| Siogular, . . Plural. e 
„33 0 Arn mz. a5; 
. ba. B Dy 2 dtb . 2 a; | I 
Pal. Die 34 
| 2 % J. NW? {90 

"Pre. Will wil will © | will” will _ will 
2 qwould 010 ; 


Pal. Would would/t would 
1 SHALL 


put after them: Except theſe two, 
do and will, ene they are ſometimes uſed as abſo- 


3 } at 
F 


- Tir Complete RR due. m 
35 SHALL. oe 
Singular. . * ; 2 25 i bi 


e * 7 e 1 
Pre. Shall» Gan  - fhall- 2 Ec he 


Paſ. Should Juli Pould 2 A 2 


Pre, 4% ny may lng, may n 
Paſ. / Might might /# * might _ *. 
Ie" '% RO) 5 d n * 
Pre Can cant can can 8 
= Cult ee cull could © could 22 
Fr r. 
typ myt muſt m, muſt 8 
„ ů AG 
Ovght ought” A or J &c. 
Jon ought _ 


Note, although the ſecond Perſon lar in both | 
| Tanks be marked with thau, to diſtinguiſh it from 


0 4 = 
| 3 x - 9 
r 3 © 
os 9 


the plural, yet it is e with us, as alſo with 


8 the 1 and others, out 
ſpeak but to one particular Perſon, to uſe the 


plu you, and never thou, but when we addreſs our- © 


elves to Almighty God, or when we ſpeaki in an 2 


Phatical Manner, or make a diſtinct and e | 
1g, thee 


Application to a Perſon; as, Remember, O 
art a Man! Otherwiſe if any one ſpeaks to another 


in the ſingular Number, as, thou John didſt it, bon 


Tbomas took it, it ſignifies Contempt, Diſdain, or Fa- 


millarity. We likewiſe uſe 'you for ye: And we ſel⸗ A 
dom uſe ye before the Verb, unleſs by Way of Di- 


ſtinction, F amiliarity, or Contemipe, as, Je are the 


Perſons. 


Of the Uſe and S of the pelping V. erbs 
Do, Will, Shall, Sc. * 


DO and DID. 


Do TEM emphatically denote the preſent Time, and 7 
did the preter Time, as T love, I loved; but in a more 


emphadical or expreſſive Manner, Ido love, 1 did love. 
Ras . AE 


Complaiſance, though 


n 1 The $46 eee Bali ee "ww; 
SHALL and 4 # & 2 A 
| Shall and will denore the future Time, ar the Time 
t to come; a8, be ball loue, be will love. What 
1 is there between ball and will? — Loud 
in the Eſt. Perſons, as I. Hall, e 2 
preſſes the future Action or Event: But in the f 
and third Perſons, as be ſhall, they ſhall, it eco 8 
commands, or threatens. Vill in N 4 
as Iwill, we will, ee or threatens: But in the 
ſecond and third erſons, as thou wilt or you will, ye 
| will or ,you will; he will, they will, it barely foretels. 
CC 3 | 
late my Willingneſs or Reſolution to fight: But if 
1 * you "hall fight, there is a plain Command. So. 
in 1 fall fight, thou wilt (or you 2811), . he will, ze ſhall, 
pe will, they will abt; here I barely foretel : But in 
1 will, thou ſhalt Gr you ſhall), be ſhall, wwe will, v e 
= ue all fight, I declare and promiſe Mage it * | 


SHOULD. and WOULD. IS a 
Should tells what was, or had been to come. 
What is the Difference between ſbould and would? 
A. Would intimates the Will or Inclination of the 
Doer; but ſhould the bare F fury, or that the Thing 
| will be, as Ia fight, that is, 26 Ls 4 es 
I * fight, that is, I ought 10 fight. | 
MAY and C N | 
May and can, with their Tenſes might: 6.9 
could, denote or intimate the Power of doing a Thi 
What Difference is there between may and can? A. 
May and might are ſpoken of che Right, Lawfulneſs, . 
or at leaſt the Poſſibility of the Thing; but ca and _ 
could, of the Power and Strength of the Doer; as, 
Ini bt fight, i. e. it was. poſſible or lawful for me to- 
| Kis I can fight, i. e. 1 am . 40 fight; 1 | 
1. e. I was able to fight. W 2 85 
MUST and ©. UG H ＋. 5 
Maſt and augibt imply Neceſlity, or 3 that the” 1 
Thing is to be done; as, I muſt 1 7 ought he, | 
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Can, may, will, and ma#, are uſed with Relation both = | 
do the preſent and future Time: Shall is uſed only in 
the future, and ovght in the preſent Time. But could, 
_ mipht, and would, have Relation both to the Time + 
. paſt and to come; and ſhould relates only to the fu- 
ture Time: But if have follows muff, ought, and © 
_ ould, then they relate to the Time Feve poi %, 7 23 


zo bave thanked rs; 1 ma or Hulu dor 
—S XA A . vil. 


"of the perfect belping Verbs Have, * Am or 9 1 


HESE Verbs are called perfect helping Verbs, 
becauſe they are formed like other Verbs Have 


18 IVerd that is uſed to denote divers Times or Tenſes 

of Verbs, both in an active and paſſive Signification z - 

and becauſe it afliſts, or helps to denote the Times of 
Verbs, it is called a eb Verb. But when it is 


not joined to another Verb, then it denotes Poſlefion, 
and has a Noun always following it; as, I have a 


Dez, T bad a Parrot. It is thus formed. 


Singular. Plural, { 


— 


1 thou be we ye they) 
Pre. Have haſt has | have have babe ! loved, &. 


Paf. Had hadft had | bd bad had 


De Lab. 2 5 
AM-or B E. 


We, to fupply. the. Want of Verbs paſſive" in our 
Language, make uſe of the helping Verb am or be, 


as well as other modern Languages. Theſe Verbs, 


an or be, joined to a paſſive Participle, make the We 


ſive Voice; as, I am loved, to be loved. But 


uſed alone, they ſignify Being. They are likewiſe | 


ſometimes uſed with an active Participle, to ſignify 
Acting or Doing; as, Jam bearing, for I hear; I was 
b 1 had been GR - It has a double F orina- 


- Singular . 


an. i. a a r 


rern 


e 


FP 
2 Singular. - Plufal. La 
JT. thou be | we ye "the f 
n art is | are are are 
ve „ 
Th beſt ze | be' be be 
pak 2 wap u, | were were were 


. EH 
Were wert were 1 were were were. 2 
Act. Bei lafinitive, to ___ | 
When are be and are to be uſed inſtead of 88 4 
The ſecond Formation or Ending of the preſent 
Tenſe, that is, be, beſt, be, &c. and the ſecond For- 
mation of the preter Tenſe, that is, were, wert, were, 
&c. is for the moſt part uſed after the Conjunctions 
if, that, although, whether ; as, if be be there, oft bim 
whether John be come; although thou wert fick, thou art 
now. Setter. Be likewiſe is uſed. after the Verb let; 28, 
let bim be called. ; 
Do, did, Hall, fbould, will, would, can, could.” may, | 
might, are always ſet before the Verb in the preſent. 
Time; as, I do — I did burn, T ſpall burn, &c. not 
T1 burned. &c. But have, had, am, be, was, been, 
are ſet before the active and affive Participles; as, 
T have burned, I am loving. Note, that an-Engliſh — 
Verb may be varied in all its Tenſes or Times, by | 
the active Participle with the auxiliary Verb am, when 
the Continuation of a Thing is ſignified ; as, Tam 
for I burn; 1 Dave been burning, for 1 baue (WP 
2 „ Kc. 
An Example of the Conjugation of a Verb, vim 
the Aſſiſtance of the auxiliary Verbs, through all the 
Toſs and OY nl the active 75 a Voce” 
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1 rr The bo undive Ad. 
1 © Preſent Tenſc. e e Preſent, 7 £ 
"1 Singular Number. "Sin . 
4 J bruiſe r do bruiſe, 1 may or can tie. 
j Thou bruiſeſt or doſt bruiſe, Thos mayeſt ar canſt a > 
"= | Sy you bruiſe or do bruiſe) | (or you may or can — . 
i e bruiſeth or doth bruiſe. | He may or can | | 
it Plural Number. © — . 
1 We bruiſe or do bruiſ. We, Ye, may or can bruiſe, 
7. Ye (or you) bruiſe or do bruiſe. he Imperfee. . LIE, = 
it They bruiſe or do bruiſe, Sing 
iT - . The Imperfett. - 1 AF. 2 ſhould bruiſe. 
t Oy 3 Thou mighteſt, couldſt, wouldſt . 
I bruiſed or did bruiſe, ſhouldff bruiſe, (o, you might, 
+ © *"Phou bruiſedſt or didſt bruiſe, | could, would 5. ſhould bruiſe) 
4 kb Sole 9} He mi ht, could, would or ſhould - 
4 lle bruiſed or did bruiſe bruiſe. < 
i } : Plur. | Plar | 
73 | We, yer they bruiſed. or did We, & ye, they m they night, a woo: 
bit 8 Le Perſic. "ol The th Pape. 
Bi "OTE 1 Sin 
11 have bruiſed. II may bas bruiſ 
| t- > > Thou haſt bruiſed. Thou mayeſt have b iſed, 
* + (or you have bruiſed) (or you may have b 110) | 
3 He hath 4 5 bruiſed. He may have bruiſed. | 
. $3 ur. Plur .F 
$ | We, ye, they have bruiſed. We, ye, they may have bruiſed. 
F * The Pluperfett. be Pluperfect. 
14 | 3 Sing. 4 7 Sing. 1 
14 Thad bruiſed. I might, could, would, Ec. . or N. 
1 Thou hadſt bruiſe, had bruiſed. ' 25 
it te you had brui ſed) Thou mighteſt, couldſt, 90 c. have pu 
14 had bruiſed. had bruiſed. | 7 
1 A | Plur. He might, could, would, Ge have 
14 5 810 Ye, they had bruiſed. | or had bruiſed, _ HA 
l | I Tube Future, | Flur. 0 
1 . Sing. We, ye, they might, could, 0e have | 
AY 1 mall or will bruiſe. or had pat „ 
13 Thou ſhalt or wilt bruiſe, . , ; NG + CITES 
it” He you ſhall on will bruiſe) | 3 
; e ſhall or will braiſe. 1 mall have Ne We 
It: Furl. [Thou ſhalt (or youſhall) have bruiſed, 
9 We, x6 * — or "ill He ſhall have bruiſed. 
+ bruiſe. Plur. | 
11 bn * we. ve, 29 have brulſed. * 
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* 9 * " POTION 


| 


Fe hath or has been bruiſed. Me The — 700 | 
"TM Plar,' | Sin | 
| We,ye,theyhave been bruiſed. I may . been e 
p The Plaperfett. Thou mayeſt have been bruiſed, 
_. | 24 you may have been bruiſed) _ 
I I had been bruiſed. © Ilie may have been bruiſed. 
Thou had {or you had) beer Plar. 
bruiſed We, ye, ey may hae bon i 
mm had been bruiſed, © 1 2 175 
| 4 EE „ Sing | 
We,) Fe. 8 I might, could, would or ſhould have 
The Future, , 1 * had been braiſed. ; 
„Sing. [Thou mighteſt, coli, would, . 
I chall / will be bruiſedl. bag 67 9 been bruiſed. ** 
Thou ſhalt or wilt be braiſed, He might, could, would or "9, 4 
lier you ſhall or will be bruiſed) have or had been bruiſed.” 
He thall or will be bruiſed. 2 Flur. | 
„ We, ye, might, could, would * 
. ſhould ha have or bad been bruiſed. 
© bruiſed, | SiS. 7 be 


He is brui 


eee 


| * 3 To b 


"The Paſſive Vite, or Voice E . 


The Indicative Mood, 

| T <a 
ix] am brulel | 
Thou art 3 


w 5 Py. 1 
e, ye, they are ied. 
n 


Thou waſt or wert bruiſed, 


was bruiſed. 


Plur | 
We, ye, they were brniſed. * 
The P n 


1 1 Ken braiſed.” 
Thou haſt (or you have) been 
bruiſed. 
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Preter. To have had braiſed, © | 


The Infiniti) yy 


iſe. Future, To be about to bruiſe, * 5 


2 ; 
1 E256 


1 2 
6 Iv * 


is The Subjunftive Mood; 1 2 
2 er n 


I may or can be dated. | | 
Thou mayeſt or canſt be bruiſed; 

(or you may or can be bruiſed) - 
He may or can w 3 


Fl We, 9% they map cn te bl 


E = 


Ir might, ould. Mia — 


bruiſed. | 
Thou mighteſt, couldſt, wouldſt; e. 

2 3 could, would, Ac.) 
He mi ht, could, would - or thould by 


We, ye, they mi col, woul or | 
mould be bruiſed. 2 
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The Future. | | we ws 
| HE Siu. + N 
=... 1 hall have been Bale. 43 4 
 _ "Thoy ſhalt have e 1 * 
Hle ſhall have been bruiſed. - 3 ' The Infinitine "Moods... 
| A | Preſent. To be bruiſed. 
* we. ye. they hall haye een bruiſed. 7 2 5 have er had 
3 The! Imperidtive 1 Future. To be about to be 
1 oy red Som | bruiſed. | 
Be thu ( vo rt, . 6 a erder, i 
„e nA. . 


Of irregular V. erbs. 


TAY E:" the: Engliſh any irregular. Verbs? 2 4 
There are a great many irregular Engliſh | 
=. : But it is worthy of Obſeryation, 1. That 
that Irregularity relates only to the Formation or 
Termination of the preter Tenſe and ve Parti- 
eiple. 2. That it reaches only ſuch ords as are 

ative and originally Engliſh. 3. That it is to be 
Fa only in Words of one Syllable, or derived from 

Verbs of one Syllable. That where the preter | 
Tenſe i regular, the pafff ve Participle is the ſame 
bee with it; except hewed, mowed, ſhewed, ſnowed, ſetved, 
| which have hewn, mown, ſhewy, ſnown, ſown. Theſe; 
Irregularities may be reduced to the following Heads. 
The firſt Irregularity, and that which is the moſt ge- 
neral, took its Riſe from a Quickneſs in the Pro- 
nounciation by changing the Conſonant (4) into (1), 
(the Vowel (e) in the regular Ending ed being cut off) 
_ That the Pronounciation might be made more Os 

d free. And it ſeems rather to be a Contraction 
than an Irregularity: For c, cb, ſb, f, k, p. and 
the Conſonants , tb, pronounced hard, and ſome- 
times 1, m, u, 7, when a ſhort Vowel goes before, more 
eaſily take (:) after them than (d) as plac't, ſnatch't, 
ft, wak't, fuff't, clapt, mixt, dwelt, for placd or 
Placed, 2 or e e. from the e to 
Places, 


C |. 


— 


we, * 


as felt from feel, dealt from deal, dreamt" from dream, 
mean from mean, left from leave, pereft from bereave, 
&cc. But when the preſent ends in 4, r, 1, the preter 
Tenſe is the ſame with it; as read, caſt, hurt, luft. 


pe, Pret. Tenſe 5 Fre, Teaſs| FL. Prez. Teste 
Preſent. See , 2 Preſent I A 
Tenſe. — . "Fenſe. 2 5 | Tenſe. move ng 
awake, awoke. feht, * fought. Joſe,” M. 
abide, - © abode, © ' | find, © found.” © male, made. 
beſeech, beſoug ht d ke, © e. 3 
oye Wert | 8 | 2 25 i 
, , . 9 1 
bring; brought. | grind, ground. f: et, ſought. 
—— bought. $46, ker 1 In, fold. , 
catch, * ou randy BY: W 75 0 E ſat. d 
». Aug. 8 FG, | ney ſhone. ; 
4%, "drunk. | "Is -- 4aid. in, ſpun: 
„ 1 ? , L13 5 Preſent 


&, [ 4 4 4 N RK #4. 
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Fart, to ſnatch, to fiſh, 8&c. But ſometimes; when a 


g Vowel goes before, it is neither ſfiortened, nor 5 


changed into a ſhort one, for the ſake of * Pros 


. nounciation; as kept, ſlept, wept, crept, ſwept * 1 | 


from the Verbs 10 keep, "to Aeep, to weep, to creep, to. 
1 #0 leap. But (4) remains after the Conſonants 
3 „ V, , and 4, ch, when they are ſoftly*pronoun-. 
B 
a long Vowe ak or more 
Wich (4) than ny (7), by reaſon- 1 the like Direction 
of the Breath to the Noſtrils. So liv'd, mild, rar d, 
believ d, from live, ſmile, raze, believe. Except when 
the long Vowel is ſhortened before I, m, u, 1, or when 


b and. u are Changed into por , and the ſofter Sound 
of the Letters 3, th, paſſes into their harder Sound; 


hit, quit; and when two Vowels precede, the laſt is 


left out; as ſpread, ſpred:; lead, led; feed, fed ; bleed, 
bled; meet, met. When a Conſonant comes Before (4) 


it is ſometimes ch into (:); as Bend, Bent; lend, 
lem; fend, ſent; ren rent; gird, girt. Moſt of the - 


Tables. Verbs are comprehended under ay followiey | 
ables. 


Taz I. Such as have their Pre and paſſive 
Participle the ſame. . 5 


bear, 


begin, 
bid, 
beat, 


| bite, 


Soto, 
F 
thooſe, 
cleave, 
come, 


a 
drebe, 


eee eig ae. L, 


A 

Tant II. Such as ww the brerer Tevſe wy 
Sales Participle different. 
ret Tenſe,Pret,Tenſe.Participle, Het 


bore, 


” bad, 
| beat, © 
. but + 
_ blew, 
9 x 


clove, © 
came, 
crew, 
dur 5 


eat, 


| Farſoak, forſaken. | fuear, a 


Froxe, 
1 gots 


went, 
grew, 


Jeu d, 


lay, 


= | - 
come. 
» 


FF + 
crowd.” © 
— * , 


© born.” 


begun, 
Hidden. 
beaten. 


cleft. 


4 G 7 
8 4 
p Ys 5 „ 


drawn. 
. driven. 


ESO OG 
fallen. 24 


flown. 
Froxen. 


given. 


gone. 


grown. | 
heton. 


lay * 


ns 090 


f 
7 rag 


© gotten, tale, 


Irie, 


a run, J 
iy bitten. Rf Ve, 8 IN? 
Lathes.  / 
3m [wr 


* | brink, | a 


2 | 5 


ſ cin, 


Lis 


« Pre 
5 rode 


pwn 


* 


3 


oc y hay 


. 
won. 


| wine, wound.” 
E: rings) 95 55 


Ten Prin iy 
wen. | 


Theſ e Preterites bare, ſhare, ſware, tare, ware, clave, 


gat, begat, forgat, brake, ſpake, Hang, Prang, fwang, 
Wan, Uh ſank, are not Propery 


and now not uſed, 


* by : | | 
| | CH AP, 
3 a = 


| *. _ 


"x 
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e bo. 
Of the Verb Active and Neutgr. | 


can have after it a Noun ſignifying the Subs 


' jc of the Action or Impreſſion that the Verb is uſed 


10 denote: Or it ſignifies ſo to act, as that the Ac- 
tion paſſes over upon ſome other Thing; as, 0. receive 
a. Wound, fo fight a Horſe, to kill a D. 


What is « Verb Neuter? 4. A Vid Nevrer' is 6 


Verb which fignifies the State or Being, and ſome- 
times the Action of a Perſon or Thing; but it can 


have no Noun after i 'T hat is, when it denotes Ac- | 
tion, the Action does hot paſs upon any other Thing: 


2 we do not ſay, to creep a Thing, to walk a Thing, 
This Verb is alſo called a Verb abſolute, be- 
2 the Action is terminated in the ſame Perſon or 


Thing; as Jobn laughs, Mary grieves, &c, Here the 


Action does not * upon a Subject different from 
them Who act. nce it appears, that there are two 


Sorts of Neuter Verbs. 1. One Sort that does not 7 


ſignify Action, but denotes the Being or State of a 
Perſon or Thing, either in reſpect to its Poſture or 


Situation; as, 0 it, to h), to bang, &c. 2. The 
other Sort of Verbs Neuter ſignify Action, but in 
ſuch a Manner, that the Action does not pals: upon 
a Subject different from what acts; as, i creep, o 
walk, Se. Jo, the Horſe walks ; here the Action of 

Walking does not paſs upon any other Subject, but 
the Action is terminated in the Horſe's ſelf. Are 


not ſome Verbs Neuter, which fignify Action, ex- 


preſſed like Verbs Paſſive? A. Yes; ; as, I an grie- 


ved, for I E Jan rejoiced, for Trejoice ; I am laid, 
for 1 ly, What is a Tranſitive Verb? A. 
Verb ich ſignifies ſo to act, as the Action paſſes 
over upon ſome other Thin 


by a Verb Intranſitive? of + Verb. that 281 to 
act, br the Action ddes not paſs upon any. other 


„ CHAR. 


Thing. 


What do you mean 


* 


HAT is a Verb Active? A. It is a Verb that 1 


1 "of the Py 8 

oh WII is an Adverb? A. An Abet is $4 
8 Part of Speech (or a Word) that is joined to 
"a Verb, Adjective, Participle, or to anothet Adverb, 


to ſhew ſome Quality, Manner, or Circumſtance 
thereof. 1. When joined to a Verb, the Verb ſigni- 


to it to ſhew how, or whether or no, or when, or 
Where one is, does, or ſuffers, as, the Boy readt well, 


Participle; as, once the Boy learned very well, but now. 
is tale 5 indulging. 4. To another Adverb; as, be 18 


Kinds of Adverbs; as, 


where, _, 
Of Nase ; as, once, twice, thrice, ſeldom, rarely. 


65. Of Quantity; as, enough, ſu ficient. m 
6. Of Affirming; as, „ 
7. Of Denying; as, nay, no, not. * 


as, Barely, conflantly, ſy, » falſely, prudenthy, cc. and 

they commonly admit o 

2 by more, and moſt; as, prudently, more prudently, 
 pruaently. © 


"Nate, Adverbs ſeem originally to have been con- 
' trips to expreſs compendiouſly in one Word, What 
muſt otherwiſe * 6 two or more; as, he 


ae 


. 


* 


. . Capi Bj Saus. Por Wk 7 


fes Being, Doing, Or Suffering; the Adverb 1 18 1 f ; . 


but behaves ill; be reads now, he reads tben, be reads © 
there, be writes here, &c. 2. To an Adje&tive; 4% 
the Man is now good, though lately wicked. 3. To @' _ 
” now very rich, though lately Very poor. FI re are many. 
1. Of Time; 3 as, to-day, to-morrow, eterday, not 5 


e Place; as, bere, there, above, below, whither, $ 


4. Of Order; as, lately, laſt of all, ſecondly; CP - 


8. Of Doubting; as, perbaps, n. 3 
* Of Comparing ; as, how, as, fo, more, leſ5, Very. g 
10. Of Quality; of which Sort there are a great 
Number ending in h, that are formed of Adjectives; 


Compariſon, and are com- 


— 


. N fin be afed with Wi dom; ; „ 15 4 
with Prudence: He did it bere, for in this Place: It - — 
was always ſo, for it was ſo at all Times, &c. There: 
fore many of them are nothing elfe but Adjective 
Nouns, * * * and aL un 


1 ; y | N ” 
* BP £ * 0 H A P. XII. ©? 3 


. Confunttion. 2 | ms 8 
THAT. is..a Conjunction? A a Conjuns 


is a Part of PEN which joins ara to- - 


-_— and ſhews the x9 nana of their apr: 


upon one/anather. | 


Of Conjunctions there are era Soirs; 45, 9s 
1. Copulative, as, and, alſo, both, . . IN 
2. Disjunctive; as, eitber, or. | 
Conceſſive; as, - though, although, digs Yr 
akin , Wee, as, but, Yet, bee 
7. 1 4 
. Caſual; as, for, that, "becauſe. $2, TEE 
6. Illative or Rational A, therefore, uten. 9 
en. fence, for as much as. 9 
Final or Perfective; as, that, to the end that... | | | 
Conditional; as, but , if. 
9 Exceptive or Reſpective; as, unleſs, except... 
- 10. Diminutive; as, at leaſt. | 
11. Suſpenſive or Dubitative; as, whether or not. 5 
12. Expletive as, nom, truly, indeed. | 
13. Ordinative ; 10 n ſualh, I 
St 
14. Declarative; 48, to wit, nemeh... _ 
Note, That the ſame Words, as they. are L. in. 
different Views, are both Adverbs and Conjunctions; 
a8, whether ? is an Interrogative Adverb, and a * 
N a Wc. | 


- 
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. 
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CHAP. XIII. N 
Of the Prepoſitions. 8 . 13 


AT is a Prepofition ? A. A reg is b 
a Part of Speech (or Word) which being 
acl + he any other Parts of Speech, ſerve to ſhew 
their Relation or Reference to. each other; as, The 
Kingdom 0 Heaven, ts pared for the A 1 7 
going to ; He in the Country. © 7 # 


See cher as thy follow in an Alphabetical Order.” 


. behind, 5 from, 45:0 till or until, | 
5 t or in or into, to,, — 


MM, bettocen or | on or upon, | under, 
1]- betwixt,' © | out or out of, with, 


ee ee 
„„ [or [ona 
1 before, | for, wp | thorough, IS © 


The Prepoſitions. are of two Sorts, hare and 
inſeparable :* The ſeparable are ſuch as. may be uſed 
ey ; the inſepara ble are ſuch. as are not uſed in 
Engliſh, unleſs in Compoſition, See the Engliſh, | 
J Latin, and Greek Prepoſitions that are uſed in the _ 
Compoſition of Engliſh Words, in the Rules for 


Spelling, Pag- 494. Sc. | 85 RE 
8 C HA F. XIV. We 
. Of Interjefions. 5 1 


HAT is an Interjection? A. It is a Part of 
Speech thrown into Diſcourſe ; and it is a 
Mane n Wa 7 of expreſſing a whole Sentence in 
one Word, and uſed only to repreſent che Paſſions and 
Emotions of the Soul, that the Shortneſs of the one 
might the ſooner expreſs the Suddenneſs un Quick 
neſs x of. the other. of 


m. eee 399 = 
| Of Interjections there are ſeveral Sorts, 5 
"F" i 0 Joy; as, hey, bravel-io 5 eo. 

| Greer, 'as, ab! alas! war's mel. „ 
<P Wonder; as,” Orange! vab ! 1. e 
4. Praiſe; as, well done. ES _—_ 

Averfion ; as, away, begone, fo, te 
25 Exclaiming ; as, 0 prob! 07 
. Surprize; as, ba! aba | 
8. Imprecation; as, d fox on't. OY 
| 9. Laughter; as, ha ha be, © 2 
: | 16, Cillihgz as, bo! ſo bo! ho bo! p — 
8 | 12. Silencing; as, fence! 5s 2 

. | 12. Derifion; a8, away with.” een 
iz. Attention; às, Bab r 
Note 1. That the ſame nene a1 8 b 5 
times one Paſſion, and ſometimes another; as, vb 
| 2 is uſed to expreſs Joy, and Sorrow,, and Wen⸗ 
der. 85 
Note 2. That moſt of them are natural Sounds 1 
common to all Languages. | 
Note 3. That Nouns are intime uſed. for Inter- 
Jections; as, with a Por]! with a Myfebief ! . 
* a 4 0 W O the Villaing ! | 


ud 6, HAP. XV. 
a the Derivation of the Parts of Speech. 


H? OW many Sorts of Words are there? A. An 
0 Words whatſoever are either primitive or deri- 
vative, ſimple or compound. A primitive or fi imple 
Word is ſuch as is not formed of any other; as Man, 
good, Hope, kind, &c. What is a derivative Word > | 
A. It is a primitive or ſimple Word with the Addi- 
tion of a Syllable or Syllables to the ſame; ſuch as, 
able; apree, ee-able. fed; Love, el. 
n Hes, Herbal. len; bard,” Hard. en 
ance; perform, Perform-ance.| er; give, Gio-er.. 
ary; Tribute, tribut-ary. \eſs; Count, Count-efs. 

| ws. g Fortune, fortun- ate. J,; read, 8 5 
wad 


. 


— 


| - ing; ſpend, ſpend-ing. \.| yz bold, 
jo; Fool, fooliſh. \ | neſs; cold, >. 


ut; - #1, . Artiſt. n Croft, . crafty. © © 
What is a compounded Word? A. A Word formed 


treated of the Kinds of Words; and have Aire 1 


Speech: Now come we to ſpeak of their Derivation, . 
Endiog, Change, Analogy or Affinity or Likeneſs to 
. e eee 
Note 1, From any Subſtantive, or Adjective put 
for a Subſtantive (in the ſingular Number) is formed 


the Genitive Caſe by adding ( 77). 
ſometimes AdjeCtives, 


Note 2. Subſtantives, and | 
and alſo the other Parts of Speech, become Verbs; 
the Vowel being always ſounded long and the Conſo: 
nant ſoftened; as from Houſe comes to houſe, from 
Graſs, to graze; from Braſs, to braze; from Breath, + 

to breathe, &c. Verbs are derived from Adjectives bß 

adding (en) as from rid comes ridden; from white, 
 wohiten;, faſt; faſten, from Black, blacken, &e. 
Note 3. That from Verbs are derived the - ative 
Participle that ends always in ing, and the paſſive that 
ends in ed or en; as loving, loved; giving, given; 
from which Verbs, by adding er to the preſent Tenſe, 
comes a Subſtantive ſignifying the Agent; as from 
love comes Lover; from hear comes the Noun Hearer; 
from play comes Player, &c. and this Sort of Nouns 
are called verbal NM! SR ES 
Note 4. By adding () to Subſtantives, are formed 
Adjectives of Plenty; as from Health comes the Ad- 
jective wealthy; from Filth comes filthy ;. from Louſe 
comes lou, &c, By adding the r fe 6 
RY e . 3 


1 


* 


. 9 8 5 ; a 7 
- = * * : 
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Subſtantives, are alſo formed Adjectives denoting Ful- 3 
_ neſs; as from Foy comes joyful; Fruit, fruitful; Health,. : 
1 &c. So alſo by adding ſome to Subſtantives, 
formed Adjectives ſignifying Fulneſs; as Burden, 
Vurdenſame; tobole, wholeſome, &c. So from Subſtan- 
tives comes alſo. Adjectives denoting Likeneſs, by ad- 
ding the Ending h; as from Earth comes earthly; *' 
Man, many; Heaven, beaueny, ke. 
Note g. By adding the Termination les to Sub- 
ſtantives, are formed: Adjectives ſignifying Want; as 
Care, careleſs; Wit, witleſs ; . Worth, worthleſt, &c. 
Some Adjectives which ſignify the Matter out of which 
any Thing is made; are formed by adding en to the 
Subſtantive; Earth, earthen; Braſs, brazen ; Gold, gold- 
en; Ab, aſben; Oal, oaken, ak. 
Note 6. Adjectives diminutive, or Adjectives that 
denote Leſſening of the Signification, are formed by 
adding iþ to Adjectives; as red, reddiſh; green, green-—- 
i, white, whitiſh; ſoft, ſoftiſþ: But when ih. is added 
to a Subſtantive, the Adjective denotes Likeneſs; as, 
Ape, apiſb; Brute, brutiſh ; Wolf, » wolfiſh. _ CG 
here are alſo ſome Gentile or national Names which 
end in iſb; as Engliſh, Scottiſh, by Contraction Scots, 
Daniſh, Britiſb, &c. JEL 3.5 3 
What is a diminutive Noun? A. It is a Word 
formed from a Noun or Adjective by the Addition f 
a Syllable, and imports a Diminution or Leſſening of 
the Signification of that Word from whence it comes 
as by _— the Syllable kin to Lamb, is formed the 
derivative Word Lambkin, which ſignifies a /ittle Lamb 
or young Lamb, for Lambing or Lamb-young, (k) ing Fo 
put in for the. better Sound: So Tomkzn, that is, little = 
Tom, &c. So from Hill, Hilloc, that is, a little Hill. 
Ihe diminutive Terminations of Animals are com- 
monly in ing; as, from Duck comes Duckling, that is, 1 
a. little or young Duck; Goſling, that is, a young Gooſe, . 
Note 1. That Nouns ending in hip and wic, ſignify 
Office, Condition and Dominion; as King ſhip, Stew-= _ 
. | we ardfip,” © 


1 


| ard, Ee. Ash, Lauf, Aa, Baie | 


almoſt all that are not Words of one Syllable, or 


mp N Ul * Oren 3 C 
— * 5 * ohen - * * 
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Note 2. That Words ending in des, denote,” firſt; | 
Office or Charge with Power and Dominion, - or with- | 


out them; as Kingdom,  Popedom; ſecondly, the State, 


Condition, Quality, and Froptiety, and alſo the Place 
in which a Perſon exerciſes his ower 3 as 7 unn, 


Freedom, Whoredom, Dukedom, &. 


Note 3. That Nouns ending in hood, and bead, 5h 55 


i note the State, Condition, and Quality; - as Godbead, 
Manhood, Widswhood, Knighthood, &c. | 7 


But have we not a great many Words borrowed 


| from the Latin? A. Les; we have ſo very many 


Words derived from the Latin (and French) that 


that do not come from Words. of one Syllable, are are 


Latin. Nouns Subſtantive, as well as Adlectives, Fug 
dome from the Latin, by ſome 1 Mutation _ Js 


ww Natura. | Infant, * Infans. 5 
| Gratia. Ornament, Ornamentum. 
'/ Honor. |Synod, E Synodus. . 
Vitium. ingenious, E ingenioſus. 
Scena. ingenuous, ingenuns, 
Schola.” Scepter, \Stepirum, Sec. 


Engliſh Verbs that are derived from the Latin, are 


formed from the preſent Tenſe, or from the Supines, he 


by laying aſide the Termination, an making ſome 

other ſmall Murations z "ab EN 

extend, extendo. | ſupplicate, ſupplicatum. 
expend, | expendo. | demonſtrate, demonſtratum. 
conduce, conduco, | diſjoſe, diſpoſitum. 
deſpiſe, _— ws ſuppreſs, ſuppreſum. 
approve, approbo. | collet, _ GY &c. 5 5 
conceive, concipio. 8 | 
Have you any 8 Rules to know * a Word 


is derived from the Latin, and how it may be made 


Latin again? A. Yes. 


4 Englih 


* ; 
N - A FF 


m. th IR: Ba . EY 
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"Part 
» "wy . Eng Words ning i jr) ore wah Lat 
by calling away (1); . 9 
= f — and Erh. 7 Fr. RS 
r e. . 
5 3 5 8 
Benedittion,  Benediftioc. + = 
 Sanfification,  '- Santificatio. © 


Tranſubſtantiation, T "ranſubſtantiatio, &c. e. 


2. Engliſh Words ending in (ty). are formed ** 
Lack Words ending in (tas); as, | 


„Lais French. 


_ Chargty, , Cee „„ 

Cbaſtity, % ² ·˙ : Ä» ĩ ²˙ 3 . 

%%% p ꝗ¶ ] , ĩͤ | 

Sobriety, oben, eine,, 4 
Security, Securitas,  Securite, 


Humility, Humilitas,  Humilite.  _ ©. | 
| Liberality, Liberalitas, | Liberalith, &c. & c. 


it Engliſh Words ending 3 in (ce) or (cy) are deri- 
| Bong Latin Words ending in (ia); as, 
Eng. and Fr. Latin. Eng. and Fr. Ar ; 
Patience, FPatientia, | Impudence, Impudentia. - 
_ Diligence, Diligentia. | Jmprudence, Imprudentia. 
| Abundance, Abundantia. | Clemency, Clementia, &c. 
Temperance, Temperantia.1 7 


4. Engliſh Words ending in (ut) come from the | 
Latin Words ending in (us) ; as, 


Eng. and Fr. Latin. Eng. and Fr. Latin. 
vigilant, vigilans. 1 innocent, os = 
| abundant,  abundans. inſolent, inſolens. 
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liberal, liberalis; oriental, orientalls... 
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ſolitary, ' folitariux. | momentary; momentarius, . 
arbitrary, arbitrarius. | dilatory, dilatorius. 
tributary, tributarius. | Oratory, oratorius. _- 
pecuniary, pecuniarius. tranſitory, tranſt Ftorius, &c. 
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perceptible, coreuptible, meaſurable, miſerable; "compliment, 
Cammandment, &c. But thoſe in tive end in , in the 
French; as, communicative, communirati ,; eee, 
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Man is wicked; God ts juſt, but Men are mie } 
Az - "Obſerve, that everySentence confiſts of a Subſtantive 
A | Noun (which in other Languages is called the Noti-⸗ 
1 native Caſe) and a Verb agreging in Number and Per- 
e 2 5 Cod Male ume Moſer the: Maſtet-toathath ; 


| Boys 4 8 ' n L LY 1X a . Me, 
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Truantt are deſpiſed; Diligence is praiſed... Or. | 
thirdly, the Exiſtence or Being ol the Subſtantive or 


Perſon exiſting; as, I am; e- And "nd 
there can be no Action ith fo Agent, nor 2 
without a Patient, nor Exiſtence without ten Fit | 
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What call you an Accent? A. It is che Riſing or 
| 3 the Voice, above, or under its uſual Tone. 
ow ſhall T 1770 to * Werz nieht * 4 
By theſe following e 
Rur 1, When the Termine able ful, iſ, „%, 
* ſome, warn, 5, or . are joined to a Monoſylla- 
the firſt Syllable is accented ; à8, table, faith- 
fab; child, Griatieſs, noi ſome, backward; Bardy. = i 
are the Termipations of Verbs; as; PW erb, tied; 
So the e and ſuperlative e Ws ſofter, = 
| * 2. When che Teinfteiriand' r, or, a  . 
are added to MonoſyHables; the Accent is on the firſt 
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caroiſe, refuſe, ſalute, Degrie, &c.. And Verbs, whe- 
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RuLx 3. Nouns become Verbs by altering the Ac- 
cent; as, 4 Collect, to colltft; a Compound, to com- 
pound 3 2 Concert, to concert ; 6 Chrdar, to condi, c. 
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